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ART. I.—THE LATE J. D. B. DE BOW. 


“ Fame is the spur the clear spirit doth raise, 
(That last infirmity of noble minds), 
To scorn delights and live laborious days.” 
THE distinguished subject of this sketch was born in Charles- 
ton, 8. C., on the 20th day of July, 1820. Having become an 
orphan at an early age, he entered a long-established mercantile 


house, where he acquired those methodical habits of business 
which contributed so largely to his success in after life. His 
ardent and ambitious spirit prompted him to seek a wider 
sphere for the exercise of his talents. He was persuaded by his 
friends to repair to the Cokesbury Institute, in Abbeville Dis- 
trict, which was then in a flourishing condition under the man- 
agement of a renowned preceptor. After completing his usual 
course of studies, he thought that it would not be an unprofit- 
able waste of time to make a tour through the land of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. He related to the writer of this article, a 
somewhat amusing incident of this roving tour. As he was, 
about nightfall, approaching a country village, a terrible thun- 
der-cloud admonished him to seek refuge in an inn from the 
peltings of the pitiless storm, but the Cerberus of a landlord was 
inexorable. On being questioned by the inquisitive or rather 
inquisitorial tavern-keeper as to the locality of his home, he re- 
sponded that he was a citizen of South Carolina ; on which the 
Puritan exclaimed with fanatical fury, that no vile kidnapper of 
slaves should cross the threshold of his door. Our tourist was 
compelled to continue his travels under these adverse cireum- 
stances until he was at length relieved by the hospitalities of a 
more humane neighbor, who not ouly, like the good Samaritan, 
administered to his necessities, but ever after evinced a lively 
interest in his welfare. 

Mr. De Bow soon after returned to his native city, and was 
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2 THE LATE J. D B. DE BOW. 
entered a student of the Charleston College ynder the presi- 
dency of Dr. William T. Brantly, for whom he always enter- 
tained feelings of filial regard. After graduating with distin- 
guished honor he commenced the study of the law, and not long 
after became a practitioner in that nobie profession which a 
. renowned philosophical Statesman has said does more to en- 
large the human understanding than all the other kinds of 
study put together. But the native bent of his genius was to 
statistical and literary pursuits. He relinquished the law and 
betook himself with enthusiasm to the venerable Southern 
Quarterly Ieview then under the supervision of Mr. D. K. Whit- 
aker, a gentleman of considerable literary attainments. His 
contributions to this periodical—* The Life of Robert Sieur de 
la Salle ;” “ The Characteristics of a Statesman ;” “ Law and 
Lawyers ;” “ The Northern Pacific, California, Oregon and the 
Oregon Question”’—were declared by competent judges to be 
indicative of superior talents in this kind of composition. The 
last attracted the attention of British and French statesmen 
and won for the author a distinguished reputation as a writer on 
public affairs. But the slow progress of a Quarterly did not 
altogether suit his impulsive genius. He justly appreciated the 
spirit of the age in which he lived. What was most needed at 
the South was a monthly publication, devoted to the statistics of 
trade and commerce, and the dissemination of useful knowledge 
on matters of science, agriculture and the manufacturing arts. 
Taking counsel with Messrs. Calhoun, Poinsett, and other 
friends, he projected a work which, conducted with signal ability 
for more than twenty years, has acquired a national reputation. 
But here it is best to let the Editor speak for himself. In the 
introduction to the first number of the Review, which appeared 
in January, 1846, Mr. De Bow speaks as follows : 

“The design and object of an enterprise, new in its character, 
which is to be dependent upon public sympathy for support, ought 
to be distinctly stated in the outset and clearly understood. 

“If purposes of an elevated nature are to be achieved, the oc- 
—- of ground rich in resources and hitherto untilled, the 
diffusion of instruction and light upon interests most practical and 
important, the advocacy of widest sections, and everything that 
contributes to their moral and physical advance; if the aims be 
high as these, and guarantees be furnished for their attainment, 
then we conceive, beyond all question, the enterprise places itself 
at once upon a basis of enduring strength, and commands the 
approval and support of every citizen wishing well to his 
country. 

“But if, on the other hand, the scale be reversed, and that 
which is proposed be in reality valueless, even when accomplish- 
ed—if the field to be occupied is aiready ably and adequately com- 
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manded, or the would-be occupiers are meagre in resources, of 
inefficient action and circumscribed views, in such a case, we 
imagine, no prophetic vision can be required to pierce into des- 
tiny, and determine that declension and decay which are follow- 
ing inevitably on—rapid, certain, unlamented. There is no power 
long to deceive mankind in matters of this nature. A keen sensi- 
tiveness happily prevails in the world, whose benign influence it 
is to rescue society and literature from the excrescences which 
would otherwise grow up from them—a sensitiveness which chas- 
tises pretension with neglect. 

“The journal which is now ushered upon the world, and sub- 
jected to the ordeal delineated, will, of course, stand or fall as it 
approximates to one extreme or the other of the contrast which 
has been drawn. That the editor will have a powerful incentive, 
demanding his whole resources and energy to reach the happier 
and better future involved, will be conceded without argument ; 
and, indeed, if a long and careful study of the history, the wants 
and resources of the Southern and Western States—if a practical 
as well as theoretical acquaintance with commercial movements, 
internal and foreign—if an acquaintance with the principles of 
international and local law, acquired in the studies and duties of a 
profession and an editorial experience in the conduction of one of 
the first literary works in the Union, superadded to that which is 
equal to all the rest, and, perhaps, above them all, industry, ap- 
plication, and devotion to the interests of the sections advocated, 
can be of any avail and at all an earnest of the future, that hap- 
pier and better fortune will be won. 

“To those who have any experience in the conduction of South- 
ern or Western periodical literature, the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments under which it has always been doomed to struggle, are 
matters of familiar knowledge. In the higher departments little 
has yet been accomplished among us. Able monthlies and quar- 
terlies, devoted exclusively to literature, in its lighter walks of 
fancy, or its statelier tread of philosophy, have run their brief 
career and expired almost in the very throes that gave them birth. 
We have seen some of them live on, however, live in spite of the 
strewn wrecks around, but it has been a galvanized life—action _ 
without the heart-work and the blood—without the power from’ 
within of supplying the elements of its continuance. There is not 
one of these, and we speak it with knowledge, not one remun- 
erating its proprietors now in any degree proportionate with their 
labors. The remuneration, if it come at all, as the starved devotee 
to literature and science too frequently greets it, is the simple 
consciousness of extending the influence and the empire of 
letters. 

“ We shall not stop here to inquire into the causes of what is so 
lamentable in itself. We have seen speculations to this effect, and 
heard various explications attempted. To us, at present, the 
simple fact is sufficient, and the corollary which is deducible from 
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it. Disguise the painfel truth as we may, it is still stubbornly 
there, that the South and West have not yet; whatever the reasons, 
attained to that happy pre-eminence when a readin mg wager’ 
heartily appreciating literature and sympathizing with it for itself, 
and for itself alone, can be afforded, large enough to give character 
and permanency to literary movements in their midst. The con- 
fession is wrung from us with regret. If we take the South, from 
the Old Dominion, as it stretches itself to the Gulf, there is a 
population seattered and difficult to be reached by the influences 
of letters. If we take the West, sweeping away through the valley 
of the Mississippi, there are States forming and developing, there are 
men struggling with the wilderness, subduing soil into cultivation, 
opening trade and creating for it avenues. The first efforts of 
these men have their aim and end in physical good. The physical 
want precedes, in the order of time, the intellectual. Plough- 
shares come before philosophy. The wfile, and then the dulee—the 
body first, and the intellect, which is beyond it. No demonstra- 
tions of Malthus are needed here. 

“With convictions of this kind, there would be, in our case, 
something of the nature of fatuity, were we to enter the literary 
field with a new enterprise, to be sustained amid all its hazards, 
and to rest so/ely for its success upon the votaries which literature 
may chance to have. We should rather marvel at such temerity 
in another than be inclined to imitate it ourself. Our individual 
resources, though they might be sustained by ever so large an 
amount of public spirit, would unquestionably be exhausted in the 
large outlays and the meagre revenues which our literary friends 
now and then dolefully count up. We should yield ourself in the 
struggle to place others on their feet, and prejudice a good cause 
by a premature advocacy and a forced abandonment of it. 

“ What, then, can be done, and why are we moving at all? By 
what process have we been lulled into the pleasing assurance that 
our present connection with the publishing world will be a 
successful, an enduring, and an influential one? We answer, in 
brief, that we address ourselves to the times as they are, and to 
the circumstances as they exist. The class of wants ‘yiiich comes 
within our cogtizance, and which we volunteer to supply, is the 
class which our region of country is now feeling, must feel, and 
continue to feel, before any other class can be thought of, or even 
exist. They are the practical wants of every-day life, developed 
in the first movements of private or public enterprise ; in the busi- 
ness relations of man with his fellow-man. Falling in with the 
spirit of the age, and the country, without dropping behind on the 
one hand, or outstripping it on the other, we seize upon the 
practical field of labor. We hold up thé< map of busy life,’ with 
its broad, deep lines of struggles, and toils, and hazards, in con- 
quering wildernesses into fields; in rearing up States out of 
adventurous woodmen ; in advancing individual fortune ; in con- 
necting section with section, and region with region, by ties of 
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reciprocal interest and fraternal affection ; and in marching on with 
the whole to those high destinies which, as a people, it seems to 
be the will of God we are to reach.” 


He at first contemplated publishing his Review in his native 
city, loving her with the devotion of a lover, and always desir- 
ous that his future fame might be associated with her. But 
mature reflection induced him to emigrate to New Orleans, the 

reat Commercial Emporium of the West. No sooner had his 

EVIEW been established, than he received the appointment of 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Louisiana. 

When President Pierce came into the presidential chair, the 
Secretary of the Interior invited Mr. De Bow to take charge of 
the Census Bureau. As Editor and Compiler of the great Cen- 
sus Report of the United States for 1850, it is admitted that he 
surpassed his predecessors in the great task which he imposed 
upon himself, and the masterly manner in which he executed it. 

It is a work of great research, curious inquiry and immense 
value, and was prepared at a greatly reduced cost to the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Jefferson Davis who was at this time Secretary 
of War, recommended him to the Chinese Mission, but patriotic 
motives induced him to continue within the sphere of his duties 
at home, 

His arduous labors in preparing the Census did not lessen his 
zeal for advancing the interests of his Review, which after 
struggling with and vanguishing many difficulties, had attained 
an extensive circulation and great popularity at the South. He 
was always a warm advocate of Southern rights. His political 
Opinions were drawn from the writings of Jefferson, Madison 
and those who were regarded as standard authorities in Vir- 

ginia and South Carolina. More recently he revered Mr. Cal- 
houn as the true prophet, who clearly discerned and foretold 
the approaching storm that was to desolate our beloved country. 


’T was the sunset of life gave him mystical lore, 
As coming events cast their shadows before. 


An elaborate account of the proceedings of the Memphis Con- 
vention over which Mr. ©. presided, was prepared by Mr. De 
Bow who was one of the Secretaries. Its objects are thus stated 
by him: 

“Mr, Calhoun, on his opening address on taking the chair pre- 
sented an admirable view of the whole field which could be pro- 
perly and practically embraced. He did not wish to touch upoa 
mooted questions, and was happy to perceive, in the call of the 
convention, a determination to exclude everything which 
might, by a possibility, draw out political prejudices. The West, 
South-west, and South, were to him deeply interesting portions of 
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the Union, and whatever would tend to elevate them, would meet 
with his hearty co-operation. These were the great agricultural 
divisions, whether terminating on the Southern Atlantic, on the 
extended gulf, or running backward of the Alleghany Mountains 
and reaching to the Lakes. In these sections, two things next to 
the production, was the distribution of their wealth, in proper 
markets, with a command of those markets; and the military and 
moral safeguards which could be thrown around the various 
necessary transportations. He did not, himself, believe in the 
power of the General Government to conduct a system of inter- 
nal improvement. He had, independently of other objections, 
seen the evil effects of it, in too many instances where it has been 
attempted, and the system of log-rolling which ensued ; but, in 
relation to the great high-way of western commerce at least, the 
great inland sea of the country—the Mississippi—he did not, for 
a moment question that government was as much obligated to 
protect, defend, and improve it in every particular, as it was, to 
conduct these operations on the seaboard. It was the genius of 
our government, and what was to him its beautiful feature, that 
what individual enterprise could effect alone, was to be left to in- 
dividual enterprise; what a state and individuals could achieve 
together, was left to the joint action of individual and state; but, 
what néither of these, separately, or conjoined, were able to ac- 
complish, that, and that only, was the province of the Federal 
Government. He thought this was the case in reference to the 
Mississippi river. There was an indirect aid, however, which 
might be furnished by the federal arm, to internal improvement 
schemes. As a land proprietor, (a position which he hoped it 
would not long occupy) the government, in consideration of the 
improved value of its public domain, might grant alternate sec- 
tions of unoccupied land to the roads, etc., proposing to pass 
through it. A guid pro quo was only fair when a real benefit was 
obtained. A bounty, too, might be furnished to railroads, by 
allowing their iron duty free, which would be equivalent to two 
or three thousand dollars per mile. This would not, he thought, 
interfere with the manufacturers of iron at home, since he had it 
on good authority that they could produce it as cheap as the 
foreign article, taking all things together, and the bounty afforded 
them by Government now, would only enable them, under the in- 
fluence of monopoly, to keep up prices for a long period, far 
above what would otherwise satisfy. In regard to the various 
railroad schemes in contemplation he considered that which 
sought to connect the Southern Seaboard with the Mississippi 
valley as most important in every particular. Commercially, it 
threw open markets to Western produce at all times and seasons, 
and furnished two outlets where but one bad existed before. In 
a time of war, there could be no estimate of the value of this. 
The mouth of the Mississippi might be blockaded, and the Gulf 
of Mexico swept by foreign cruisers, and the vast produce of the 
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valley would not be left to perish, but could seek its eastward 
passage in safety to the Atlantic ports—and when the canal, of 
which he was much in favor, was constructed, its way to the lakes 
would be equally open for a large ten of the year. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Calhoun dwelt upon the rare advantages possessed 
by the regions of the South and West above all others on the 
globe; their fertility, their diversity of climate and production, 
their geographical position, and ventured to predict that in less 
than one generation, should the Union continue (which he hoped 
would be perpetual), the West would be engaged in deliberations 
to extend its connection with the Pacific, as it now was with the 
Atlantic, and that the connection would be as intimate with the 
one as with the other. ‘In the end, the commerce of both would 
be commanded, and the great valley become the centre of the 
commerce of the world, as well as of our great Union, if we shall 
preserve our liberty and our free popular institutions.’ ” 


In the September number of this year Mr. De Bow wrote an 
article on “ American Legislation, Science, Art, and Literature,”* 
which contains a complete exposé of his political opinions. In 
the note to this article he suggested an apparent flaw in the 
argument of Mr. Calhoun, which he invited Mr. C., or some one 
= to remove. In explanation of it he received the following 
etter :-— 


“My Dear Srr,—lI received,.on my arrival home a few days 
since, the copy of your Review which you sent me, and read (before 
I received your note) the article to which you refer with pleasure. 

“The note to which you refer, of course attracted my attention. 
Thinking, as you do, you were bound, as editor, to express your 
dissent ; but I must say, on a review of the point, I cannot think 
your dissent well founded. It rests on the ground that, when the 
Constitution gives to Congress the power of withholding consent, 
it at the same time, by implication, gives the power of legislating 
on the case, from which the consent, if given, would exclude it. 
I do not think there is any such implication. The implication is the 
reverse in cases like this, where power is divided. Neither party 
can act in such cases where the consent of the other is required, 
or in the case of the consent of the two Houses to an gct, or the 
approval of the President of an act of Congress, which can only 
be overruled by two-thirds of the House; or where there is no 
qualification of the veto power (of the king of England) to an act 
of Parliament. The consent of Congress, in the case in question, 
was required to prevent States, under the color of contract and 
agreements, from entering into treaties, alliances, or confederation, 


* I propose to publish, in two volumes, 8vo, 2 selection from the writings 
of Mr. De Bow. The first will contain his best literary compositions, 
and the second, his most valuable statistical ones. To be embellished 
with a Portrait.—R. G. B. 
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which is prohibited positively and without qualification in any 
case ; and it was limited to one State with another, for the double 
reason—to guard, on the one hand, against a powerful combination 
of States, united by contract or agreement, dictating to Congress ; 
and, on the other, to avoid the great inconvenience and undue 
extension of Federal power which would have resulted, if the 
States were positively prohibited, in all cases, from entering into 
contracts or agreements. 

‘** Nor do | think the inconvenience you apprehend would follow. 
If it should be for the interest of the two States immediately in- 
terested, to improve the navigation of the river, there can be no 
reasonable fear but that they will apply to Congress for its con- 
sent; or, in case there be any, that Congress will give it, if it 
should be a Jona fide contract, or agreement, for its improvement, 
especially as they could not impose, under the restrictions of the 
Constitution, any toll or burden on its navigation, to which their 
own citizens, as well as those of other States, would not be sub- 
ject. 
me My report has been as well received as I could expect, con- 
sidering the novelty and complication of the questions involved. 
We must allow time for truth to work its way. I have not the 
least fear of its final triumph. All sides will in the end be forced 
to adopt it: they can unite on no other ground. It will become a 
prominent subject of discussion at the next Session, when | shall 
explain myself more at large on some of the points. As the time 
of its meeting is near at hand, and I will be exceedingly engaged 
during the short recess, | must ask you to excuse me from com- 
plying with your request to address you a letter for your Review 
un the subject. A partial discussion might lead to erroneous im- 
pressions, and I have not time for a full one. 

“I take this occasion to congratulate you on the success of your 
Review ; and which I hope will continue to increase until you 
shal! be substantially rewarded for your labor and sacrifice in 
establishing it. With great respect, I am, etc., etc. 

Jno. C. Carnoun. 

But neither the prophetic warnings of Mr. Calhoun, nor the 
protests of conventions could prevent that calamity which befell 
the South. Among the first, Mr. De Bow took a decided stand 
in favor of secession. In the Knoxville Convention of 1857 
(over which he presided), he clearly stated the wrongs which 
the South had patiently endured until patience had ceased to be 
a virtue, and warmly advocated a complete separation of the 
Southern States from the Union. At more recent Conventions 
held at Charleston, New Orleans, Macon and other places, he 
maintained the same ground. But the event was inevitable. 
The Southern Confederacy was organized and Mr. De Bow was 
appointed to several offices of trust, which required the peculiar 
knowledge and talents which he was known to possess. But 
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that Confederacy, which the tears.of Southern matrons and the 
blood of Southern heroes had cemented, was dissolved by over- 
whelming hordes of foreign hirelings, who rolled like an ava- 
lanche over the fair fields of the South. The Confederacy is 
now no more. That banner which was “ wreathed around with 
glory” is now furled. 

But ’twill live in song and story 

Though its folds are in the dust ; 

For though conquered they adore it— 

Love the dead cold hands that bore it— 

Weep for those who fell before it ; 


Oh! how wildly they deplore it, 
Now to furl and fold it so! 


His Review which had been suspended for two years during 
the war, was re-established after its close and its publication 
continued until the death of its lamented editor, which took 
place on the 27th of February of the present year. He was 
called to the sick bed of a dying brother whom he tenderly 
loved ; was seized with a violent cold, which, in a few days, put 
an end to his career. We will conclude our article by applying 
to him his own remarks on the occasion of the death of the 
Jamented Hugh 8. Legaré : 

“ It is something to be esteemed in life, and remembered when 
dead. It is something to haye an unsullied reputation among 
those with whom we are immediately associated. But oh, im- 
measurably higher and nobler that aspiration, which, looking out 
upon a whole country and over a whole people, can find only 
there a field meet for its exercise. 

“To be known, yet never seen ; to have won favor and admira- 
tion; to be greeted everywhere with the shouts of proud and 
grateful hearts; a whole country for a home, and a whole nation 
warming into enthusiasm at the mention of a name; this is to at- 
tain a giddy elevation, to reach a height worthy of the immortality 
of genius. 

* But we shall contemplate no more in our midst that exalted 
character, He is gone—dissipated as it were in the mists of his 
sublime elevation. Gone—and what remains there? The shroud, 
the sarcophagus and the clay. 


‘ Expende Hanibalem, quot libras,’ etc. 


“ But he is not dead, Death, though it may destroy the sensi- 
ble proof of existence is impétent against that existence itself. It 
is only Ais mortality that the satirist could ‘ weigh,’ only the mor- 
tality that is exhibited in its insignificance. 


‘ Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula.’ 


“This is the highest eminence to which Death essays; his 
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shafts are broken here. There is that which can not die. When 
mortality ceases, immortality begins.” 


R. G. B. 


ART. I.—THE SOUTH. 


THE difficulty of the Southern condition arises not merely 
from defeat, but from the fact that there are two diverse races 
there. 

Two races south, vastly different, to whom fusion is impossible, 
is the real trouble. This natural difference of races, is aggra- 
vated by their former relation to each other ; one, the master 
race, from its blood and its past legal status, imbued with the 
idea of predominance ; the other, the servile race, ignorant, not 
comprehending truly what freedom is. The master race naturally 
clinging to the past. The enfranchised race looking to the fua- 
ture and impatient of it, without possessing the intelligence ne- 
cessary to their new aspirations. 

This condition is of itself full of difficulty, requiring on both 
sides great wisdom and forbearance. But the natural difficulty 
of the situation is aggravated by the mode of enfranchisement, 
and the nature of the conquering power. 

Freedom was conferred by the conquerors in war. In view 
of the termination of slavery, it would have been desirable that 
it should have taken place by the act of the white race of the 
South. Thus it could have been accomplished under circum- 
stances demanding the gratitude of the enfranchised to their 
former masters. ‘ts accomplishment might too have been gra- 
dual with preparatory tutelage, with some allowance of com- 
pensation, and with colonization circumstances which would have 
operated favorably on the new relations of the races. 

Mr. Jefferson, and the great men of his day, who desired to 
see the end of slavery, looked to gradual emancipation, with 
colonization. 

But in this case, it has taken place under all disadvantages. 

1. Involuntary, so far as the will of the Southern whites was 
concerned. Thus placing the enfranchised under no obligation 
to the Southern whites, but transferring their gratitude to the 
conquerors. 

2. It was without compensation, which naturally intensified 
the dissatisfaction of the whites, at whose expense the work was 
done. 

3. It was immediate, without any previous preparation on 
either side. If the process had been gradual the opinions of 
both races would have been adapted in advance to it, and the 
change to the new order of things would have created less 
violent derangement of the social machinery. 
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4. It was without colonization. A judicious system of colo- 
nization, extended oyer a series of years, would have removed a 
large number of the blacks, and avoided the evil of their too 
great preponderance in certain localities, and gradually opened 
the way to the complete occupation of the country by the whites. 

Emancipation looked at in advance, and put in the best light, 
under the most auspicious condition of wise foresight, was beset 
with difficulties to the most comprehensive statesmanship. But, 
when it camé, it came without any of those prevenires which 
had been deemed so eminently desirable. It was not the decree 
of statesmanship, it was the thunderbolt of war. 

Not only was emancipation without those guards which had 
been deemed necessary, but it was attended with a peculiar and 
special disadvantage ; we allude to the character of the con- 
querors by whom it was decreed. 

The war was waged by a party, and peace was made by a 
party. That party’s first instinct was to preserve its ascen- 
dency. To do this it was necessary to appear in an especial man- 
ner to champion the cause of the enfranchised, the practical 
consequence of which was to set the enfranchised in more or 
less antagonism with the whites. No time was allowed for 
opinion to modify and adapt itself to the new order of things, 
but reform was precipitated more like a coup d’etat, than a regu- 
lated progress. 

This interference from without enhances the difficulties of the 
situation in a large degree. 

The governing power in the interest of party addresses itself 
to the enfranchised. It forces the ballot upon them. It de 
mands that that ballot be cast for it. And why should the enfran- 
chised give it the ballot? because it is the friend of the enfran- 
chised, and the white race is not. 

Hence the tendency is to build up a wall of prejudice between 
the two races. The Government with its vast power discrimi- 
nates in favor of the enfranchised against the whites. All the 
disfranchisements apply to the whites, practically the registry 
of voters is open to all the blacks. This is done, it is true, under 
general rales in reference to loyalty, but the effect is entirely to 
the exclusion of whites, and no exclusion of blacks. No policy 
could be suggested more calculated to antagonize the two races, 
than this of the preference of the blacks over the whites. 

The condition of the South is one therefore full of difficulty, 
because the peculiar trouble of the South is the antagonism of 
races, and this is aggravated by the governing powey. 

Every political community should be directed by its intelli- 
gence. This would seem to be a law or a right of society, but in the 
case of the South this principle is reversed. Mind is proscribed, 
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and matter is made predominant. The intelligence of the South 

is in a large degree prohibited participation in public affairs, 
and they are turned over to the ignorant masses. The South is 
thus threatened, in addition to the other misfortunes under which 
it is suffering, with the domination of ignorance. Mr. Guizot 
on some occasion remarked that it was impossible to govern from 
below upwards. The South are now being subjected to this 
experiment. It is not permitted to use its intellect, to work out 
its mission, when its calamitous and anomalous condition requires 
all its intelligence. 

Government by popular vote is more or less experimental in 
modern society. It exists toa very limited extent only in civil- 
ized nations, because it is not considered a safe and wise form of 
administration. The conduct of society, government, requires 
the highest wisdom, and the great object in organizing the. ma- 
chinery of government has been to secure this result. In Great 
Britain, where we turn for the best illustration of free govern- 
ment, the power of government, has never been given to the 
mass of the people. The statesmen of England had always con- 
sidered this a dangerous experiment. But in the Southern States 
this power of government is given to the universal mass, to 
the exclusion of the more intelligent, a large portion of that 
mass, of a race signally ignorant, and incompetent for the direc- 
tion of public affairs. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the condition of the South in its 
political relations is most anomalous and alarming. 

Such being the condition of the Soath, the important question 
is, What should the South do? 

Of course as practical men, they must make the best they can 
of the situation. 

The ‘first great necessity for them is, it would seem, to harmo- 
nize with the black race as much as possible. 

The black race is there, anchored to the soil, as much a part 
of the South for the present, as its glowing sun and its semi- 
tropical products, and there they must remain, to receive as a 
race the solution of- destiny and the great futere, colonization 
being no longer a possible contingency. By antagonizing the 
black race, society at the South is permanently divided, and 
power goes into the worst hands. 

The South are in one of those great natural crises when it 
behooves a people to summon to their aid all their mental and 
moral vigor, to try to comprehend their true condition, and apply 
the best remedy possible. It may not be possible by any course 
of action to arrest immediate evils, but they may be mitigated, 
and a policy -aaugurated, which may produce the best attainable 
results in the future. 
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The first thing the South should do is not to despair. Many 
whites refuse to register. This is to abandon their country, 
and invite the worst. Things are never so bad but what they 
may be worse. Hence no people are justified in abandoning 
their mission. 

In determining on their policy, the Southern people should 
look beyond the present, and survey the future, and work for 
that future as much as possible. In determining that policy, it 
may be assumed as a fact, that the colored race are destined 
henceforth in this country, to be recognized as equal. with 
others before the law. No right can permanently be withheld 
from them because of their color. This is the spirit of the 
age, and preéminently the spirit of the war through which we 
have passed. The acknowledgment of this universal equality 
is the corner stone of the political system of the United States. 
No party can attain power by ignoring it. On one side will be 
a prejudice, that of caste ; on the other side, a principle, that of 
the brotherhood of humanity. The age is eminently sentimental. 
Such is emphatically the case with the public sentiment of the 
United States. The mass of the people of the United States 
are fanatical, though material. In the United States the most 
remarkable condition of public opinion exists, fanaticism and 
utilitarianism. Sentimentalism as a faith, gain asa fact. The 
people of the United States are at the same time spiritual and 
material, fanatical and mercenary, moral and corrupt. Upon 
one point, their opinions are fixed, hardened into stone, that is 
universal equality. It is true this sentiment does not meet with 
universal assent. Some still entertain a spirit of caste, anda 
prejudice of race. 

But this opinion isin the minority hopelessly, and weakens 
every day. The party at the north representing this opinion, 
while their sympathy are with the white race South, yet propose 
the formation of party on a basis, inequality of races, which 
ensures perpetual discord in the bosom of the South. In this 
sense, then, this party is a mistake and a misfortune for the 
South, because it tends to prevent the South from pursuing a 
wise policy in regard to its different races. 

What the South needs, emphatically, and preéminently is 
internal harmony. The structure of Southern society rests on 
two diverse races, as its.foundations. If these two races are in 
a constant antagonism society has no firm basis to rest upon, and 
there is organized anarchy. 

If it be true, that the equality of races is to be the established 
law of opinion in the United States, then the sooner the South 
comprehend this truth, and act upon it, the sooner will society 
settle down in harmony with itself. Nothing could be more un- 
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fortunate, than for the South to be divided into two great hostile 
camps of races, because then it would have no freedom of inter- 
nal action, but be constantly disturbed by action from without 
operating on this division. The politics of the South would be 
directed by the stranger, and there would be no homogeneity. 
It would be repeating on the political arena, what we have so 
often seen in history, in the wars of nations, the alliance between 
the foreign power and a part of the nation, as Great Britain in 
her wars with France would agitate La Vendee, and France 
would appeal to Ireland. 

The South must determine to have no discontented class in 
its society hostile to itself, and in sympathy with the stranger. 
It is only by escaping this condition that the South will be 
mistress of herself in any sense. 

The policy for the South, then, is to conciliate the blacks. 
This is the easiest thing to be done imaginable, if it is entered 
into in the right spirit. Let the Southern whites, recognizing 
that the blacks must necessarily be equal before the law, act on 
this assumption, and freely concede what in no event they can 

revent. Let every thing be done that is possible to convince 
the blacks that the Southern whites are their true friends. 
The blacks are naturally a docile, and grateful race. It is only 
necessary for the whites of the South to be in reality, the true 
friends of the blacks to win their confidence and sympathy. 
Hence every thing that legislation can do should be done for 
their improvement. The more intelligent and moral they are 
made, the better and more useful they will become. As public 
opinion is more potent than the law, public opinion should be 
enlightened up to the proper point in this regard. Let the 
Southern whites thus show themselves by acts as well as words, 
the true friends and benefactors of the blacks, and the work is 
done. If every white man at the South could act sincerely 
on the sublime teaching of inspiration, “love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” and include in that neighborhood of love, the blacks, 
southern society would soon settle down into the tranquillity 
of contented repose. 

The true policy for the whites of the South then is, kindness 
to the blacks. This policy would operate like magic, and 
propagandists from the outside would soon find their occupation 
gone, and would retire from the field, and the two races with 
the same local interests would act politically in entire har- 
mony. The moment this harmony of Southern society was at- 
tained, every thing like radicalism in politics would disappear, 
and the Radical party having accomplished its mission would 
die. Party isa utilitarian organization ; men associate together 
The moment that purpose is attained, 
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the organization dissolves, and parties form on new ideas, and 
for new purposes. 

If the South wish to get rid of the Radicals in the Federal 
capital, let them become the benefactors of the blacks, and the 
Radicals will disappear from the stage. 

The South have not been sagacious in appearir.g to oppose 
the legal equality of the blacks, because by doing so they only 
prejudiced the blacks and threw them into the hands of the 
propagandists from without. But as events have demonstrated, 
it was impossible to stem the tide of equality, and what might 
have been profitably yielded has been violently seized upon. It 
has been truly unfortunate, that the South have not been 
able to see the inevitable, and to regulate their action accord- 
ingly. If at the end of the war the South had recognized the 
legal equality of the blacks, and established impartial suffrage, 
limited without regard to race, universal suffrage would not have 
been forced upon them. ‘So the tronble about the blacks riding 
in the cars has been unnecessary and unfortunate. 

The Southern whites, before they can attain their just position 
as due to their superior intelligence, must prove that they are 
worthy of it, by realizing the march of events, and acting 
accordingly. They havea great, and a difficult victory to gain, 
a victory over themselves, a triumph over their own prejudices. 
Let them do that, and the clouds which now hang over their 
section, will begin to disappear. 

Let every man at the South of the white race remember that 
American politics now rests upon one grand central overruling 
idea, and that is the equality of universal humanity before 
the law. This was the principle upon which the war was 
fought. This idea, which symbolized the moral forces of the 
age was triumphant, and the South can never have permanent 
tranquillity until it recognizes, adopts, and builds upon this idea. 
Let them seize this great principle as essential to their own 
internal repose, and inscribe it on their own banners, and they 
will thus become the van of progress, and will conquer their 
conquerors, by seizing upon the secret of their victory, and 
a He ere it to their own use. 

t is difficult, we know, to educate a people in a moment, 
but the intelligent men of the South should accept this con- 
dition, and as the mind of society goes, we may soon expect 
the body to follow. 

Those at the South who are disposed to despair of the future 
because of the numbers of the blacks, should remember that all 
further immigration to the South must be of the white race. If 
to this we add the further fact, that the whites from their superior 
capabilities will increase in a much faster ratio than the blacks, 
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then it is obvious that there is no danger of the blacks acquiring 
the ascendancy at the South. So far then from the South being 
permanently africanised, the blacks are stronger to-day than they 
will eyer be again, and time will constantly be increasing the num- 
ber and power of the whites. As soon as harmony and confidence 
in the South are restored, and matters settle down into their 
natural condition, the entire South will be under white influence. 
The vlacks will gradually but certainly tend from the temperate 
regions of the South to the terras calientes, until the colored 
race, like a dark fringe, will border the shores of the Southern 
Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. Nothing in the future is 
more certain than this. The white race will, under the new or- 
der of things, descend upon the South in vast numbers to occupy 
its genial and delightful lands. Every day the black element 
will diminish in relative importance, and the white race become 
magnified . 

In view then of this inevitable future, which unfolds.to the 
South so grand a prospect, there is no occasion for despair, but 
every ground for hope. Kindness to the blacks, a cordial welcome 
to the incoming whites, and the future will work out its mission 
beyond the most sanguine expectations, and peace and prosperity 
and happiness and power will once more settle upon that un- 
happy eouth, which has seemed to be the sport of sech cruel 
fortune. 


ART. III.—RECOLLECTIONS OF MEXICO; 
OR, ROAD AND MOUNTAIN.* 


The author has kindly placed at our disposal his manuscript sketches of 
travel and adventure in Mexico, California and Central America, from which 
we propose to extract largely for future numbers of the Review. In this 
issue we commence an account of a visit to the famous volcano of Popocate- 
petl, and will next month furnish chapters 3 and 4, showing the successful 
achievement of its summit and the scientific results of the adventure. 

An examination of the MSS. before us justifies us in promising to our 
readers a rich fund of information and entertainment in following the author 
in his travels over that wonderful land, which, though ip such close prox- 
imity to us, remains virtually a terra incognita to a majority of our people. 
The political changes and disasters in that unhappy country during half a 
century, have engrossed public attention to so great an extent, that its mate- 
rial wealth in mineral resources and in the wonderful fertility of its soil— 


* A large portion of the manuscript of this journal was lost in crossing a 
turbulent stream (Sweet Water) in the Rocky Mountains, shortly after the 
Mexican war, which is mainly the reason why it was never before published. 
Mr. Knox, who wrote it while in Mexico during Scott’s campaign, as the 
correspondent of a leading Southern newspaper, now supplies from memory 
the portion which was lost. 
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which under other circumstances would have attracted a large immigration— 
has been practically overlooked. Recent terrible events have demonstrated 
the weakness of the Republic, for in this light we regard the execution of 
the unhappy Prince whose sad fate all christendom laments, and those who 
look for tranquillity under the present administration will be grievously 
disappointed. Manifest destiny points to the ultimate absorption of Mexico 
by her powerful northern neighbor, and then and not until then may we 
look for a proper use and development of the marvelous resources with 
which she is endowed. Of these resources, of the character of the people, 
of the topography and climate of the country, and of its society and religion, 
our author was a close observer, and we shall draw copiously upon his 
notes for the benefit of our readers.—Epitors REVIEW. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue peculiar civilization existing at a remote period on the 
American continent, which has given rise to so many speculative 
theories among the wise and unwise savans of the present day, 
will, in all human probability, ever remain a blank in the pages of 
history, if we except the few and scanty evidences here and there 
burrowed out by the antiquary. 

Mexico, however, may be said to form, in some measure, an 
exception. Through the Spaniard we get a peep, as it were, into 
her doriner history, but like most brief and uncertain glances it 
only serves to excite but not appease. The romance, too, with 
which the conquest of the country by Cortes was surrounded, 
the wonderful accounts given by that daring adventurer of its 
inhabitants, their strange manners and customs, the fabulous and 
inexhaustible mines of gold and silver, huge volcanoes, enormous 
pyramids, devoted to countless thousands of human sacrifices, 
offered up to the ruling deity of a period of moral darkness, adds 
still more to the interest attached to a land, the endless variety 
and astonishing resources of which nature has so generously sup- 
plied, but which ungrateful man, in his petty squabbles for “a 
little brief authority,” renders unavailable. 

Conquered and settled by a race whose history is colored by 
such marvellous deeds of chivalry and strange adventure, Mexico 
may fairly claim above all other spots in the Western world the 
title of “Land of Romance.” Ever a prey to plundering fac- 
tions of her own people, but recently the object of designing for- 
eign rulers, the tragic end of the young, ambitious—and no dis- 
respect to his memory is intended in saying misguided—Aus- 
trian Prince,* the last of her ill-starred emperors, at the hands of 
the hybrid faction that disgraces the name of “ Liberals,” her con- 


* Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, was shot in the city of Queretaro, with 
two of his generals—Miramon and Mejia—on the 19th of June, 1867. 
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dition is deplorable beyond precedent, and excites at once the 
dint aged and condemnation of the civilized world. It is not too 
much, therefore, to expect that the following work, descriptive of 
some of the characteristic features of the country and people, will 
be read with at least some degree of interest. 

Towards the close of the war between the United States and 
Mexico, | found myself in the capital of the latter country in com- 
pany with the comparatively small army then encamped in and 
around the city. I will not tire the reader with the details of my 
journey to the “Halls of the Montezumas.” Whether] cut my 
way sword in hand, or rode peacefully into the city on the back of 
an ancient but steady-going mule, can be but a matter of little con- 
sequence. But if any there are who evince the s!ightest curiosity 
to learn the motives which impelled me thither, | will answer him 
in two words—“ sight seeing.” | will go further and say, he may 
classify them under two heads, namely, “ sight-seeing,” warlike, 
and “sight seeing,” peaceful. I confess I had a great desire to 
see how scientifically and with what skill men could slay each 
other in the nineteenth century of the Christian era, as compared 
to how the same thing was done at a period when the “ cross” 
had no significance, but was simply an instrument of torture, like 
the “ gallows” or the “stocks.” And here let me remark, in pa- 
renthesis, that the sight was highly flattering to the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era, and at the same time instructive and 
suggestive. 

A time of war cannot be said to be very favorable to the indul- 
gence of “sight seeing,” peaceful, to which this book is chiefly de- 
voted ; at such a time a country does not stand on its best behavior 
or put on its most pleasing aspect. Nevertheless, I contrived to 
pay occasional visits, as opportunity offered, to spots removed 
from the track of war, for the purpose of viewing those objects of 
national interest in which the country abounds, or scanning with 
more than a cursory glance the manners and habits of a people 
with whom “ manifest destiny” indicates we shall one day become 
more intimately connected, One object, however, which possessed 
more attraction for me than all others, yet remained unvisited. 
This was the great volcano of Popocatepetl, which standing next 
in order on the continent to Chimborazo, made famous by Hum- 
boldt, possessed no little interest to those who passed beneath its 
stupendous shadow. To take a nearer view of the huge moun- 
tain, and if possible scale the snowy peak which greeted me each 
morning peering above the clouds, though nearly sixty miles dis- 
tant, had long been contemplated, but put off from time to time 
for more favorable opportunity. Peace, however, was now pro- 
claimed, and a general order issued for the evacuation of the 
country, leaving the inhabitants to work out their own destiny 
in their own way. 

No time was now to be lost in maturing my plans for carrying 
out this object. I accordingly made known my intention to a few 
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friends, principally officers of the army, all of whom, as I had an- 
ticipated, volunteered to accompany me. 

As that part of the country through which our road lay was 
still considered unsafe, a small escort of cavalry became indis- 
pensable. While paying a visit to one of the commanding gen- 
erals, in order to procure this escort, I happened to meet the fa- 
mous Colonel of the no less famous “Texan Rangers,” “ Jack 
Hayes,” who willingly placed at my disposal the number of men 
I required. “A dozen of my Rangers,” said the Colonel, “ who 
know how to accommodate themselves to circumstances, will 
answer your purpose better than the same number of regular 
troops.” There was much truth in what he said, if only a dozen 
men could be found in the heterogeneous crowd composing the 
regiment sufficiently steady to suit the peaceable character of the 
expedition. Of this I had my doubts; for, whatever might be 
said of their bravery, their character for discipline or orderly con- 
duct, it must be confessed, was not of the highest. Dressed in 
whatever garb suited their fancy—the uniform of the enemy fit- 
ting them as well as their own, whatever that was—they pre- 
sented at the close of the war, such a motley crowd of individuals 
in the shape, or rather out of the shape, of a regiment, it would 
puzzle what is termed an “expert” to determine to what nation- 
ality they belonged. The Colonel, however, undertook to pick 
the men, which he did with a judgment which proved how thor- 
oughly he understood their characters. 

he gray light of the morning of the 4th of June, 1848, saw 
our little party issue from the city of Mexico, under the escort of 
thirteen of these redoubted “ Rangers,” including their com- 
mander, who, strange to say, was a doctor, but whose native pro- 
pensity for adventure impelled him to eschew A’sculapius, and 
enlist under the banner of Mars. His boyhgod, as he face- 
tiously expressed it, was passed between climbing the MeGilli- 
cuddy Reeks” of his native Killarney, and reading Cesar under 
the umbrageous shades of the “ Groves of Blarney.” If frequent 
and sometimes not well-timed indulgence in Latin quotations, was 
any evidence of his classical acquirements, we were not long in 
ignorance of them. He was a young man whose appearance in- 
dicated an age bordering on thirty, in the lineaments of whose 
features might be traced the highest type of his race. Of the 
different tribes of the Celt—Milesian, Fomorian, Pheenician or 
Firbolg—whose unlucky stars guided their barks to the coast of 
Ireland, he might be said to represent the “ brown Pheenician,” if 
we may rely on the description handed down to us of those an- 
cient wanderers. Tall and athletic, with dark hair, and a com- 
plexion whose hue seemed well calculated to bear without much 
visible effect the seorching rays of a Mexican sun. His handsome 
features might well be called intellectual, but from a somewhat 
reckless look they bore. For courage he had few equals, even in 
the daring band of which he was a member, and yet was he a fa- 
vorite with all. 
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Such, in brief, was the individual to whom we intrusted, for the 

time being, the safety of our sacred persons, but from whom, as 
it turned out, I never afterwards entirely separated myself during 
the remainder of my stay in Mexico. The other members of the 
party were Colonel White, commanding a battalion at Vera Cruz; 
Captain Lewis, of Indiana; Lieutenant Waters, of the Louisiana 
Dragoons, and Don Manuel Farias. The last named was a native 
of the country, but of pure Spanish blood, on which he prided 
himself not a little. He was a kind, amiable and charitable gen- 
tleman ; and his ample fortune enabled him to perform many an 
act of disinterested benevolence, of which I was more than once 
a witness. Somewhat given to scientific pursuits, he was a most 
willing volunteer in the expedition; indeed, it was planned out 
by us some months before on a journey from Vera Cruz to the 
city, Don Manuel being my travelig companion. On the whole, 
a more enthusiastic, harmonious little party never undertook a 
similar enterprise. Outside the gates of the city we halted, in 
order to see that things were in order, or nothing left behind. 
Here | made the discovery of an addition te our strength I did 
not before perceive, which proved to be nothing less than artil- 
lery. It is true the number or caliber of the ordnance was not 
very formidable, the whole being represented by a diminutive 
mountain howitzer, mounted on the back of a powerful mule, 
which ambled along as indifferently as if she carried a bale of dry 
goods. Curious to learn what induced the Doctor, as he was 
invariably called,—notwithstanding his military rank, which was 
a kind of brevet second-lieutenant by courtesy, extended, per- 
haps, to him out of deference to his profession and education, or 
to qualities more appreciated by the Rangers than either, though 
I believe his real rank in the regiment was that of sergeant—to 
make this unnecessary addition to our force, I asked him if he 
intended to batter down the walls of every little village we should 
pass through as a souvenir to the natives before leaving the 
country. 

“ Heaven forbid you should think me capable of doing anything 
half so barbarous, ’replied he, with a laugh, “ but the intelligence 
that peace has been proclaimed, may not have reached the remote 
district we are bound to; and it is always best you know to be 
provided against contingencies. That little affair on the mule’s 
back,” continued he, “would keep a host of guerrillas at bay, 
should we happen to be driven for shelter behind the walls of a 
hacienda. Besides,” added he, with a droll twinkle of the eye, 
“T have my scientific problems and experiments to elucidate, as 
well as yourself. I have a theory about echoes which I intend 
to solve with the bark of that little bull-dog, as soon as we get 
into the mountains.” That the latter was really the object of his 
bringing the little cannon, I had no doubt. Born and raised in 
a district of Ireland the most famed by nature of all others, the 
echoes of whose hills are world-renowned, I could readily fancy 
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that the Doctor’s contemplations on the subject led him to sup- 
pose that if echoes so extraordinary proceed from the configura- 
tion of hills, of such limited altitude as those surrounding his na- 
tive place, how much greater could be produced from mountains 
whose magnitude surpassed them to so great an extent. It was 
very evident the scientific research of the Doctor was of a some- 
what limited character, the subject being in all probability too 
pe to suit his farsiful nature. However, I did not like to throw 
cold water on his enthusiasm by expressing the doubt | enter- 
tained of his success. 

Nothing appeared to be forgotten by us; everything looked 
orderly and secure. The word forward was given, and our jour- 
" began. 

he voleano of Popocatepetl, or smoky mountain, as its name 
implies in Aztec, is situated fifty-five miles south-east of the city 
of Mexico, and thirty miles west of Puebla de los Angelos. It 
stands in a measure alone, being an outlaying spur of the range 
of mountains which divides the valley of Mexico from that of 
Puebla, but is connected with it by the Pass of Ahualco, from 
which point the chain runs in a northerly direction, gradually in- 
creasing in height, until it assumes an altitude in the neighbor- 
hood of the Pass of Rio Frio, nearly, if not equal, to Popocatepetl 
itself. This elevation is called Iztaccihuatl. The irregular con- 
figuration of the snowy ridge, at its highest point, forms, with the 
help of the imagination, just as one traces out towers and steeples 
par {ethane faces in the burning embers of a fire, the outline of a 
woman lying on her back, under a white shroud, her knees drawn 
up, and having a somewhat prominent stomach. To this imagi- 
nary figure the ancient Mexicans gave the name of Iztaccihuatl, 
which means in the Nahante or Aztec language, White Woman. 
The Spanish historians state that the different tribes or nations 
aid periodical visits to this mountain for the purpose of worship. 
ere the range abruptly dips; rising again, but not so precipi- 
tously, on the other side of the Pass, it sweeps away northward, 
until it mingles with one of those great mountain chains, which 
running parallel, oceupies the whole of the western continent, ex- 
ceeding in solid bulk the Andes of South America, being twice as 
broad as that great chain, and nearly as long, stretching from the 
plateau of Mexico to Behring Straits, a distance bordering on five 
thousand miles. 

The first of these chains is the Chippewyan, or double chain of 
the Rocky Mountains proper, on the East. The next is a broad 
range of high, broken table lands on the West of this chain.* 


* On this chain, in mugged and dreary solitude, flourishes, in the shape of 
Mormonism, a sprig of those isms so rife in our day, the growth of unschool- 
ed human thought and too free, uncontrolled human action, which carry men 
from extreme to extreme ; from the Christian civilization of the West to the 
barbarous customs of the Hast. Here, these two extremes may be found 
blended together even as the physical extremes of the two hemispheres are 
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The third is a lofty range of mountains overlooking the Pacific 
slope, known as the Sierra Nevada, which joins the cascade range 
of Oregon, and may justly be styled the California Alps. 

This general upheaving of the earth’s crust is spread over a 
greater surface and displays a more numerous and greater variety 
of ‘ Paps’ than are to be found elsewhere on the surface of the 
globe. There are various and conflicting estimates of the alti- 
tude of Popocatepet! as well as of its location and features. 

Don Miguel Lerdo de Lejada, in his interesting work on Mex- 
ico, sets down its altitude at 5,400 metres: calculating the metre 
at. 39.37100 inches, it gives 17,717 feet. Other Mexican author- 
ities set it down at 18,000 feet. In the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
its altitude is given at 17,793 feet, while it is described as haviag 
timber growing from its base up its sides to a height of 12,500 
feet. This is erroneous, and conveys the idea that the mountain 
shoots up from where it stands to a height of 17,793 feet, and 
that 12,500 feet of its slope are covered with timber. In reality, it 
rises above the level of the plateau on which it stands only to the 
height of 10,000 feet, 5,000 feet of which may be said to be cov- 
ered with timber. This table land is itself raised above the levei 
of the sea between 7,000 and 8,000 feet, which being added gives 
the whole height of the mountain. But if one were to follow 
the table-land to its base at the sea, some 300 miles distant, he 
would meet with comparatively very little timber on the way. 

In the American Encyclopedia, a production so recent that one 
would naturally expect to find a reliable account of an object 
which isin a measure local, I find the altitudeis put down at 17,720 
feet ; but the location of the mountain is placed at ten miles South- 
west of the City of Mexico, when in reality it is fifty-five miles 
Southeast of that city. 

Humboldt did not ascend this mountain but made a trigonom- 
etrical measurement from below, making its altitude 17,728 feet. 
The Barons Von Gerolt and Gros, made the ascent—the former 
in 1834, and the latter in 1827. Subsequently, the brothers, 
Frederick and William Glennie, are mentioned as having gained 
the summit, at which point they state mercury in the barometer 
to have stood 15.63 inches ; the thermometer marking 39° Fahr. 


blended—extremes meeting. On the other hand may be found another en- 
tering wedge of Oriental barbarism, in the Chinese, whose progressive course 
of empire points Eastward—reversing the order—to the Western Continent, 
where they now set up their religion and extremes in the midst of the Chris- 
tians of the West. What future effect will be the result of such a cause, 
who can foretell? And when it is considered that the facilities for the emi- 
gration of these people are daily increasing; when the Flowery Kingdom 
eould, with as little visible effect upon her, send forth her millions as Ireland 
or Germany could their thousands; when the attractive name of “the Land 
of Liberty” —though it be but a name — becomes fully known thoughout 
the land of despotic Mandarins, the future of America, at least the Pacific 
slope of the Continent, may be such as was never dreamed of in the philoso- 
phy of the Anglo-American. 
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According to Burkhardt’s calculation, these figures indicate an 
altitude of 18,017 feet. In 1848, during the war, Lieutenant Stone 
and a party of officers also made the ascent. A more recent as- 
cension has been made by a party, a description of which was 
published in Harper’s Magazine in 1865. This party took with 
them a barometer for the purpose of measuring the altitude, but 
on gaining the summit ‘“ were unable to use the instrument with 
any degree of accuracy ary to cold and fatigue.” Whatever 
the party may have suffered from fatigue, it is somewhat strange 
it was found so cold. Cold it is, tis true, at such an elevation, 
and keenly so, coming from the tropical heat at the base, but 
the degree of cold which debarred them from noting an instru- 
ment of such importance at such a time, indicates a temperature 
indigenous only to the polar regions. Glennie found the tempera- 
ture at seven degrees above the freezing point; and my ther- 
mometer marked four degrees above that point. Besides it is a 
well known fact that the influence of the sun’s rays daily causes 
the snows of Popocatepetl to melt into numberless streams 
which flow down its slopes, and it is only at night and those 
hours approximating thereto, that the thermometer sinks below 
the freezing point. 

Our road lay over the causeway half way through what was 
once the beautiful lake, in the centre of which stood the ancient 
city of Mexico,* but is now an extensive marsh covered partly 
with water. It is called by the Mexicans the causeway of the 
Noche Triste. This remarkable name is derived from the roman- 
tic history of Cortes. In his retreat from the city along this 
causeway during the night, he was furiously set upon by the Mex- 
icans, who destroyed the flower of his army. Such was,the dis- 
astrous consequences of that eventful night, the Spaniards ever 
after called it the Woche Triste (Sorrowful Night. ) 

A monotonous ride of some ten miles brought us to the base of 
a high conical hill, called El Pefion. This hill, before unnoticed, 
has become somewhat remarkable in connection with Scott’s cam- 
paign. Having been fortified by the Mexicans, it checked and 
turned the whole of his army in its approach to the city in this 
direction. At this point the character and appearance of the 
country suddenly and agreeably changes, particularly to those 
who have just passed over the dull and uninteresting causeway 
of the Noche Triste. Here commences the rich, cultivated country 
for which the valley of Mexico is famed. Well laid out planta- 


* “This great City of Texitan (Mexico,)” says Cortes, “is situated in the 
salt lake, and from the main land to the denser parts of it, by which route 
one chooses to enter, the distance is two leagues. There are four avenues or 
entrances to the city, all of which are formed by artificial causeways, two 
spears length in width. The city is as large as Seville or Cordova; its 
streets, I speak of the principal ones, are very wide and straight ; some of 
these and all the inferior ones, are half water, and are navigated by 
canoes.” 
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tions and smiling ranches greet the traveler at short intervals, 
while the road is cooly shaded by luxuriant arching trees; little 
limpid rills with green grassy banks meandering by the roadside, 
temptingly invite the traveler to refresh and repose. 

In no particular haste, our day’s journey being marked out and 
ample time allowed for it, pipes and flasks suddenly made their 
appearance, which were before hidden in the deep recesses of 
cupacious pockets. Every one, from the driver of our artillery 
to the commanding doctor, seemed bent on enjoying himself. 
Here we passed an hour so pleasantly, that it was with reluctance 
we resumed our steeds. A short ride of about five miles brought 
us to the village or town of Ayottla. Hitherto, our route lay 
principally on the great National Road from the Capital to Vera 
Cruz. From Ayottla, however, the advantage of a well paved 
road ended, and the difficulties of the journey began. 

Our halting place for the night was the town of Chalco, situated 
on the lake of the same name, some six miles distant, the road 
running through a flat, swampy, sickly district, where our horses 
mired more than once, causing considerable discomfiture as well 
as delay. And, to crown the matter, just as the distant walls of 
the welcome little tewn appeared in view, souse went the unfor- 
tunate artillery mule up to her neck in a hole. She had been care- 
lessly led too near the brink of one of those deep pools of black 
looking water that skirted our swampy track, and the earth hav- 
ing given way beneath her feet, she tumbled in. There was noth- 
ing for it but a systematic appliance of ropes and tackle, with 
which we were well supplied. The only difficulty was to a 
the mule from sinking out of sight altogether, artillery and all, 
until these could be got ready. . After some trouble she was once 
more placed on her legs, but not until a couple of the rangers 
had been obliged to take to the water to their manifest disgust 
judging from the not over-delicate epithets they bestowed on the 
hybrid. While these operations were going on, the sun had set 
and the short twilight was deepening into the shades of night. I 
must admit there were strong a manifested of an ignomin- 
ious desertion, on our part, of the Doctor while taking a survey of 
the situation ; that individual, up to his knees in mud, excitedly 
giving orders, the rangers running hither and thither, swearing 
dreadfully ; the mule and artillery slowly disappearing beneath 
the black waters of the pool ; the night coming on bleak and chilly, 
and a warm and hospitable inn dangerously near. But I am 
proud to say, our better nature prevailed. As soon as we saw 
with what marvellous celerity the Doctor extricated the shivering 
quadruped, one and all declared their determination to stand by 
him to the last. 

It was night when we reached the little town of Chalco. As I 
entered the inn, following the Doctor, a man dressed in the garb 
of an ecclesiastic, but whose strongly marked features and pierc- 
ing black eye attracted my notice, was passing out. Stgnnine 
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aside to let him pass, brought him face to face with the Doctor. 
No sooner did their eyes meet than the priest sprang back with a 
bound, his features assuming a terrible expression of hatred, 
mingled, I thought, with fear, while his hand sought for the 
weapon it did not find. After a moment’s hesitation, the Doctor 
advanced, hat in hand, to where the other stood glaring fiercely 
at him, and with an air of respect, seeming like humility—whether 
real or assumed, it puzzled me to determine—said : “ Father, the 
war is over, and I come to crave your pardon and your blessing. 
We never should have been enemies; but men enter into strifes, 
particularly Irishmen, the abstract nature of which they know lit- 
tle ; and as I am not an exception to the rule which seems to guide 
‘the way of the world,’ trust you will let by-gones be by-gones.” 
As he ceased he held out his hand to the padre. 

While the Doctor was speaking, the countenance of the priest 
underwent an extraordinary change; the fierce and terrible ex- 
pression it had assumed on first beholding the Doctor, gradually 
gave way to a semblance of benevolence, even of mildness, which 
had the effect of almost changing him into another being. Cast- 
ing his eyes over the party which had gathered around, he spoke, 
apparently addressing us as well as the Doctor: “Tis true the 
strife is over, and it is my duty to forgive. You were the invad- 
ers of the beloved land, dear to her sons, alike the cradle and the 
grave of Montezuma. As long as your hostile footsteps pressed 
the soil, I considered it to be a holy duty to drive you forth. I 
believed you to be, not only the enemies of my country, but of the 
holy religion in which I was bred—that religion through whose 
unity its enemies shall be overcome, and the effects of time defied, 
when heresy and sectarianism, dividing and subdividing by a 
licentiousness of opinion, shall have passed away forever. As an 
humble but imperfect follower of Him, who asked for forgiveness 
for those who crucified Him on the cross, 1 freely forgive you, 
and, in turn, ask pardon for myself, if I have in any way done you 
what you conceive to be a wrong.” 

As the enthusiast ceased, for enthusiast he evidently was, he 
gave his hand to the Doctor, who shook it warmly and forthwith 
led the way to a more private apartment, for the rangers and the 
people of the town were beginning to crowd in. Here an eluci- 
dation of this extraordinary scene was obtained. Closing the 
door, the Doctor individually introduced us to the priest. At 
the first sound of his name, “ Padre Haroute,” the start of sur- 
prise and astonishment, proclaimed the interest felt in the name 
of this notorious individual. This was the great guerrilla chief, 
whose name was on the lips of every soldier of the American 
army, from the drummer boy to the general, whose limited but 
daring band often caused much annoyance to the army in the rear 
and against whom the rangers were especially detached to oper- 
ate. It was in one of the numerous skirmishes that took place be- 
tween them that the Doctor in some way became known to the 
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guerrilla chief, but in what manner he never would disclose. 
Though the padre was aware that peace had been made, he was 
nevertheless taken completely by surprise by the appearance of 
the Doctor and his band in that remote place. 

While supper was preparing, they held a long and private con- 
versation together, which I was glad to perceive was of a satisfac- 
tory nature, for, as the padre rose from his chair, he again took 
the hand of the Doctor, at the same time politely requesting us to 
consider ourselves his guests for the night, an invitation we as 
politely accepted, suspecting that the quantity or quality of the 
viands would not suffer thereby. Nor were we disappointed. 
The supper was good, the wine better; the guests hungry and 
thirsty, and the host, for a guerrilla, polite and attentive, setting 
us a good example in everything except in our devotions to Bac- 
chus. In this particular, though not altogether abstemious, he 
was moderate indeed, as most Mexicans are. This duty he trans- 
ferred to the Doctor. Need | say it was performed satisfactorily ? 
In conversation, he steadily avoided politics and religion, contin- 
ing himself to subjects suited to the nature of our expedition. 
Considering the character of the brief harangue with which he 
greeted us on entering, this was somewhat unexpected, but very 
satisfactory. From him I obtained what I considered the first 
reliable account of the nature of the ascent of the Peak, which 
was of a character that rendered our hope of success nearly cer- 
tain. He knew every gorge and pass in the mountainous journey 
before us; from him we learned that the swamp in which we had 
nearly lost our formidable artillery, could have been avoided with 
a better guide. And it was with no little satisfaction we heard 
him express his intention of joining us on the morrow’s journey. 

The worthy priest and ex-guerrilla was on his way to resume 
his sacred office, and preferred the by-ways of the mountains, to 
the certainty of meeting the American troops on the more direct 
national road. Feeling over-fatigued | retired early, accompanied 
by Don Manuel, leaving the party still at the table in the full bent 
of their enjoyment, recounting tales of flood and field, aud argu- 
ing on the merits and demerits of the different conflicts which took 
place during the war ; and many an elucidation of occurrences they 
got from the padre, which before seemed inexplicable. 


CHAPTER II. 


The blinding light of a candle held before my eyes by the pa- 
tron of the inn, awoke me from a sleep that knew no break. 

“The day is breaking, Sefior, and the Padre and commandante 
are already prepared for the road,” said he, as he crossed the 
room to awaken Don Manuel, who still slept. 

Throwing on my clothes, I descended to the breakfast room, 
where I found the Doctor concocting a morning draught for some 
of the party, who, from the appearance they presented, seemed 
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sorely in need of astimulant. Nor was I surprised when I learned 
that the night had degenerated into what might be called a carouse. 
Up they all were, however, and ready for the road. 

A motley crowd of Mexicans assembled before the inn to wit- 
ness the Padre’s departure, under so strange an escort. He ad- 
dressed them in a few words, telling them that as peace was made, 
and the enemy rapidly evacuating the country, it was their duty 
now to show themselves as Christians, as before they showed they 
were men. 

About an hour past sun-rise we rode out of the town, still keep- 
ing the borders of the lake for some distance, until we sighted a 
deep narrow gorge in the mountains on our right. Through this 
gorge the Padre said our route lay. It did not appear to be more 
than three or four miles off, yet we traveled double that distance 
before reaching it, so deceptive to the eye are distant objects in 
this region. A rough journey of an hour through this gorge 
brought us to one of the most lonely spots my eyes ever beheld. 
We were now fairly within the mountains; and the eye, which 
had been dwelling so long on the flat, marshy shore of the gloomy 
lake, made this beautiful valley ten times more lonely. 

Clusters of luxuriant fruit hung from the branches of the trees, 
disputing for space to grow with the tangled but splendid foliage 
with which they were environed ; birds, whose gorgeous plumage 
vied with the lovely flowers of every variety and hue that strewed 
our path, flew from branch to branch above our heads, contrast- 
ing strangely with the cold snowy mountain peaks within such 
close proximity. 

The fierceness of the noonday’s sun obliged us to take shelter 
under the shade of a spreading tree, beneath which ran a brawl- 
ing little brook, upon whose grassy banks we threw ourselves in 
all the abandonment of that “dulce far niente” which this deli- 
cious climate engenders. Flasks and pipes were again in requisi- 
tion, as on the day previous, and another of those brief but bliss- 
ful periods was passed, which are treasured up when more im- 
posing scenes are forgotten—“a green spot in memory’s waste.” 

Pursuing our journey, the road passed over the spur of a 
mountain abutting into the valley, leading us into another of 
smaller dimensions, but closed in by a ciréle of precipitous heights, 
which made it resemble a huge Roman Amphitheatre ; and a small 
herd of cattle scouring across the limited space, followed by 
vacqueros on horseback, added not a little to the delusion. 

The Doctor considered this spot admirably adapted, as indeed 
it appeared to be, all things being equal, for putting into practice 
his theory of echoes. Accordingly he commenced loading and 
discharging the little gun, but not even the ghost of an echo re- 
paid him for his labors. Disgusted with the want of success, he 
daa consigned it to the back of the mule, and sought solace in 

is pipe. 

A narrow opening, which might be termed the gateway of the 
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amphitheatre led through a narrow defile, thickly wooded, but 
which gradually expanding as we advanced, exposed to view a 
richly cultivated tract, out of which rose the white walls of a 
hacienda, where we found accommodations for the night, and, 
through the influence of the Padre, a welcome. Ameca, a town 
principally inhabited by Indians, was to be our halting-place for 
the night, but the Padre having changed our route for one more 

icturesque and interesting, but longer, substituted the comforta- 

le and commodious hacienda for the crowded and not over- 
cleanly inn of a semi-Indian town. 

The morning’s dawn saw us again on the road which still con- 
tinued through a succession of pine-clad hills and valleys that 
might be called a repetition of those seen the day before, except 
that the outlines of Popocatepetl were now becoming more clearly 
defined. 

We had been traveling along a ridge of hills for some time, which 
ran parallel to the lofty range of mountains, of which Popocate- 
petl is the outlaying sentinel, and had arrived at a point affording a 
full view of the open country, out of which it springs. When the 
Doctor, considering it would be the last chance he should have of 
calling forth the echoes of the mountains, proposed to greet us 
with another salvo of artillery. 


“ Mute the echoes now, that range so wild in childhood glee.” 


Discharge after discharge gave forth a dull leaden sound that 
drew no response from the hills. The close proximity of the 
mule, while the gun was being discharged, proved that she was 
well used to the sound; and I thoughtlessly suggested to the 
Doctor, that as the animal was so well trained he might spare 
himself the trouble of unstrapping the gun by discharging it from 
her back. This uulucky suggestion was no sooner uttered, than 
he expressed his surprise at not having thought of it before, 
and forthwith proceeded to put it into execution. Notwithstand- 
ing my protestations that I was not serious in what I said, the gun 
was loaded and discharged. As the report sounded out, the un- 
fortunate mule flew forward with an impetuosity as if impelled by 
acatapult. Stumbling, tripping, kicking—now down—now up, 
she struggled forward for at least thirty yards, until by a tremend- 
ous effort, she permanently gained her legs. The roar of laugh- 
ter, whoops and yells that followed, contributed to scare the 
already frightened animal, who now dashed off, tearing down the 
road at a speed that defied pursuit, seemingly affected no more by 
the weight of the little cannon on her back than if it was a feather, 
while the clouds of dust she raised marked her track on the plain 
below, until I began to think that it would be the last we should 
see of our artillery. 

Despatching a couple of men after the runaway, we halted to 
take our noonday rest, as usual under the most shady tree we 
eould pick out. Here we were entertained by the following 
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characteristic dialogue between the Doctor and Don Manuel, who 
spoke English very well, with the exception of occasionally drop- 
ping a connecting word: 

* What you fire that gun off so much for, Doctor, eh ?” enquired 
he, in a tone in which i thought there was a slight degree of sar- 
casm mingled. 

“T have a slight suspicion that I have already informed you,” 
answered the Doctor, with some asperity, as if echoing back the 
tone of Don Manuel, “Yes, yes, I see, you want to get echoes up 
here in these mountains. At this altitude, eh ?” continued he; the 
sarcasm in his tone there was now no mistaking. 

“ And why not, if I might make so bold as to ax you ?” laughed 
the Doctor, assuming the brogue of his native land, and withit his 
good humor. 

“ Yes, yes, you ask, I shall tell you,” cried Don Manuel, set- 
tling himself down, as if about to deliver a lecture. “The laws 
of acoustics,” he began, “are as yet but imperfectly known, but 
they are well enough understood to establish the fact, that air is 
the medium by which sound is transmitted. What is the altitude 
of the spot on which we are now seated ?” asked he with an im- 
portant air, and putting on his best English. “ Faith, I don’t ex- 
actly know,” replied the Doctor, “ perhaps ten thousand feet.” 

“ Exactly,” resumed Don Manuel, “ fully ten thousand feet ; and 
therefore we are elevated above one-third of the whole atmos- 
phere, or air. How then do you expect echoes, when you have 
one-third less of the medium to transmit the sound ?” 

The Doctor was no fool; he felt the full force of the other’s 
reasoning, and for the first time seemed at a loss for a reply. 

“ Prius audis guam ego,” sighed he, as he scratched a match on 
the sole of his boot to light his pipe. 

“ What's that you say, eh ?” exclaimed Don Manuel, not under- 
standing the quotation, supposing it to be an expression of doubt 
in what he said. 

“Oh, nothing very particular,” answered the Doctor. “I merel 
said you have the knowledge (news) before me; that was all.” . 

“ Ha, ha,’’ laughed Don Manuel, “I have the knowledge be- 
tore,” said he tapping his forehead ; “and by gar, you have it be- 
hind.” 

This sally caused a shout of laughter at the expense of the Doc- 
tor; nevertheless he joined in it as heartily asthe next. The little 
gun was heard no more. Having descended to the valley, our 
course now skirted the foot hills, over a smooth but dusty road. 
The Padre had evidently taken us by a round-about way, but it 
was with the object of showing us the country from the best 
points of view. 

“Ts that aranch yonder ?” asked the Doctor of the Padre, point- 
ing through the clouds of dust we raised, to a dark object a short 
distance off. 

“ No,” replied he, “it’s a rock. But the first time I paid a visit 
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to this place, like yourself, I took it for a house, for it certainly does 
look like one.” ‘The object to which the Doctor alluded was a 
large rock or “ boulder” standing solitary and alone, conspicuous, 
no object being near it to attract the eye. It looked as if it had 
fallen from the neighboring heights and had rolled into the valley ; 
nevertheless, its aspect was so strange and out of place—indeed, 
it was this peculiarity that caused the Doctor to remark it—that 
I determined to take a nearer view of it. It proved to be a large 
irregular square rock not unlike an ordinary house; but on a 
closer examination, I found it had, geologically, nothing in com- 
mon with the locality; it was in fact, foreign, and not indigenous 
to the soil on which it lay—“a wandering stone.” This was my 
first meeting with these erratic stones on this Continent, though, 
subsequently, I encountered more than one on the eastern slope 
of the Rocky Mountains, though none west of them. Numer- 
ous and various are the theories as to what agency transporta- 
tion from their native beds is to be attributed; one of which is, 
that they were stuck fast in icebergs, and dropped as they floated 
over the Continent, at a period when it was submerged. But this 
theory could not apply to that portion of the Continent lying un- 
der the tropics, where this stone lay, unless, indeed, that at the 
remote period of the submersion there was a radical change in the 
bearing of the ‘poles,’ which is probable. Be the cause what it 
may, these singular stones are to be found in almost all parts of 
the world. They may be traced from Northern New York to 
Long Island, from Canada to New York, from Newfoundland to 
Ireland, from the Shetland Isles to Norway, and from Sweden to 
Livonia and Prussia ; but from what quarter this one came, I shall 
leave to others to discover. It was singular too, that the simple- 
minded and ignorant natives should give it the name of La Zs- 
trafia, or the * Stranger.” 

One of the rangers having climbed to the top of the “ boulder” 
called out that he saw a “lake” about a mile off in the direction 
of Popocatepetl. As there was no lake or sheet of water of any 
description on the plain which we had a perfect view of from the 
heights, we told him he must be mistaken. He said, “ No, there 
was no mistake about it whatever,” that we might see for ouselves, 
if we took the trouble to climb up. The Doctor now went to the 
top of the stone and confirmed what the ranger said ; accordingly 
the whole party mounted to the top. A lake, indeed there was, 
and one of the most beautiful it is possible to conceive, lying 
embosomed in trees, about a mile distant, in the direction the man 
had stated, the clear glassy surface of whose waters sparkled in 
the sun like a mirror; its grassy banks and numerouslittle wooded 
islands all defined with such perfect distinctness as to leave on the 
mind of the beholder no possible doubt of its reality. “ Ah!” 
exclaimed the Padre, “ Mexico is bountiful of these optical delu- 
sions, and I have witnessed many, but never before saw one as 


perfect as this.” “What,” cried the Doctor, “ you don’t mean to 
say, it is a mirage.” 
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“What else can it be, Sefior?” rejoined the Padre, there is 
not a drop of water on the whole plain, as well I ought to know.” 

“ Well,” replied the Doctor, “if that lake is a fiction there is 
some foundation for enchantment.” 

It certainly looked too real for one’s mind to realize, while 
gazing upon it, that it had no actual existence. And long the 
party lingered admiring the beautiful, but fictitious oasis of the 
arid plain. 

One of the horses having been carelessly tied below, broke 
loose, and started off in the direction of the supposed lake. 

“‘ Look,” cried the Doctor, “egad the horse seems to be labor- 
ing under the delusion as well as ourselves: he is evidently going 
to slake his thirst. Mount,” said he to one of the men, “ and 
catch him, and be sure you water him in the lake before you 
bring him back.” 

I was surprised at this singular phenomenon presenting itself 
from so elevated a point, for it rarely appears but when the eye 
is on a level, or nearly so, with the plain. But a closer examina- 
tion of the locality revealed the fact of a depression of the land 
where the rock stood which must have brought its top on a level 
with the plain.*™ 


* The looming of ships at sea, or of distant shores is a phenomenon pro- 
duced by similar atmospheric causes. In 1822, Capt. Scoresby saw by its 
inverted image in the air, the ship “ Fame,” which afterwards proved to be 
at the moment seventeen miles beyond the horizontal range of vision. 
Doctor Vance in 1806, saw from Ramsgate, at which place only the tops of 
the towers are visible, the whole of Dover Castle, + my as if placed bodily 
on the side of a hill. On Lake Geneva a boat has doubled and placed 
some distance apart. 

The Fata Morgana, so called by the natives, is an illusion of a very 
singular nature, frequently seen on the Calabrian shore. On the Sicilian 
shore opposite, beneath the dark back-ground of Messina, are seen refracted 
and reflected—inverted images are usually the result of the latter—on the 
water, gigantic figures of men and horses moving over the picture, as 
figures in miniature are seen flitting across the Camera Obscura. 

The number and variety presenting themselves of these illusive but inter. 
esting pictures, are far too great for the space these pages afford. There is 
one however, I will not pass over, inasmuch as it is connected with interest- 
ing historical events. 

A band of Highlanders were seen drilling on the inaccessible slope of a 
hill in the memorable year 1745, in Scotland. They were so plainly visible 
that the color of their tartans were distinguished. The superstitious coun- 
try people looked upon it as a ppc forewarning of war, which was 
verified by the breaking out of the rebellion shortly after. But it was sub- 
sequently discovered that the clan whose reflected images are recognised 
on the inaccessible hill side, was at that precise time actually drilling ina 
lonely glen some twenty miles off. How many presentiments which are 
deemed the result of preternatural causes could be accounted for by a 
knowledge of the operation of natural laws ! 

The “Mirage” is owing—as well as similar optical illusions—to the 
unequal density, refracting and reflecting powers of adjacent strata of air, 
usually close to the land or sea. This inequality is produced by the differ- 
ence of temperature between the air and land, or water. The intense heat 
of the sand on arid plains under the tropics greatly rarifies the air ; and rays 
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Night had already fallen when we arrived at the ranch of 
Pedro Hernandez, at the foot of Popocatepetl. Here we found 
the two rangers and the artillery mule, not much the worse of 
her mishap. The extent of the accommodations or the quality of 
the fare was not equal to the commodious hacienda and luxuri- 
ous board of the previous night, but these were made up by what 
is ever. to be preferred, kindness and attention. A letter from 
the proprietor of the estate, who resided in the city of Mexico, 
to the Patron of the ranch, placed the dwelling in a measure at 
my disposal, but not the dispositions or feelings of the inmates— 
these can only be drawn forth by one’s owndeportment. Though 
room could have been made for the rangers in the ranch, they 
preferred camping out; having tents for the purpose, the weather 
being what is is often appropriately termed “ glorious.” 

As I gazed next morning at the ome dome swelling up- 
wards, almost from the very door at which I stood, ten thousand 


feet above, its cold hood of snow extending down its slopes, nearly 
one third of the way, I fairly shivered at the prospect of encoun- 
tering its icy crags. Hearing some one stir beside me, I turned 
and saw the Doctor gazing up the mountain, his mouth wide 
open, and awe and astonishment on his countenance. 

“What do you think of our chances of success with that pros- 


pect before us, Doctor ?” said I. 

“] have passed by this mountain,” replied he, “ twenty times at 
least, at comparatively short distances, but never as near as this, 
and never before realized the sublime loftiness of hight, the stu- 
pendousness of its proportions. The Padre, in the account he 
gave,” continued the Doctor, “of course did not deceive us, but 
he was never up the mountain, and may have been deceived him- 
self in the account he received of it. But here he comes; let us 
hear what he has to say.” 

“ Padre,” said I, addressing the ex-guerrilla as he approached, 
“you say you were never up the mountain; is there a possibility 
of your being deceived in the account you got of the character of 
the ascent ?” While speaking, I inquiringly gazed up at the peak, 
three thousand feet of which was one smooth unbroken surface 
of glittering snow, up the surface of which no living thing could 
climb. 

“There is a possibility of my being deceived, Sefior,” replied 
he, smiling, “ but scarcely a ma names. there could be no object 
in deceiving me; besides I have received the account from too 
many different sources, all of which substantially agree.” This 
reassured us. 


of light coming from distant objects, such as trees, fields, lakes, &c., are bent 
from that right line which they would pass on in, by approaching this rare 
stratum through which objects are reflected on the Plain, Two, and some- 
times three images of objects are not unfrequently presented. A practical 
illustration of this may be seen by regarding an object through the heated 
air generated above a very hot stove or through the air regarded from the 
opposite side of a steam boiler. ! 
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As soon as breakfast was over I took the height of the mercury 
in the barometer which was unpacked and set on its tripod the 
night before. I marked 23.00 inches, implying the altitude of 
our present location to be seven thousand three hundred and 
twenty-nine feet. Allowing the height given to the mountain by 
Don Miguel Lerdo de Tajada, to be seventeen thousand seven 
hundred and seventeen feet, there would still be ten thousand 
three hundred and thirty-eight feet of an ascent to be overcome. 

The guide that was to accompany us lived some five miles dis- 
tant ; a messenger having been despatched for him befvre break- 
fast, he was momentarily expected. He was known to the Padre, 
as well as to Pedro Hernandes, the Patron, and highly spoken 
of by both for truth and honesty; indeed as soon as he presented 
himself his honest, open countenance favorably impressed us all. 
He was a half-breed, but of fair complexion, his father being a 
red-haired Spaniard (or was, he being now an old man), from one 
of the Basque Provinces, a district of Spain, where red-haired 
Spaniards abound, and his mother a pure Indian. He was accom- 
panied by his son, a stout lad about twenty, whom we also pressed 
into the service. Antonio, such was the name of the father, con- 
firmed what the Padre had said, and undertook to take us to the 
summit of the peak, with little risk, provided we did not give out 
with fatigue, which he seemed to think not at all improbable. 

He made his first ascent fifteen years before with Von Gerolt, 
but he did not intend to take us up the route by which he then 
ascended the peak—more than one better and safer having since 
been discovered. 

The impression left on the mind of the Doctor, by the survey 
which he took in the early morning’s light, of the icy peak, did 
not appear to have left him, for he remarked as he handed the 
guide a tumbler half fall of brandy, that probably Antonio’s ideas 
of the nature of such dangers, and ours might slightly differ. His 
remark, however, fell upon unwilling ears, for all evidently put 
faith in the guide, with whom I held a long conversation as to 
the preparation necessary to be made, the hour of starting, &e. 

I found we required some eight or ten mules to carry us 
through the pine region, as high up the mountain as it was pos- 
sible for these sure-footed animals to go. This I had not caleu- 
lated on, and I feared it would cost us another day to procure 
them. Antonio and his son, however, assisted by one of the 
“peons” of the ranch, took this duty on themselves, and assured 
me the required number should be forthcoming before night, even 
if they should have to extend their search as far as the village of 
Ozumba. Here the Padre took a ceremonious leave of us; it 
was not unmingled with regret, for he had made a favorable im- 
pression on us all, by a suavity of manner and kindliness of dispo- 
sition singularly out of keeping with our ideas of the man’s former 
character; even on the Rangers, who never failed to treat him 
with respect, the influence was felt. This in turn, doubtless, had 
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its effect upon him, prejudiced as he was against Americans. His 
parting with the Doctor we did not witness, as he rode with him 
a short distance on his journey. 

Daylight had not yet broken the following morning when we 
were all ready for the road, bet waiting for sufficient light to en- 
able us to start. ' The situation of the ranch being on the western 
side of the mountain, it was the intention of Antonio to proceed 
round its base some four or five miles southward, to the ranch of 
his ae The object of this detour I afterwards fully under- 
stood. ; 

The patience of the party was sorely tried by what they con- 
ceived to be the unaccountable tardiness of the coming day. 
Watches were consulted, and anxious looks turned towards the 
east, only to be answered by the huge outlines of the mountain, 
in which, after all, the mystery lay. Antonio, however, being 
well acquainted with the road, did not wait for daylight, but took 
his departure by the slim light of a waning moon, We started 
at a pretty round pace, considering the light, the road being a 
tolerably good one for about a mile, when we encountered one 
of those gulches, which running deep into the dry parched soil, 
is one of the characteristic features of the country. While scram- 
bling down the clayey sides of this “ baranca,” as it is called by 
the natives, the mule of one of the Rangers lost his foothold, and 
went rolling to the bottom. The man, fortunately, was little 
hurt, and the mule not at all so. The Doctor said he regarded 
this as a decidedly evil omen; but the humorous expression of 
the mouth as he spoke, showed that his belief in the evil to fol- 
low from this particular incident was not very sincere; neverthe- 
less, | must confess, the greater number of the party cordially co- 
incided with him, believing him to be serious. 

Another level ride of a mile brought us to another baranca, 
from which point the road gradually sloped upward, and in about 
an hour from the time we left the ranch, the cheerful, blazing fire 
from the open door of the dwelling of the old Spaniard greeted us. 
Day was now dawning, and the air, sharp and frosty, made a fire 
an agreeable accompaniment to the homely but plentiful break- 
fast, which, by a previous arrangement, was already awaiting us. 
We were hospitably received by the old Spaniard and Antonio’s 
wife, a handsome, well-preserved, good-natured woman, some 
four or five years her husband’s junior. The old man looked 
more venerable than he really was, his hair being as white as 
snow ; though his great-grandchild lay sleeping in its cot within 
a few feet of him, z was in reality but sixty-six years of age. 
The infant was the child of Antonio’s son, who was to make the 
ascent with us. The mother, a pretty black-eyed girl (in years 
she was no more) was busily engaged preparing chocolate, and 
frying venison steaks. As the old man walked across the room, 
I could not help being struck with the vigor of his step and the 
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erectness of his carriage. Indeed, he was a splendid specimen, as 
well as a perfect type, of that old Celtic stock which made the rug- 
ged provinces of the Basque one of its resting places in its migra- 
tions from east to west. Hale and hearty, he seemed likely to 
live long enough to see another generation added to the already 
unusual number of which he was the head. The Doctor was so 
deeply interested with the noble-looking old man, that I believe 
he would willingly have given up the expedition for the pleasure 
of gossiping with hint, if he could have done so with any show of 
decency. 

We were not allowed to linger long at breakfast. Antonio’s 
anxiety and repeated calls to mount were not to be disregarded. 
As we were about to start, the guide and his son were called 
back into the ranch by their wives, and from my position I could 
see through the window that it was to bid them adieu, and per- 
haps admonish them to be careful of their lives. The elder em- 
braced her husband tenderly and affectionately, kissing him re- 
peatedly, but releasing him after a few moments thus spent. Not 
so the younger: she clung to the grandson of the ancient Celt 
with a vigor that did as much credit to the muscles of her arms 
as it did to the tender affections of her heart, until drawn away 
by the solicitations of the elder. The father joined us with a 
countenance, placid, but serious; the son with a face like scarlet. 

The condition of this family was much better than I had sup- 
posed. The ranch was commodious and comfortably furnished 
in its way, and the well-cultivated tract of cleared land surround- 
ing it, as-well as some excellent pasture land in the neighbor- 
hood, indicated abundance. Indeed, | afterwards learned that it 
was not to pecuniary considerations we owed the services of An- 
tonio and his son. Though born and raised at the foot of the 
mountain, and numberless times having penetrated the snowy 
covering surrounding its apex, he never but three times in a life 
of forty years stood upon its lofty summit, and it was in a meas- 
ure to gratify his son’s ambition we were indebted for the serv- 
ices of both. 

“Umph,” exclaimed the Doctor, with a ludicrous elongation of 
visage, “ that little demonstration of conjugal affection does not 
indicate that we are about to proceed on a party of pleasure.” 

Don Manuel, who, like most foreigners, knew little of the pecu- 
liarities of Irish character, cried out to the Doctor, “ What for 
you croak so much? By gar, I believe you are afraid of the dan- 
ger. Then stay behind and nurse baby.” 

The summary transfer of the daring Doctor to the nursery, 
coupled with the doubt entertained of his courage, was too ludi- 
crous to be heard with gravity. A burst of laughter followed, 
under the cheering influence of which we set off up the mountain 
at a pace that soon left the more sober Antonio behind. The 
road ran almost directly up the mountain for half a mile. It had 
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been used by charcoal burners years before, but was now rarely 
travelled by man. We waited for the guide only when compel- 
led by the paths running in different directions through the forest. 


(To be continued.) 








ART, IV.—REVOLUTIONS OF '76 AND ’61 CONTRASTED. 


LOCKE, 









FILMER, BROUGHAM AND CARLYLE-—IDENTITY OF ENGLISH 
TORYISM AND SOUTHERN CONSERVATISM. 










Messrs. Eprrors :—The herewith enclosed essay was written. during the 
war, for your REvIew. Its suspension induced me to publish tue article in 
another periodical. I now request you to republish it as part and parcel of 
the history of the times, of cotemporary history; for what men thought 
and wrote during the war is a most important part of the history of the 
war. Especially is this the case, where the author’s writings have usually 
met with a favorable reception from the public that he addresses ; for then 
he may be considered somewhat as the representative and exponent of the 
thought of that public. We have neither changed nor modified any of the 
abstract political doctrines expressed in that essay. But times and circum- 
stances have changed, and we without murmur submit to such change. 
Our plan now is to preserve the Union, and along with it our old prescrip- 
tive rights and liberties, by the antinomes, the opposing, yet concurrent 
forces of Southern conservatism and Northern rationalism, thus begetting a 
healthy equipoise. The Tories of England are conservative, the Whigs 
rationalists. ’Tis the natural division of parties, and but represents and 
carries on that war between Faith and Reason which has always existed, 
but which burst out with uncontrolled fury at the time of the Protestant 
Reformation. Yours, &c., Gero. FITZHUGH. 





























Tus Revolution of 1776 was, when subjected to the searching 
analysis of learned and comprehensive philosophy, the common- 
est thing in nature. The birth of a child, or the moanings of a 
calf excites no wonder, and stirs up no fanatical ardor, because 
of their frequent occurrence; yet the birth of a nation or the 
separation of a colony from its parent stem, are events quite as 
much in the order of nature as the birth of a child, the moaning 
of a calf, or the dropping of the ripened apple from the parent 
stem. The Revolution of 76 had nothing dramatic, nothing 
novel, nothing grand about it. Every child and every chicken, 
that, getting old enough and strong enough to take care of itself, 
quits its parents and sets up for itself, is quite as singular and ad- 
mirable a spectacle as that of the thirteen adult States of America, 
solemnly resolving to cut loose from the state of pupilage and de- 
pendence, from their parent England, and ever thereafter to enjoy 
the rights of independent manhood. It was an exceedingly vulgar, 
commonplace affair. It had nothing poetic or dramatic about it, 
A birth, a christening, a-circumcision, or the donning of the 
“ toga virilis,” in fact, anything that marked an epoch in life, was 
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quite as admirable as this weaning of the American calf from its 
transatlantic dam. 

Colonies are sure to set up for themselves, when strong enough 
to do so, and had been thus setting up for themselves since the 
world began, and excited no special wonder by the procedure. 
So well aware were the Greeks of this fact, that they antieipated 
and obviated this weaning process, (which whether it occur with 
colonies, calves or chickens, occasions heart burning, family quar- 
rels, scratching, and picking and fighting) that a fers out their 
colonies as full fledged and independent nations. Declarations of 
Independence were unknown then. Nothing so pompous, so 
“‘ mal-apropos”” and so silly, is to be found in history until our 
Revolution of 1776. A hundred guns are fired when a prince is 
born in France, yet all the artillery in the world fired simulta- 
neously, could not make the birth or the weaning of a child or 
a nation an imposing event. Either occurrence is decidedly vul- 
gar and commonplace, and Columbian oratory, Fourth of July 
orations, and lengthy Columbiads, in endeavoring to celebrate 
and dramatise them, only serve to render them more ridiculous. 
All the bombastic absurdity in our Declaration of Independence 
about the inalienable rights of man, had about as much to do 
with the occasion as would a sermon or oration on the teething 
of a child or the kittening of a cat. 


Glendower.—At my nativity 

The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets ; and at my birth 

The frame and high foundation of the earth 
Shaked like a coward ! 


Hotspur.— Why, so it would have done 
At the same season, if your mother’s cat 
Had but kittened. 
King Henry IV., Act 8d, Scene 1st. 


It would have been well for us if the seemingly pompous in- 
anities of the Declaration of Independence, of the Virginia Bill 
of Rights, and her act of Religious Toleration, had remained dead 
letters. But they had a strength, a vitality and a meaning in 
them, not thought or dreamed of by their charlatanic, half-learned 
pedantic authors, which rendered them most potent engines of 
destruction. Our institutions, State and Federal, imported from 
England where they had grown up naturally and imperceptibly, 
becoming adapted to our peculiar cireumstances by like natural 
growth and acquisition, might, and would have lasted for very 
many ages, had not thoughtless, half-informed, speculative men, 
like Jefferson, succeeded in basing them on such inflammable ma- 
terials as those to be found in the instruments which we have 
mentioned. 

The doctrines which they contain are borrowed almost literally 
from Locke’s “ Essay on Government.” Locke distinguished him- 
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self in pure metaphysics, deceived and led astray the philosophic 
world, for two centuries, by a system of materialism, and conse- 
quent infidelity, which he himself did not comprehend, or at least 
the necessary deductions from which he did not foresee. A pro- 
fessing Christian himself, he is the father of all modern infidelity, 
infidelity in religion, in morals, in everything. Rousseau bor- 
rowed from him, and sowed his infidel anarchical doctrines broad- 
east throughout christendom. 

Locke’s ‘metaphysics ignored all innate ideas. Man, according 
to his doctrine, is a mere reasoning machine, and derives all his 
knowledge, and all his jedgments and opinions from impressions 
made upon his mind, through the medium of the senses, by exter- 
nal objects. It is not our business now to refute this theory, nor 
to follow it out theoretically or historically into its materialistic, 
infidel and anarchical consequences. We have only to do with 
him as a political pedagogue, as a presumptuous charlatan, who 
as ignorant of the science or practise of government.as any shoe- 
maker or horse jockey, attempted to introduce his false and infi- 
del metaphysics into the field of politics. 

Aristotle had taught, and his teachings had been respected and 
heeded for two thousand years, that society or government was 
natural to man; that he was born uuder government, born a 
member of society, and did not frame or originate government or 
society for himself; that men, like bees and ants, and herds and 
flocks, were impelled into society by their natures, their wants 
and their instincts, that, in fact, society and government, in their 
origin and grand “outlines, were the work of God, not of man. 
He taught further that in all societies some were formed to com- 
mand, others to obey, that inequality, not equality, was the neces- 
sary condition of man, and of all other social and gregarious ani- 
mals; for society can only exist as a series of subordinations. 
Hence he begins his treatise on government, with a dissertation 
on the family, and on slaves, as a natural and appropriate part of 
the family. Human inequality and the natural God-made origin 
of society, are the distinguishing features of his political doc- 
trines. 

Human equality, and the origination and entire construction of 
society and Pagan by man, are the distinguishing features 
of the would-be political philosophy of Locke. He teaches the 
doctrine of the social contract, or compact, and distinctly explains 
it to mean, that men are not by nature social animals, but origin- 
ally lived, each adult, separate, to himself, independent and self- 
governing. That.society is an institution that in process of time 
grew out of positive agreement or compact, and that only those 
who entered into this agreement were bound by it. This is all 
absurd enough, but he is not content with this glaring fatuity. 
He adds, that not only originally did men become members of 
society by poaare agreement, but that even now, no one becomes 
a subject of government or member of society except by express 
agreement. 
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His metaphysics drove him to these monstrous conclusions, for 
to admit that society was instinctive, and not the result of rea- 
soning from experience, was to admit the doctrine of innate ideas, 
the doctrine of Aristotle and the peripatetics which kis philoso- 
phy was intended to refute. 

t is not strange that Locke should have invented the theory 
of the social contract, but at first view it is passing strange that 
the civilized world should have accepted it as a political axiom. 
The wonder is lessened, however, when we find that this theor 
was first broached by him in reply to Robert Filmer’s Patri- 
archa, or the Divine Right of Kings; for the world was ready to 
accept any doctrine rather than concede that implicit submission 
was due to tyrants, however cruel or however incompetent. After 
frequent reading of Sir Robert’s book, we are quite at a loss to 
know what was his exact meaning and intention. In some pas- 
sages he seems merely to hold, that government and society are 
natural and God-made, and that all rulers should be obeyed by 
individuals, as if they were appointed by God. This is the scrip- 
tural doctrine, “ obey the powers that be;” ‘“ Render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s.” This is the doctrine of Aristotle, 
the doctrine for which we are contending, the doctrine of the 
South, and of conservatives the world over. Without them can 
be no stable government. Locke cites the following passage 
from Filmer, which if it stood alone, would prove him to have 
been a truthful and orthodox political philosopher: “In all king- 
doms and commonalties in the world, whether the prince be the 
supreme father of the people, or but the true heir to such a 
father, or come to the crown by usurpation or election, or wheth- 
er some few cr a multitude govern the commonwealth, yet still 
the authority that is in any one, or in many, or in all of them, is 
the only right and natural authority of a supreme father.” This 
is admirable, for it amounts to but this, the old English doctrine, 
“that the government ‘de facto’ is a rightful government, ‘ guoad’ 
the individual? Society at large has a ‘right divine’ to rise in 
insurrection, to correct misrule or to punish tyrants, and then, 
‘the voice of the people is the voice of God.’” We find the 
above admirable passage in Filmer, but nothing good in Locke’s 
essays in reply. ‘They are a tissue of the grossest and most pal- 
pable absurdities and cae ye from beginning to end. 

Lord Brougham in his Political Philosophy holds that Locke’s 
doctrine of the origin of government is absolutely false in fact, 
but admirable in theory. He holds that the settlement of the 
crown, in 1688, was founded on this theory. This is not so. The 
adhesion to the royal stock was a concession to the Divine Right 
doctrine of Filmer. The settlement, ‘like all other laws and con- 
stitutions, was a compromise between the opposing parties, the 
result of controlling circumstances, more the act of Providence 
than the act of man. 

After denounving Filmer, Brougham goes on in a subsequent 
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part of his book to adopt some of his theories. In truth, there is 
no political science in his work. It is a mere political index. 
Any clever man, with a good library, a good librarian, and half a 
dozen clerks, might turn out twenty such works in a year. 

Locke’s doctrine of human equality, which was plagiarized 
literatim et verbatim by Mr. Jefferson, and incorporated in the 
Declaration of Independence and put into active force in the Chi- 
cago Platform, on which Mr. Lincoln was nominated, is thus ex- 
pressed in the beginning of the eighth chapter of his work on 
Civil Government: “.Men being, as has been said, by nature, all 
free, equal and independent, no one can be put out of his own 
estate and subjected to the political force of another without his 
own consent. The only way by which any one divests himself of 
his natural liberty and puts on the bonds of society, is by agree- 
ing with other men, to join and unite in a community for their 
comfortable, safe, and peaceable living, one among another, in a 
secure enjoyment of their properties and a greater security against 
any that are not of it.” This passage in Locke, is almost literally 
copied into the first two sentences of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. First, “ All men are created equal ;” secondly, “‘ Govern- 
ments are instituted among men.” That is, man is not a social 
animal, born into society, born a member and subject of govern- 
ment, but, society and government are human discoveries and 
institutions—not pre-ordained by God, like flocks, and hives, and 
herds. This is the infidel doctrine of Locke’s and the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Thirdly, “ That governments derive their 
just power from the consent of the governed.” Now, men and 
horses and all creatures subject to government, submit to be gov- 
erned, but do not consent to be governed; a consent government 
is no government, for it implies that all shall think alike, con- 
sentio. But to constitute a government at all, the rulers must 
think for those who are ruled. Those who consent are not gov- 
erned, for to be governed implies that one is required and com- 
pelled to do by a superior power, that which, left to himself, he 
would not do. He alone is governed whose will is subjected and 
controlled by the will of another. He submits but does not con- 
sent. 

These doctrines of Locke, put into distinct and imposing form 
in the Declaration of Independence and exported from America to 
France, acted like a torpedo shot into a magazine. They blew up, 
first the French monarchy, and shortly thereafter, all the monar- 
chies of Western Europe, but. established in their stead, not the 
absurdity of a “ consent government,” but the military despotism 
of Bonaparte. 

This disruption and dislocation of all of the ties of society con- 
sequent upon the doctrines of Locke, and our Declaration of Inde- 

ndence, have kept Europe in the critical throes of social and 
— revolution for seventy-five or eighty years past. We 

ave neither time nor space to follow ont and depict its history, 
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but will borrow from Mr. Carlyle a graphic and positive descrip- 
tion of its consummation, or, at least, most recent exhibitions: 
“ To rectify'the relation that exists between men, is there no way- 
therefore, then but that of ending it? The old relation has be- 
come unsuitable, obsolete, perhaps unjust ; it imperatively requires 
to be amended, and the remedy is—abolish it—let there be hence- 
forth no relation at all. From the ‘ sacrament of marriage,’ down- 
wards, human beings used to be manifoldly related one to another 
and each to all, and there was no relation among human beings 
just or unjust that had not its grievances and its difficulties, its 
necessities on both sides to bear and to forbear. But, henceforth, 
be it known, we have changed all that by favor of heaven, the 
voluntary principle has come up which will ,itself’ do the business 
for us, and now let a new sacrament, that of divorce, which we 
call emancipation, and spout of on our platforms, be univer- 
sally the order of the day! Have men considered whither all 
this is tending, and what it certainly enough betokens? Cut 
every human relation that has anywhere grown uneasy, sheer 
asunder, reduce whatever was permanent among us to the condi- 
tion of the nomadic, in other words, loosen by assiduous wedges, 
in every joint, the whole framework of social existence, stone from 
stone, till at last, all being low enough, as we already see in most 
countries, to be overset by a sudden outburst of revolutionary 
rage ; and lying as mere mountains of anarchy-rubbish, solicit you 
to sing “Fraternity,” etc., over it and to rejoice in the new re 
markable era of human progress that we have arrived at !” 

Such is a just, truthful and eloquent description of Locke’s 
philosophy, introduced into practice in Europe. Before hastily 
sketching its effects in America. as introduced by the Declaration 
of Independence and other revolutionary documents and proceed- 
ings, we must advert to the fact that Locke was permitted and 
employed to prepare a form of government for the Carolinas, 
which was a tissue of absurdity and signally failed in practice, 
attesting the great truth, that governments are God-made and 
not man-made, and grow up by gradual accretion, controlled by 
circumstances, brought about by Providence, and not man’s will or 
design. True, man may modify, adapt and improve government, 
but he cannot originate it, or make it out and out. That isa 
work of nature and Divinity. . 

Locke’s doctrines and Adam Smith’s are the results and out- 
growths of the Reformation, which was a political and social quite 
as much as a religious revolution. Men’s minds and bodies were 
alike enslaved ere that event, and they first struck for freedom, 
and soon after for licentious liberty. Locke’s and Adam Smith's 
philosophies are legitimate deductions from the Reformation, the 
results of reformation run mad. They assail all law, religion and 
government, and propose to get along by the “ voluntary system.” 

The Revolution of ’76 was, in its action, an exceedingly natur- 
al and conservative affair; it was only the false and unnecessary 
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theories invoked to justify it that were radical, agrarian and an- 
archical. The Fathers of the Republic most officiously and 
unwisely rested the splendid political edifice which they erected 
on powder-cask abstractions—to the biggest one of which Hor- 
ace Greeley and his confreres applied a slow match at Chicago. 
This produced, on or about the 4th of March, ’61, the grandest 
explosion the world ever witnessed. The French Revolutions of 
’89, 1830 and 1848, were mere pop-guns compared to it ; as we 
all see and feel, for its stunning sound is still ringing in our 
ears. 

When we have looked at Trumbull’s great historic shin pic- 
tures in the Rotunda, we were always at a loss whether to laugh 
or admire. Certainly, nothing is more admirable in history than 
the work they are engaged in, and, most certainly, nothing more 
absurd in the world, than the reasons they assign for that action. 
Those absurdities have borne bitter fruit, and if we ever see it 
again, we shall be more inclined to weep rather than to laugh. 

The Democratic party of the South, in 1840, under the lead of 
Jefferson, Jackson (or rather of Jackson men, for he himself was 
a conservative), and Van Buren, had approached the very brink 
of the yawning gulf of anarchy when it started back, and under the 
lead of Calhoun, Hunter and Tyler, took a decided conservative 
departure. 

At the North, however, all parties went steadily on, “ loosen- 
ing with assiduous wedges in every joint, the whole fabric of 
social existence,” until it was discovered from inspection of their 
letters found upon the battle-field of Manasses No. 1, that free 
love was as generally understood and practiced by their masses, 
as it was taught by their philosophers. 

Paris, the city of insurrections, has not advanced so far in the 
road of moral perfection as the Yankees. Neither infidelity nor 
abolition, nor communism, nor socialism, are such high attain- 
ments in the ethics of the radical school, as free love. The North 
is still following out most vigorously and to their ultimate con- 
clusions the doctrines of Locke, of Adam Smith, and the Repub- 
lican sages of 1776. They are demonstrating in their every day 
practice, that the tendency of that revolution was towards dislo- 
cation and disruption, infidelity, sensuality, agrarianism and an- 
archy. 

We now come to the Southern Revolution of 1861, which we 
maintain was reactionary and conservative ; a rolling back of the 
excesses of Reformation—of reformation renounced, «a solemn 
protest against the doctrines of natural liberty,-human equality 
and the social contrasts as taught by Locke and the American 
sages of 1776, and an equally solemn protest against the doctrines 
of Adam Smith, Franklin, Say and Tom Paine and the rest of the 
infidel, political economists, who maintain that the world is too 
much governed, “Pas trop gouverner” and should not be governed 
at all, but, “ Let alone,” “Laissez nous faire.” This reaction began, 
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as we have said, in 1840, under the lead of Calhoun, Tyler and 
R. M. T. Hunter. 

Kendall, and Blair, and Benton, and their radical destructive 
clique were then ousted from their places as leaders of the South- 
ern Democracy, and the State Rights Whig party took their 
vacated seats and controlled the action of the South. In truth, 
the Democratic party of the South became whig and conservative, 
but retained its name and most of its offices. The reason of this 
new departure was, that it was perceived that the doctrines of 
Jefferson and of the other illustrious fathers of the Republic, 
were being successfully employed to justify abolition, and 
to upset the whole social system of the South, besides excluding 
her from equal or any participation in the public lands, most of 
which she had been chiefly instrumental in acquiring, against the 
protests of the North, that was now greedily and rapaciously 
seeking to monopolize them. 

We soon found that to defend and justify our social institu- 
tions, we must rely upon the experience and usages of mankind 
in general, upon prescription, and not upon a priori speculation. 
Most of our laws and institutions were imported from England 
and only so much changed and modified as the novel circum- 
stances of our colonial situation required. Such as were not so 
imported had grown up naturally and gradually as change of time 
and circumstances suggested. Our whole social and political 
framework was either prescriptive, or the natural result of 
new wants and circumstances, nothing about it originated from 
mere human design, like Locke’s Carolina Republics or the ever 
changing constitutions of revolutionary France. We were 
healthy and prosperous, and knew nothing more of the secret of 
our political life and health than does a healthy man about the 
courses and secrets of his individual life and health ; we had to 
maintain that God makes man and breathes life into him, and God 
also makes society and government and breathes life into them. 

The organism of society is more complex and inscrutable than 
that of the individuals who compose it, for it includes the pecul- 
iar organization and indiosyneracies of all such individuals, and to 
live and work healthfully must adapt itself to the wants, feelings 
and peculiarities of all its members. It is more fearfully and 
wonderfully formed than man himself. It is the grandest, no- 
blest work of God—for what a miserable, helpless wretch would 
man be without society and government. 

The doctrine of the natural origin and growth of society is the 
destructive Tory doctrines of England, the very opposite to the 
theories of Locke and the fathers of our late Republic. In adopt- 
ing it we begin a great conservative reaction. We attempt to 
roll back the reformation in its political phases, for we saw every 
where in Europe and the North reformation running to excess, a 
universal spirit of destructiveness, a profane attempt to pull down 
what God and nature had built up and to erect opbenntia Utopia 
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in its place. Liberty was degenerating into licentiousness, and 
“anarchy, plus the street constable,” stared us in the face. 

To prove the identity of the political theories of Southern con- 
servatives (and we are all conservatives) we will quote from an 
urticle that appeared a few years since in the London Quarterly, 
the leading press and ablest exponent of Toryism: 


“Our history is a remarkable one, and there is nothing for which it is 
more remarkable than for the sound judgment and resolute good sense with 
which the nation, as a whole, has always set to work to cure any positive 
malady that might disturb its functions. At the same time it has never 
troubled itself with any imaginary evils, nor sought to make itself specula- 
tively better, when the result would only be probably to make itself practi- 
cally worse. From the earlier times down to the present, from the great 
Charter to the Reformation, from the Reformation to the Revolution, from 
the Revolution to the Act of Settlement, from the Act of Settlement to the 
Reform Act, the two most significant features in our political annals, un- 
questionably are, first, that whenever a movement has been made demand- 
ing a change in our laws, or at least in the administration of them, that 
movement has always been directed against some palpable wrong, some tan- 
gible evil, some proved abuse; and secondly, that the demand for which 
this movement commenced, has always been urged in a conservative spirit. 
So much has this been the case, that it has been generally confined to a de- 
claration of rights that have been called in question, or to a restoration of 
rights that have been abused or violated, or to an extension of rights, which 
owing to new and accidental circumstances, a part of the community have 
ceased to enjoy. The plain reason for all this is that the constitution of 
England is a prescriptive constitution which has grown up with us, and 
adapted itself to our wants and wishes. It is not a constitution that has 
been made by Parliamentary enactments. (He might have added, nor by 
‘a p pew philosophical speculation.) It is not a creation of positive law, 
and never ought to be. It is based on long, constant, immemorial usage, 
which implies, the choice, not of one day, nor of one set of people, but the 
choice of a nation, the deliberate choice of successive ages, founded on rea- 
son, justified by Soe ae and confirmed by enjoyment. Experience, not 
experiment, has hitherto been our guide. May it never be said, by those at 
least who affect to be our rulers, that experiment, not experience, is here- 
after to be our motto.” 

This is good Southern doctrine, doctrine which the necessity of 
our circumstances forces us to embrace. It contains two useful 
lessons and warnings, which a few heedless, thoughtless men, 
among us, should take note of. The Tories of England would 
conserve their institutions, not because they are the best possible 
in theory, but because they have worked well ia practice, not be- 
cause they are adapted to all mankind, but because they suit 
England and Englishmen. Let ¢hem preserve King, lords and an 
established church, because these things have worked well with 
them. We have done equally well without King, nobles, or an 
established church. Conservatism with us, toryism with us, con- 
sists in not introducing them. If we wanted them we have no 
materials out of which to form them, and our people would not 
submit to them. He is equally a radical and destructive, who, 
without necessity, would convert a republic into a monarchy, with 
him, who would convert a monarchy into a republic. Each form 
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of government is common, natural and normal. The only evil we 
have suffered under our institutions has arisen from our connexion 
with the North. That connexion disgolved, let us preserve our 
government in its present form until some great and pressing evil 
suggests and necessitates a change. In the article from which we 
have already quoted, speaking of reform, the writer says: “They 
believed that the real justification for such an attempt, was the 
existence of defects or the growth of abuses, clearly acknowledg- 
ed and practically felt, which could only be remedied by practical 
legislation. They proceeded—as our forefathers have always pro- 
ceeded—not by theorising on the best form of government, but 
by making that, which hey thankfully enjoyed, suitable to the 
wants and wishes of the community.” The framers of our Con- 
federate constitution have wisely and prudently acted on these 
English tory, conservative principles. They have, with slight 
exceptions, adopted the U. S. Constitution, because, in general, it 
has worked well. 

Under that constitution we grew and prospered, as never peo- 
ple had grown and prospered before. ore than this, we had by 
treaty, conquest and annexation, extended our territory to the 
Pacific and Rio Grande, and opened up lands for the residence of 
civilized man, capable of sustaining in ease and abundance a pop- 
ulation greater than that’of Europe, Africa, and half of Asia. 
This done, America’s mission was ended. ‘the Union was no 
longer needed, and the North by its rapacity and fanaticism, had 
made it intolerable to the South, the Free Soiler’s trying to ex- 
clude us from all the common territory, and the Abolitionists en- 
deavoring to excite servile insurrection in our midst. Secession 
rescued us from these evils, and as the old constitution had work- 
ed well in most other respects, it was wise, prudent and conser- 
vative to adopt it with very slight modifications. With these 
modifications it has carried us thus far through the present war, 
winning for us the admiration, esteem and friendship of all of 
Christendom. It would be profanity to change it. We want not 
military despotism, kings, nobles, or an established church. 

We are Tories, not only in feeling, sentiment and opinion, but 
Tories by blood and inheritance. Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Carolinas, colonized the rest of the South and South- 
west, and these States were settled by Cavaliers, which was the 
first name that the Tories bore. More than half of England was 
at one time imbued with Puritanism, and sided with Cromwell 
against the crown. From the Independents, the most ultra, cruel, 
ignorant and fanatical part of that half the New Englanders, or, 
Yankees, the controlling element at the North, are descended. 
They are radicals, rationalists and destructives by inheritance. 
We, in like manner, are conservatives. In Cromwell’s day, Virginia 
and Maryland, the then two Southern colonies of any note, were 
conservative and sided with the crown. Virginia has been truly 
independent but twelve years of her history. For ten years 
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after the judicial murder of Charles L she was self-governed, 
free and independent. And she has again been free and inde- 
pendent for the last two years. 

Outside pressure will combine with inside necessity (slavery) 
to make us conservative, and to perpetuate our confederacy and 
our State institutions. We must cling together, in order always 
to be prepared to resist, not only the rapacity and fanaticism of 
the North, but to make head if necessary against the abolition 
machinations of the rest of Christendom. Conservatives by 
blood, feeling, choice and necessity, we may well hope and ex- 
pect that our confederacy will be of long and glorious duration. 

We should cherish and cultivate the friendship of the English 
Tory party; for that friendship is not sutibubiel-or affected, but 
proceeds from concurrence in political doctrine and blood relation- 
ship; for we are descended from the Tory stock. 

Let us beware of the English Whigs, for they are much imbued 
with the wild utopianism of Locke, and the Red Republican 
socialism of France. They often exhibit a strong tendency to 
radicalism and destructiveness, and like the Yankees, want to 
set the world to rights. They are not conservatives, but rational- 
ists of the school of Locke and Tom Paine. We will bid our 
adieu to the reader, by quoting a most graphic, eloquent and 
prophetic passage about America, from Mr. Carlyle, premising 
that his “ anarchy, plus the street constable,” strictly applies to 
the North, and to most of Southern Europe, where socialism, 
communism, agrarianism, divorce, free love, and all kinds of 
radicalism and destructiveness prevail, but not at all to the South, 
which is eminently conservative, has English laws, institutions 
and government, (except in name) and healthy old English Tory 
feelings, prejudices, and opinions. With us the tendency is to 
move a stricter government, with the North and the rest of the 
world, towards anarchy, or no government at all. This fact is the 
subject of Mr. Carlyle’s Latter Day Pamphlets, which we com- 
mend to the reader, as the best poem and the best philosophico- 
political treatise in the English language. Here is the promised 
passage: “I foresee, too, that long~before the waste lands are 
full the very street constable, on these poor terms, will become 
impossible. Without waste lands as here in our Europe, I do 
not see how he could continue possible, many weeks. Cease to 
brag to me of America, and its model institutions and constitu- 
tions. To men in their sleep there is nothing granted in this 
world ; nothing, or as good as nothing,to men who sit idly ballot- 
bexing, on the graves of their heroic ancestors, saying, ‘It is 
well, it is well!’ Corn and bacon are granted, not a very sub- 
lime boon, on such conditions; a boon, however, that on such 
conditions cannot last! No, America too, will have to strain its 
energies in quite another fashion than this, to crack its sinews, 
and all but break its heart, as the rest of us have had to do, in 
thousand fold wrestle, with the Pythons, and mud demons, before 
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it can become a habitation for the gods. America’s battle is yet 
to fight, and we sorrowful, but nothing doubting, will wish her 
strength for it. New spiritual Pythons, plenty of them, enor- 
mous Megatherions, as ugly as any that ever were born of mud, 
loom large and hideous out of the twilight future on America, 
ond she will have her own agony, and her own victory—but on 
other terms than she is yet aware of. Hitherto she but plows 
and harrows, in a very successful manner ; hitherto, in spite of 
her roast goose and apple sauce, she is not much. Roast goose 
and apple sauce for the poorest man. Well, surely, that is some- 
thing; thanks to your respect for the street constable, and your 
continents of fertile waste land, but that, even if it could continue, 
is by no means enough; is not even an instalment of what will 
be required of you. My friend, brag not yet of our American 
cousins. Their quantity of cotton, industry and resources, I be- 
lieve to be almost unspeakable ; but I can, by no means, worship 
the like of them. What great human soul, what thought, what 
great noble thing, that one could worship or admire, has yet been 
produced there ? None; the American cousins have done none of 
these things. What have they done? growls scrub mungers, 
tired of the subject, “ they have doubled their population every 
twenty years. They have begotten with a rapidity beyond re- 
corded example, eighteen millions of the greatest bores ever seen 
in the world before. That, hitherto, is their feat in history! And 
so we leave them for the present, and cannot predict the success 
of the Democracy on this side the Atlantic, from their example.” 


ART, V.—ON THE COLLECTION OF REVENUE. 


The following Essay was originally written for the purpose of testing the 
results of my own thought and experience by the formulas of the free-trade 
economists, and was afterwards read at a meeting of the Economic Section 
of the American Social Science Association held at Boston in January. Some 
extracts, then published, having caused considerable remark, as emanating 
from a New England ectton manufacturer, I have thought that the publica- 
tion of the whole might do a service in bringing public sentiment to what I 
consider just views on a momentous question, and might perhaps cause an 
abatement of the prejudice existing in some quarters against New Eng- 
land manufacturers, in consequence of views in which they are erroneously 
supposed to be unanimous. 

There is nothing new in the Essay; but it is often useful to apply well- 
known principles to passing events and present circumstances in a form that 
will bring them to the observation of those who are too busy to read elabor- 
ate treatises. E. A 

Boston, April, 1867. 


In the following essay, I propose to discuss the ‘methods by 
which the Government of the United States may collect a revenue 
sufficient for its wants with the least injury to the productive 
power of the people. The advocates of an excessively high tariff 
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were in a majority in the recent session of Congress, and would 
have carried their measures, had it not been for the persistent 
opposition of the minority. I am, however, well satisfied that a 
considerable portion of the majority voted as they did in deference 
to the supposed wishes of their constituents, and not because 
they approved the proposed law, as it is reported by the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. It is quite evident that the whole con- 
troversy must be re-opened at the next session of Congress, and 
it therefore becomes the duty of the press to endeavor to en- 
lighten public opinion by clear statements of the fundamental 
principles upon which the laws for the collection of revenue 
should be based. 

I know not how clearly the controversy may have been conduct- 
ed in former times, when protection and free trade were promin- 
ent_in the political contests. In those days, | was an ardent advo- 
cate of protection, having been educated in that school, and never 
having been led to doubt its wisdom. But I had begun to doubt, 
when the disturbing element of the war came in, and by common 
consent the Morrill tariff was enacted. Whether this was the 
best method of meeting the wants of the day, or not, need not now 
be considered. Suffice it to say, that the country accepted a 
high tariff without argument, and as a war measure. le may 
fairly be said, that the men who are under forty years of age have 
never had their attention called to the fundamental principles 
which must, in the nature of things, underlie the respective the- 
ories of protection and free trade, by any real discussion of such 
principles in the newspapers. Few men begin to have any ideas 
upon the subject, that are drawn from their own experience, until 
they are at least thirty; and, during the past ten years, it has 
been treated mainly as if all men had real knowledge upon it, 
when, in fact, there is no subject so important about which men 
really know so little. 

The arguments of the 7ridune, and other papers upon the side 
of protection, are addressed to those who are already convinced, 
and seem to the uninstructed mind to be founded on the idea 
that a tariff is something good in itself—a measure which it would 
be wise for a community to adopt, even if they had no need of 
revenue. On the other hand the arguments of the Hvening Post 
and other free trade papers are seldom addressed to those who 
need elementary instruction, but generally to men who are sup- 
posed to have well-grounded ideas upon the subject. 

The truth is that our country has such boundless resources, as 
yet pa gate: | developed, as te have made it easy for any one 
possessed of ordinary intelligence and industry to get a good liv- 
ing under any system of revenue laws; and mistakes in such 
laws, injuring but few seriously, have not compelled the attention 
of the whole people to the methods requisite for their correction. 
A little irritation, rather than any real check to prosperity, has 
caused the enactment, first, of a free trade, and then of a protect- 
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ive policy, causing fluctuations and temporary embarrassment, but 
never forcing the great mass of people to give close attention to 
the matter. Under the pressure of our present debt and the ex- 


isting system of taxation, it is to be feared that the time has come - 


when the people will be forced to learn wisdom by the hard teach- 
ings of adversity. 

In the collection of revenue, the Government simply takes a 

ortion of the annual product of the country for its own use—that 
is to say, secures to itself a portion of the result of each man’s 
labor or effort. The method adopted is to impose a tax either un- 
der the name of “ internal revenue” or of “ tariff” upon the com- 
modities consumed by the people. Hence arises the axiom, that 
‘the consumer pays ali taxes”—an axiom very likely to mislead, 
unless qualified “ the statement that consumption depends upon 
‘phgeue - If each person worked for himself alone, raising 

is own food, making his own clothing, and never exchanging the 
result of his labor or effort for that of another, he could only be 
reached by the tax gatherer by being required to give up a por- 
tion of his product. It is production alone which yields revenue 
either to the Government, or to the capital by which production 
is aided or rendered greater; and it is by the increase of produc- 
tion only, that we can bear the burden which the consumption or 
destruction of the war has imposed upon us. 

To allege that the consumer pays all taxes leads to an utter 
absurdity, unless qualified by the statement, that the consumption 
of one commodity, not produced by the consumer, is only render- 
ed possible by such consumer producing or aiding in the produe- 
tion of some other commodity which he can give in exchange for 
it ; and it matters not to him whether his proportion of the taxes 
is levied upon the article which he consumes—let us say upon his 
tea—or upon the article which he produces—say upon his wheat. 
In either case, he simply gives to the Government a certain por- 
tion of the result of his labor—he either pays a higher price for 
his tea, or he has less money from his wheat wherewith to pur- 
chase tea; but, if he had not produced at all, or had not by the 
use of his capital aided or caused some one else to produce, he 
would have had neither tea nor wheat, and could therefore have 
paid no tax. 

The problem therefore is to levy the taxes as not to impede 
——— It will be maintained hereafter, that capital can only 

e taxed through its income, without causing great disaster, and 
that the income of capital is a certain share of the product of 
labor ; and therefore, in one sense, the income itself is a tax levied 
upon labor by capital. If this proposition can be maintained, 
then the tax levied by governments upon the income of capital is 
ultimately a tax upon production, or the result of labor. 

In this connection it becomes interesting to know who are the 
capitalists and who are the laborers, though I do not mean here to 
intimate that there is any natural antagonism between the two. 
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On the contrary, there is no finer example of the real harmony of 
interest in the universe than the law so well enounced by Bastiat: 
“In proportion to the increase of capital, the absolute share of the 
total product falling to the capitalist is augmented, and his rela- 
tive share is diminished; while, on the contrary, the laborer’s 
share is increased both absolutely and relatively.” 

If there is any natural antagonism between capital and labor, 
then a man must often be his own antagonist; for many men—I 
may say most men—are both laborers and capitalists. ‘The com- 
mon laborer who owns his tools is to that extent a capitalist as 
much as the mill-owner running 20,000 spindles. He who works 
the spade with his hands is no more a laborer than he who di- 
rects the spindles with his head. Each is working for the general 
good, although his own aim may be selfish ; for one is adding to 
the abundance of the food which we eat, and the other of the 
elothes we wear. 

It is only when the Government interferes with natural laws, 
and, discarding the only legitimate object to be considered in the 
imposition of taxes, undertakes, under the name of revenue laws, 
to give a bounty to certain interests, that antagonism between 
labor and capital begins, and this antagonism is more properly 
between aclass and the mass of the people than between labor and 
capital. 

[ have said it becomes interesting to know who are the laborers 
and who are the capitalists in the common use of those terms, 
and we may approximate to this by considering the number of 
persons in the United States who pay a tax upon an income of 
over $600 per annum—upon whieh point I have obtained the fol- 
lowing statement from Washington. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, February 7, 1867. 

Str: In reply to your letter of the 3ist ult., requesting a statement of 
“the total number of persons paying an income tax, and the amount of 
income represented,” I have to say that the total collections returned on 
income for the first six months of the current fiscal year amount, at pres- 
ent, to #47,413,075 99. Full returns from a few districts, for those months, 
have not yet been received. Of this amount, the sum of $20,678,085 10 
was returned on income over $600, and not over $5,000 per annum. $24,- 
972,677 83 on income over $5,000, on excess over $5,000, and $1,762,363 06 
on income from dividends, and addition to surplus funds of Banks, Railroad 
Companies, etc. 

The amount of income represented by the above tax is $698,534,741. The 
total number of persons assessed for income on the annual list for 1866, as 
returned by the Assessors of 221 Collection Districts, is 458,157. A few un- 
——- districts are yet to be heard from. 

e receipts from income for the current fiscal year will, probably, not 
exceed $50,600,000 ; and full returns from all Collection Districts will, doubt- 
less, show that it was paid by not more than 465,000 persons. 


Very Be oy y, 
HOMAS HARLAND, 
Mr. EDWARD ATKINSON, Boston, Mass. Deputy Commissioner. 
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It thus appears, that, out of 36,000,000 people, less than half a 
million have a surplus above $600 a year. It follows, that the 
great majority spend all they earn; and, if their cost of living is 
raised by heavy taxes, their wages or earnings must be raised 
also.~ It would then appear certain that any artificial stimulus 
given to any one branch of industry, by means of a bounty grant- 
ed under the name of protection, would soon cease to be a benefit 
even to the protected interest—such bounty ultimately resulting 
in a rise in wages equal to the bounty imposed. 

I shall here be met by the question, Is not a rise in the wages 
of labor a benefit to the laborer ? And I answer, Certainly not, if 
such rise is in consequence of the increased cost of living, and not 
the result of increased ability to produce on the part of the labor- 
er. This question would not be asked if the function of money, 
in which wages are paid, ‘was more clearly understood. If money 
is the end for which we labor, then any policy which will cause 
the rate of wages to be high is to be advocated as the best: but, 
if money is simply an instrument, by which we measure the result 
of one man’s labor, when we compare it with the result of the la- 
bor of another, or a commodity in which we store up in a conven- 
ient form a portion of the result of our efforts, in order that we 
may at some future time command the equivalent service or labor 
of another, then it is not the amount of money or wages, but the 
service which those wages, or that money, will command, which 
is the end for which we work; and we may readily find that low 
wages are better for the Jaborer than high wages—that they may 
yield him more immediate comfort, and a larger surplas to take 
the form of capital. 

Upon one of the largest railroads in this country, the principle 
has been established, that the wages of common laborers must be 
equal to the cost of one barrel of flour per week; or in other 
words, the directors have discovered that flour is a better stand- 
ard by which to measure the value of the time of a common labor- 
er than paper money, and that the various commodities which a 
common laborer must have, are gauged by their relation to the 
value of one barrel. of flour per week. Or, to state the proposi- 
tion in another form, that if each laborer were engaged in the pro- 
duction of flour, at the rate of one barrel per week, he would, in 
exchange for the flqur, be able to procure the exact amount of 
shelter, clothing, and other articles of food which he needs, and 
which are sufficient to induce him to labor. 

Now what matters it to that laborer whether the value of a 
barrel of flour be expressed at eighteen dollars in paper, or thir- 
teen dollars in specie, either of which sums would represent a 
high rate of wages, if the barrel of flour, or the eighteen dollars, 
or the thirteen dollars will only procure for him a bare shelter and 
subsistence ? 

Flour has lately been eighteen dollars per barrel, and the rate 
of wages on that railroad eighteen dollars per week. Let us sup- 
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pose flour reduced to eight dollars per barrel, and all other com- 
modities reduced in the same proportion, but that the wages of 
the laborer on that railroad are ten dollars per week; can he not 
then save two dollars per week at the low rate, where he could 
save nothing at the high rate? Has not the lower rate a higher 
value to him ? 

I believe this is precisely the difference existing between the 
positiqn of the skilled artisan of England and that of the skilled 
artisan of this country at the present time. In England the rate 
of wages is nominally much lower, but a suit of strong fustian 
clothing can be purchased for one pound or five dollars. Beer 
costs three half-pence per glass, or three cents. Meat is not high- 
er than in this country, ph house rent is !ess; and, notwithstand- 
ing our great natural advantages, skilled laborers are said to be 
rapidly returning to their homes in Europe. 

What we want is an abundance of the things which money will 
buy, not abundance of what is called money. 

s the dry goods dealer rich, when he has no cloth upon his 
shelves, even though he have a hundred yard-sticks ? 

Is the grain dealer rich, when his lofts are empty, even though 
he have a hundred bushel-baskets ? 

Is the grocer rich, when he has no sugar or salt, but only a 
counter covered with pound weights ? 

Is the shipwrecked mariner rich, if flung upon a barren rock 
with a bag of gold, but no food or water ? 

Are the United States rich, when they are ceasing to produce 
as many yards of cloth, as many bushels of grain, as many com- 
modities as they formerly did, in proportion to their population, 
because they have 900,000,000 paper dollars wherewith to mea- 
sure.the value of the decreasing cloth and grain commodities ? 

To return from this digression. It has been proved that there 
are not more than 465,000 people who pay an income tax; let us 
admit that 135,000 avoid payment who are liable, and we have 
600,000 heads of families ; multiply by five and we have 3,000,000 
people out of 36,000,000 who have a surplus, or who may be called 
capitalists in the ordinary use of the word. It would be inter- 
esting to know how many of the lobby members, so called, who 
have been or may hereafter be in Washington to influence legis- 
lation upon the Tax and Tariff Bills, will represent the 3,000,000 
who are capitalists, and how many the 33,000,000 who are not. 

Yet the latter are the producers, toa far greater extent than 
the former, and therefore are the tax-payers to a far greater ex- 
tent. Again I must state that I imply no natural antagonism be- 
tween laborer and capitalist ; it is the law of God that all inter- 
ests are harmonious; it is only our ignorance which produces 
——— Neither do I impute to all the lobby members 
purely selfish motives, or a desire to secure their own ends at the 
cost of the general interest. I only wish to point out, that there 
is a great preponderating mass of industrious laborers for whom 
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no lobby-members will appear, who may not now be able to influ- 
ence legislation, and who may now be unenlightened, but upon 
whose comfort and prosperity unjust laws may press heavily, and 
whose instinct, if not whose reason, will cause them to sweep 
from power the men who, even by mistake, shall oppress them 
with special laws, by which there shall be added to the oppres- 
sion of the taxes a system of bounties to special interests yet 
more oppressive than the taxes themselves. 

It has been said that no great abuses were ever reformed by 
the voluntary act of legislators; all great reforms have been 
accomplished, either by the pressure of public opinion or by the 
revolutionary acts of the people; and most, if not all, of these 
reforms, have consisted simply in removing the impediments 
which law-makers have placed in the way of the natural develop- 
ment of the people. To establish justice is the function of law- 
makers, aud only so far as they believe justice requires the enact- 
ment of laws giving a direction to labor which it would not 
otherwise have taken, can protective or bounty laws be defended. 

I am satisfied that justice to the whole people never required 
such laws; but, since they have been enacted and have caused 
our industry to be directed from its natural channels, while jus- 
tice requires the ultimate repeal of all such laws, it equally re- 
quires that such abrogation shall be reached by slow and cautious 
measures, and with fair warning to all who have been induced to 
employ or invest capital in consequence of their having been en- 
acted. The capitai of the community being the fund from which 
wages are paid, it is of equal, perhaps of greater importance to 
the laborer than to the capitalist, that capital should not be de- 
stroyed by sudden changes in the laws. Because we have not 
accumulated as much capital as we might have done, under a 
natural system, is no reason for destroying by sudden changes 
what we have accumulated. 

We may be sure, that, on whatever platform the members of 
any Congress may have been elected, they will enact such laws as 
the opinions of their constituents shall demand. It is given to but 
few men to become leaders and to mold opinions: the average 
intelligence of the people dictates the policy of those who govern, 
or are said to govern; and upon the enlightenment of the people 
depends, with rare exceptions, the wisdom of the legislators. 
There is not in the present Congress a single man who has proved 
his ability to lead public opinion in regard to the systems of pro- 
tection and free trade by showing first that he could impress 
upon them an intelligent conviction of the truth of his premises. 
The Morrill Tariff, so called, and the subsequent acts, are purely 
empirical measures which will not bear the test of investigation 
upon any theory whatever. 

Mr. Wells’s bill was not claimed, even by himself, to be any- 
thing but a temporary device, well adapted to meet the abnormal 
condition of a paper currency—a condition which renders any 
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permanent legislation for the collection of revenue practically im- 
possible. . 

His report, on the contrary, contains an amount of information 
such as has not before been placed before the people, and state- 
ments of facts which are indispensable to sound legislation. His 
convictions are evidently changing somewhat, and I believe that 
a man of his ability, and with the opportunity which he has for 
observing the evils of legislation for special interests, cannot long 
avoid being a convert to the doctrine that free trade and not pro- 
tection is the proper basis from which to enact a tariff law for the 
collection of revenue. 

I do not mean to assert, that there are no men in Congress cap- 
able of leading and molding opinion upon these matters, but the 
whole attention of those who are thus able has of necessity been 
given to questions which, up to this time, have been of more vital 
importance ; and it is well that it is so, even if a temporary check 
be given to our material prosperity. Far better the rule of a 
Republican party, true to freedom but mistaken in its revenue 
policy, than of a sham Democratic party, false to freedom, but 
placed in power by means of correct views of the revenue 
question. 

There are three fundamental premises which must be fully un- 
derstood before any correct deductions can be reached upon the 
subject of collecting revenue. 

First, That all taxes, either direct or indirect, are levied upon 
and collected from production—production being the result of 
labor ; and that labor will be more or less effective according to 
the amount of capital by which it is aided or supplemented. 

Second, That “ tariff” is another name for “ tax,” and that a 
tax of any kind can only be more or less of a burden upon the 
people who pay it, and cannot in the nature of things be a benefit 
to them. 

Third, That money is not an end,but only a means to an end, 
and that gold and silver money is only useful up to a certain 
amount, which will define itself, if left to natural laws; from 
which it follows, that a country may be guilty of as great folly 
in the enactment of such laws as shall cause an accumulation of 
specie within its borders more than sufficient for its use, as the 
miser is guilty of when he hoards gold in a strong box. 

Before we consider the first proposition, it may here be well to 
define what is meant by labor. Its technical meaning has come 
to be simply physical effort. I use it in the larger sense, in which 
is included any effort, either physical or mental, by which the 
gifts of God are moved into form for human consumption. Econ- 
omic writers have sometimes made the statement that all that we 
do is to move things. We move the soil and we move the seed, 
but Nature gives the harvest. We move the wood and the stone, 
forming the dam, and we move the wheel into position; but Na- 
ture, or the God of Nature, gives the water and the law of gravi- 
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tation. And when we have moved things into what we call per- 
manent form, they become eapital—such as houses, or mills, or 
improvements upon Jand, or gold and silver money; but still, 
effort, movement or labor must be applied to keep the miils in 
motion, to work the land or the mines; capital renders laljor 
more effective, causes it to yield-a larger product, but can never 
take its place. 

It seems but simple justice, that the capital of the country 
should bear the largest share of the taxes; but how can it be 
reached? An arbitrary division is impracticable, and a tax upon 
the income of capital is simply a share of the produet of labor, 
which product the use of the capital has increased, not thereby 
displacing the labor. Labor, after_all, gives the result ; and a tax 
upon the income of capital is simply a tax upon the labor or 
effort which capital has caused to be put in motion, and thereby 
rendered more effective. 

Is not the income or profit of capital a charge made by capital 
for the service which it renders in causing labor to be more pro- 
ductive? When capital took the form of a spinning jenny with 
eight spindles, and displaced the old spinning wheel of one spin- 
dle, it rendered service to labor by making it possible for labor in 
one hour to produce eight times as much as it did before. For 
the service of one hour of the spinning jenny of eight spindles, 
the laborer may pay to the owner the produet of four spindles, 
and yet have four times as much left for his own use as he would 
have had by continuing to use the single spindle. The business 
being very profitable, the capitalist will continue to build spin- 
ning jennies until the demand is fully supplied ; but, if you take a 
portion of his income by a tax, the rate at which he will build 
spinning jennies is retarded, and his share of the product is main- 
tained much longer at a high point ; so that ultimately the labor 
will have paid the tax in the form of a higher rate of prefit upon 
eapital than it could otherwise have commanded. 

Capital is of no use to the owner, when hoarded ; it must be put 
into some form in which it ean render a service to labor; and, as 
wealth or eapital accumulates in a geometrical ratio, while popu- 
lation or labor only increases in an arithmetical ratio, the rate of 
interest or profit which capital can command mast be continually 
less and less, if the whole matter is left to natural law. On the 
other hand, labor may continue to work wearily at the spinning 
wheel of one spindle, until supplemented by eapital in the form of 
a jenny, and will do so, unless some one, by an effort of invention 
or superior industry, provide such a machine. 

It is a well understood rule, that the rate of interest or profit 
which eapital ean command of labor, for its annual use, is in the 
proportion which accumulated eapital bears to the number of 

rsons desiring its use ; and their desire is in proportion to their 
intelligence and education. This law which regulates the profits 
of eapital is fully proved by the high rates of interest always 
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prevailing in new countries, and the low rate in old countries in 
which the accumulation and use of capital are both fostered, as in 
England. ’ 

Now sinee the avails of the taxes are mainly consumed, and not 
added to the aggregate of accumulated capital; and since the 
rent, interest or profit of capital is maintained, even by the impo- 
sition of an income tax, at a higher rate than it otherwise would 
be; and since by this retardation of the accumulation of capital, 
labor is not supplemented by as many or as good tools as it would 
otherwise be, it follows that taxation in any form, even that of an 
income tax, is mainly a burden upon labor, and not upon capital, 
which is the result of labor already expended. 

The only manner in which accumulated capital could therefore 
be reached, would be by an arbitrary division of such capital at a 
given time, in whatever form it existed, whether as money, mills, 
improved lands or railroads, ete. ; but such arbitrary re-division 
of capital is impracticable upon any principle of equity, and to 
prevent even this being an injury to labor, even if it were practi- 
cable, it must be proved that the recipients would maintain it as 
accumulated capital, and not immediately consume it or what it 
would purchase. 

I think it cannot be denied that all taxes are collected from the 
product or result of labor of each and every year, and are paid 
mainly by those who produce, and not by those who live upon the 
income of eapital already accumulated ; but I am very far from 
excluding from the class of laborers or producers the owners of 
capital who give their time and attention te the use of their capi- 
tal; they are among the most effective laborers and the largest 
producers. 

Neither do I intend to deny that capital can be reached by tax- 
ation, but only to define the usual effect of taxation. It is proved 
by the records of history that in all cases where the Government 
of a country has by taxation taken a portion of the capital of the 
people, the result has been disastrous. This will be evident to 
any one who fully appreciates the fact that the accumulated capi- 
tal of the eountry is the fund from which all wages are paid, and 
when taxation has exhausted the income, and begins to impair the 
principal, of course nothing but injury can ensue to those who are 
employed and who receive wages. 

Capital can be reached by an arbitrary but unequal assessment 
upon the principal, and the passage of the act by which paper 
money was made a legal tender, was of this nature. The effect 
of this act was to seize upon a portion of every debt due; it was 
a confiscation of a portion of the capital of every creditor; and it 
should-have been called “ An act for the collection of a forced 
loan.” As I have elsewhere said, it may have been necessary, but 
I think that although it was a tax upon capital, it has thrown a 
heavier burden upon labor than if it had not been adopted and the 
product of the country had been secured for war purposes in some 
other manner. 
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Again, the imposition of a tax upon incomes may not retard 
the accumulation of capital if it induces greater economy in the 
recipient of the income. If the capitalist, in consequence of the in- 
come tax, saves the amount by abstaining from luxurious expend- 
jtures, then the amount of tax never falls upon labor; there is 
doubtless a certain amount of economy induced by our existing 
income tax. I have elsewhere stated that, if fairly adjusted, an 
income tax is one of the most expedient methods for obtaining 
revenue, because it is very far removed from labor and the retar- 
dation of the accumulation of capital is very slow and almost im- 
perceptible. 

It is absolutely necessary to discuss this branch of the question, 
although it may be urged that there is danger of arousing preju- 
dice against capital. Tdo not share in any fear of this ; our native 
population is too intelligent, and too well informed to. cause any 
serious danger to be feared from such prejudice. If this were not 
so, our town-meeting, instead of being the most economical 
organization for administering municipal affairs and imposing 
taxes, would be the most lavish and wasteful. I suppose there 
are very few town-meetings held in this vicinity which might 
not be easily controlled by residents of the towns who pay no 
property tax. 

1 have never seen any serious danger to property, even from 
the large foreign element in our population, so long as that for- 
eign element acts in and through the town-meeting. In the cities, 
it is doubtless an element of danger until enlightened by more than 
five years’ residence. But if we consider this matter fully, we 
find that the city organization is much less democratic than the 
town-meeting, and we have the best proof possible of the success 
of absolutely democratic institutions, when we prove that, by 
means of the town-meeting, which is absolutely democratic, we 
have the safest, purest, and most economical management of mu- 
nicipal affairs, including taxation. 

The drones of society, much more than the paupers, are the 
greatest burden upon the community; using neither their hands 
nor their heads, making no effort by which they render a service 
or add a single product to the general stock, they waste the sub- 
stance of the people. If the property of such men could be reach- 
ed by heavy taxation, it might well be justified; but they are 
comparatively few in number, and must be treated as one of 
the results of imperfect education and of the low state of our civ- 
ilizetion. 

The vampires who gamble in time contracts in stocks, and un- 
der the name of “corners” steal the contents of each other’s 
pockets, or pluck their silly vietims, might well be assessed; but, 
as their capital commonly consists of brass, the result of the as- 
sessment would hardly pay the cost. 

The avaricious man who gives his whole time and thought to 
the accumulation of capital, is working for the benefit of the com- 
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munity, as he is adding constantly to the tools by which produc- 
tion will be increased, while the spendthrift is an injury to the 
whole community, because he is, while merely spending his 
income, really wasting the proceeds or results of other men’s la- 
bor. Hence the great and permanent injury to the country from 
the extravagances of the present day, following the sudden and 
easily acquired fortunes which have resulted from the depreciation 
of the currency. Every man who is to-day securing an income 
by methods which do not tend to inerease the aggregate produc- 
tion of the country or otherwise render a service to the people, 
and who, by means of an inconvertible paper currency, is produc- 
ing changes of value in commodities not warranted by the rela- 
tions of supply and demand, is stealing the product of other men’s 
labor. The people have, by authorizing the law by which paper 
money was rendered a legal tender, created a tool with which 
skillful men ean filch from them the products of their labor with- 
out rendering any equivalent service. 

This law may have been necessary, may have been a part of the 
destructive need of the war, and may have saved the people from 
worse evils; but let us call it by its right name; it was simply a 
law for the collection of a forced loan. The legal-tender note, or 
lawful money, as it is called, does not represent real money. Real 
money must contain, in itself, two properties: first, measuring 
power ; second, actual value, Coined money possesses measuring 
power by virtue of the stamp impressed upon it by the mint, 
which stamp is simply a guaranty that each coin contains a cer- 
tain number of grains of gold or silver ; but it also possesses actual 
value because it represents the past labor or effort of the men who 
have been engaged in discovering, opening and working the mines 
and separating the metals from the ore. 

Paper money possesses measuring power by virtue of the decla- 
ration.of the Government that it is a dollar, and possesses value 
only because the people have confidence that it will sometime be 
paid in coined money. The legal-tender note is really the repre- 
sentative of a forced loan, and as such should be paid in coin or 
converted into bonds bearing interest as soon as possible ; it rep- 
resents not value or the result of past effort or labor, but debt, or 
the promise of payment from the result of future labor. 

One of the injuries to the community arising from the use of 
inconvertible paper money as a measure of value, is in the fact 
that as it has no uniform value in itself and for itself, every one 
who receives it seeks to get rid of it as soon as possible ; this leads 
to the willingness to pay a little higher price for articles of real 
value and stimulates exchange or speculation in commodities. 
From this arises a greater apparent profit to the individual in the 
exchange of, or speculation in commodities, rather than in their 
production, hence the community suffers. Production supports 
the whole community, including those who conduct the necessary 
exchanges, and when the number of the latter is greater than the 
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absolute need, the producer is supporting an unnecessary number 
of agents, and the rents of stores and shops rise in an undue pro- 
portion. The business portion of the community are simply 
agents acting for the great mass to exchange their products and 
their warehouses are simply their tools, both useful when they 
promote cheapness of exchange, harmful when they increase the 
cost of exchange above the absolutely necessary point. The de- 
sire of every man to rid himself of paper money, or of bonds of 
the Government which pay him no interest, stimulates an unnat- 
ural exchange, advances prices, causes rents in cities to rise, repels 
young men from productive labor, and increases the number of 
agents or business men. Hence the absolute need of a steady 
withdrawal of legal-tender notes, and the return to coined money 
which has value in itself, or its representative, paper money con- 
vertible into coin on demand. 

During this withdrawal, what is called business will suffer ; men 
who are in debt may fail but real prosperity will increase, because, 
by this very process, production will be erhanced. Hundreds of 
persons will be thrown out of employment, and forced to leave 
their business of exchange and seek employment in the fields or 
the work-shop. Much real hardship will ensue; because if we 
have broken a great economic law in declaring that to be real 
money which is not money, the innocent must suffer with the 
guilty, precisely as in the case of the infraction of a great moral 
law, the criminal causes misery and suffering to others than him- 
self. 

The wisdom and statesmanship of the legislators will be tested 
by their success in solving this difficult problem: in causing the 
change from fictitious to real money to be accompanied with the 
least disaster possible. If an unwise or mistaken course is fo!- 
lowed, production may for a time be decreased, and the difficulty 
sought to be avoided may be aggravatgd. 

As the return to specie payments must be accompanied by a 
steady reduction of the prices of all commodities to a uniform or 
specie standard; and as it is evident that the general interest 
demands the enforcement of this return by the gradual but steady 
withdrawal of all the legal-tender notes or evidences of a forced 
loan, it would seem fit and proper that Congress should permit 
the community to return to a specie standard voluntarily, by 
rendering legal all contracts made in specie. Why should the 
Government arrogate to itself the right to make contracts pay- 
able in gold, and not permit the people, whose servants the mem- 
bers of the Government are, to Retbe same thing? — 

If such a law were passed, all contracts made on long time 
would be made payable in gold, and one of the great impedi- 
ments now existing to the erection of houses, mills, and the like, 
and to the construction of railroads, would cease; and all con- 
tracts for the purchase or sale of foreign commodities would be 
made payable in gold (as many now are, without any warrant in 
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the law, but dependent upon the honor and integrity of the mer- 
chants for their fulfillment, and not upon the law). 

I have elsewhere said that gold w ill flow to, or remain in, that 
country which has a use for it. The product of our mines is 
$100,000,000 a year, and if we could retain this sum annually for 
four or five years, it would furnish all the currency we require. 
We certainly shall not retain it until we have a use for it. The 
Government has a use for gold, and therefore demands it in pay- 
ment for duties and gets an ample supply. If the people begin 
to use it as they will when specie contracts are legalized, then it 
will remain here ; the demand will induce the supply. 

And when it shall become evident that to conduct transactions 
upon a gold basis is better for the purchaser, since when the 
standard is uniform there can be no additional profit charged by 
the seller for the risk of variation, will not the use of legal ten- 
ders partially cease? What will they then be? No longer 
money, but bonds bearing no interest, which the holders will in- 
sist upon converting into bonds bearing interest, even at a low 
rate. They may depreciate, or, in common language,.gold may 
rise, but then the more inducement to the community to conduct 
its transactions in gold and not in currency. The more they de- 
preciate the more will be the anxiety to convert them into bonds 
bearing interest, instead of the unwillingness to do so now mani- 
fested. 

I believe that the passage of a law for the enforcement in spe- 
cie, of contracts made pay yable in specie, would hasten the gene- 
ral return to specie payment, and that it would be one of the 
natural methods, because it would simply remove a legal obsta- 
cle now standing in the way of the free action of the people. 
Such a law would permit old-fashioned people, who prefer stahil- 
ity and a small profit, or a fair return for service rendered, to 
gambling and speculating, to conduct their business in auoh 
manner as would secure thir desire. 

(By speculation, I mean rash transactfons based on chance, not 
the wise foresight of the true merchant who buys heavily to meet 
a probable scarcity, thereby equalizing prices and rendering a 
valuable service to the community.) 

Another illustration of the fact that taxation is paid chiefly by 
labor, and not by capital, may not be amiss. 

Let us suppose a community of fiye men settled upon a given 
tract of land, near which is a city ready to take any farm product 
at a uniform price. The men have each an equal amount of capi- 
tal, represented by a spade. A, B, C and D raise just enough to 
feed themseltes, and to procure in the city clothing and fuel; E, 
however, by working harder, and with more intelligence, and by 
denying himself some portion of the food and clothing which the 
others consume, is enabled to exchange a portion of his product 
for a horse and plough. He has now more capital, but only 
enough for his own use. The next year, he has surplus product 
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enough to procure another horse and plough, but cannot use it 
himself; he therefore offers its use to A, B, C and D, and the 
one who will give the largest proportion of his crop, say D, gets 
it,—the competition is four to one, and the rent high. The next 
eet E has not only the surplus from the horse and plough used 

y himself, but the rent from D, and would purchase two more 
ploughs, and in such case he would have three ploughs to let; 
there would be four competitors, and it would be the best use of 
his capital—the competition would not be as great as when it 
was four for one, but it would still be four for three; the aggre- 
gate rent would be larger, but the relative rent smaller. But 
now comes in an income tax, and takes from E such portion of 
his farm product as would buy one plough; and the officers of 
the Government consume such product—the avails of the tax. E 
can only purchase one more plough, making two instead of three 
to let,—the competition is four to two, instead of four to three, 
as it would have been in the absence of the income tax. C and 
D bid high, and supplement their spade labor at the cost of a 
heavier share of their product; E gets, not as large an aggregate 
but a larger relative rent for two than he would have for three ; 
C and D are poorer than they would. have been; and A and B 
remain spade Jaborers. 

In the absence of the income tax, B, C and D would each have 
had a plough at a low rent, and A would have been the only 
spade laborer. The next year, all would have had ploughs, and 
some other use for capital would have had to be found—thus in- 
ducing enterprise. Then would come the natural time for E to 
become an employer, and to hire men from*elsewhere to come in 
and use his ploughs, since no one will hire them and his market 
will still take all farm products at a uniform price—the inhabi- 
tants of the city having increased as fast as the farm products 
increased, 

(To be continued.) 


ART. VI.—MASON AND DIXON'S LINE. 


Wuo has not heard of Mason and Dixon’s line? that imaginary 
line drawn by two English surveyors dividing the States of Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, but which “Fate” destined to be the 
dividing line between two peoples. Little did the two English- 
men dream, when measuring with chain and rod the then trackless 
wilderness of Maryland and Pennsylvania, they were marking the 
boundary of two great sections of the continent, the inhabitants 
of which are as distinct in manners, customs, and institutions, as 
if an ocean rolled between them. Could they have dreamed that 
the rough, primitive soil over which they walked would yet ke 
red with the blood of legions upon legions—one side battling for 
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“‘ Liberty,” the other for “ Conquest,” transforming their peaceful 
line of pole and chain into one of red blood—what would have 
been their thoughts and feelings. 

Even at that remote period strife and animosity embittered the 
inhabitants of the frontier sections between North and South. 
Says Latrobe in his address—“ For nearly eighty years, from 
1683 to 1760, the border wars of these colonies had been waged 
with fierce obstinacy on both sides: on the one side, the Catholic 
gentleman of Maryland, gallant, brave and impetuous, his battle- 
cry, ‘“ Hay for St. Marie’s!” on the other, the stern, uncompromis- 
ing Puritan, shouting as he fought, “In the name of God fall on!” 

If such feelings characterized those early days, has the boasted 
progress and civilization (Christian) of the nineteenth century 
improved them? Tis true they may assume a different phase 
and take a different character, but the hostile aspect, nevertheless, 
remains to this day. 

The following short history, in which is introduced some inte- 
resting extracts from authentic documents of the period, will be 
found not unattractive to the readers of the Revirw. 

In 1722 the Penns began to push their settlements west of the 


~~ Susquehanna, and laid out Springettsbury manor in the present 





county of York, with a view, by granting titles, to occupy the 
debated ground against what was considered the encroachments, 
then already commenced, of the Baltimore colonists. 

The famous Captain Thomas Cresap was a noted champion of 
Maryland in those days, and was a squatter at Wright’s Ferry, 
on the west bank of the Susquehanna. The details of the cele- 
brated fight at that place, of himself and son (afterwards Captain 
Michael Cresap, the slayer of Logan, the Mingo chief) with the 
Pennsylvanians, in 1739, in which Thomas Cresap was captured, 
and led a fettered but defiant captive in triumphal procession into 
Lancaster, possesses a romantic interest. 

So fierce became the strife on the borders of these settlements 
that at last, in 1760, Frederick Lord Baltimore (the great-grand- 
son of Cicilius Calvert) and Thomas and Richard Penn (the 
grandsons of William) were named commissioners to carry into 
effect the decrees, the execution of which, upon various pretexts, 
had been delayed for so many years. 

In 1739, the first commission had been organized to run a 
temporary line dividing the provinces, but their labors were in- 
terrupted and the result not satisfactory. The principal surveyor 
of 1760-63, as appears from the names subscribed each day to the 
minutes on file in the archives at Annapolis, were John Lukens 
and Archibald McClean on the part of the Penns, and Thomas 
Garnett and Jonathan Hall on the part of Lord Baltimore. John 
F. A. Priggs afterwards held Garnett’s position. Their assistants 
were Archibald Emory, John Watson, John Stapler, and William 
. Shankland, together with a number of the McCleans. The duties 
of these surveyors, in accordance with the agreement of the pro- 
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rietaries, and the decrees of James the Second, and of Lord 
Tardwick in 1750, were as follows :—‘ To begin at Cape Henlo- 
pen* and run a line due west toa point midway between the cape 
and the shore of Chesapeake Bay.’ The distance of this line across 
the peninsula was found to be 69 miles and 298 perches, and, of 
course, the distance of the middle point was 34 miles and 309 perches. 

From this middle point a line was to be run northerly in such 
direction that it should be tangent to a circle, whose centre was 
decided to be the centre of the court-house at New Castle, Dela- 
ware, and whose radius should be 12 English miles (Statute) mea- 
sured horizontally. From the tangent point of contact of the 
northerly line with the periphery of the circle, the line was to be 
continued due north until it should reach a point 15 English miles, 
measured horizontally, south of the parallel of latitude of the most 
northern point of Philadelphia. 

From the northern extremity of the said due north line, a lire 
was to run due west, continuing upon a parallel of latitude, until 
the western limits of Pennsylvania and Maryland should, respec- 
tively, be reached, which was defined sto be five degrees of longi- 
tude west of the river Delaware. : 

Also, that in case said due north line from the tangent of the 
circle of New Castle, shall break in upon the said circle, in such 
case so much of the said cirele as shall be cut off by the said line 
shall belong to and be a part of the county of New Castle. The 
above-mentioned northerly line from the “middle point ” to the 
tangent point was found to be 81 miles 78 chains and 30 links. 

The commissioners and surveyors met at New Castle on the 
19th November, 1760, and soon afterwards commenced opera- 
tions. In crder to ascertain the probable course of the northerly 
line, they ran a due north experimental line through the forest, 
from the middle point of the peninsula (which had been ascertained) 
until they arrived at a point nearly opposite New Castle. This 
line was about 80 ‘miles in length. Then, diverging on a lire to 
New Castle they were enabled to calculate the approximate course 
of the northerly line, which they then proceeded to run from the 
same middle point. Then, having surveyed their 12 miles radius 
from New Castle court-house they fixed the tangent point. 

It is evident that in these preliminary operations running 
through primeval woods over a large extent of country and mea- 
suring by chain and (over rough ground) rod, these early survey- 
ors labored under many disadvantages. Born and brought up in 
our forests, like the young surveyor, —— Washington, while 
they were not lacking in the necessary mathematical knowledge, 
and the theory and practice of their profession, they were yet in 
possession of only those common instruments used in the simple 
surveys of the settlements. The compass, chain and staff were 
their principal resources. When the long straight lines on the 
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peninsula were to be run, after cutting broad vistas (so called by 
the surveyors, and afterwards by Mason and Dixon, as well as by 
Maskelyne, the astronomer royal*) through the forests, they ran 
their straight lines by sighting along several poles placed in ad- 
vance, intending to locate the lines between the established points 
more carefully at some future time. Thus they established the 
tangent point. This work occupied nearly three years; but the 
magnates of the day, like many now-a-days, imagined there was 
not science and energy enough at home, and so, on the 4th August, 
1763, the Penns and Lord Baltimore employed in England Charles 
Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, two mathematicians and surveyors, 
to take charge of the work. They arrived in Philadelphia No- 
vember the 15th, received their instructions from the commission- 
ers December the 9th, 1763, and proceeded to the work assigned 
them, in connection with some of the old surveyors. They brought 
with them a full supply of the best instruments of that day ; 
among others, for astronomical observations, an excellent sector, 
of six feet radius, which magnified twenty-five times, belonging 
to the Hon. Mr. Penn, the first which ever had the plumb line 
passing over and bisecting a point at the centre of the instrument. 
They brought also excelient standard chains and brass standard 
measures of five feet, provided by the Royal Society. 

Bancroft speaks of Mason and Dixon as having run the line in 
1761. It was not commenced by them till 1764, and not com- 
pleted by them till 1767, and not finally marked till 1768. See 
Bancroft, vol. 2, p. 396, (Latrobe’s address.) Mason and Dixon 
first proceeded to determine the latitude of the southernmost 
point of the city of Philadelphia, which was the north wall of 
the house then occupied by Thomas Plumstead and Joseph Hud- 
dle, on the south side of Cedar Street. It is recorded in their 
journal that in November, 1763 they employed a carpenter to 
construct an observatory in the south part of Philadelphia. On 
the sixth of January, 1764, they determined its latitude 39 deg. 
56 min. 29 sec. N. ‘This was the first astronomical calculation 
and the first observatory in America. 

They then carefully examined the lines run by their predeces- 
sors, which they adopted as correct. Hon. J. H. B. Latrobe of 
Baltimore, in his address before the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety, in 1854, remarks: 

“So far as the work of the old surveyors went, Mason and 
Dixon did not seem to have mended it; for they recorded in their 
proceedings of November 13th, 1864, that the true tangent line 
as ascertained by themselves, would not pass one inch west ward or 
eastward of the post marking the tangent point set in the ground 
by those whom they superseded.” In the autumn of 1764 they 
ran their parallel of latitude west to the Susquehanna, thus com- 
mencing the famous line which bears their name, and which is 
now the boundary between Pennsylvania and Maryland. In 1764 


* Royal Soc. Philosophical Transactions, vol. 58. 
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they ran the line due north from the tangent point to the north- 
east corner of Maryland, and, 1765, described such portions of the 
semicircle around Newcastle as enabled them to fix the point 
which is now the point of intersection of the three States. They 
then, beginning where they had left off at the Susquehanna, con- 
tinued their line due west. On the 27th of October they reached 
the North Mountain. On the 4th June, 1766, they were at the 
summit of the Little Alleghany, and at the end of their summer’s 
work. The Indians were now troublesome, and they were mas- 
ters in the woods. 

The six nations had come down from the Nortli, about 1760, 
and conquered their less warlike neighbors of the Lenni Lenape. 
The Delawares and the Susquehannocks, Ganoese, and other te. 
dians in Southern Pennsylvania, in their treaties always acknow- 
ledged the Six Nations as possessors of that territory at that 
time. A negotiation with the northern Indians was therefore 
necessary, which Sir William Johnson successfully conducted, 
and in May, 1767, sent to the surveyors a delegation of Indians 
with permission from the Six Nations to continue their surveys, 
and as an escort to protect them against the roving savages of the 
south. On the 8th June they commenced their line at the little 
Alleghany. On the 14th they had advanced as far as the summit 
of the great Alleghany, where they were joined by their escort 
of fourteen Indians, with an interpreter. Mason and Dixon had 
with them now thirty surveyors and fifteen axmen, besides the 
Indians. Latrobe says: “ The Indian escort seem to have some 
vague apprehension regarding the results of all this gazing into 
the heavens and measuring upon the earth, and to have become 
restless and dissatisfied,” and on the 25th August the surveyors 
wrote that Mr. John Green, one of the chiefs of the Mohawk 
nation, and his nephew, leave them in order to return to their 
own country. The roving Indians of the wilderness also began 
to give the party of white men uneasiness, and on the 29th Sept. 
twenty-six of the surveyors quit the work for fear of the Shaw- 
nees. At length they reach a point 244 miles from the Delaware, 
and within 36 miles of the whole distance to be run. And here 
in the bottom of a valley on the borders of a stream marked 
Donkard Creek on their map, they came to an Indian war path 
winding its way through the forest. And here their Indian 
escort tell them that it is the will of the Six Nations that the sur- 
veys should be stayed. There is no alternative; and retracing 
their steps, they return to Philadelphia; and reporting to the 
commissioners receive an honorable discharge on the 26th De 
cember, 1767. 

The following extract from an original manuscript diary in the 
possession of a gentleman residing in New York refers to this 
escort as follows: 

“ New York, Friday, 11th December, 1767. 

“This day came to town from Philadelphia eleven Mohawk In- 
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dians who left Sir William Jobnson’s the 25th of May last, and 
went down the Susquehanna to Ham’s Ferry where Hugh Craw- 
ford, their conductor, joined them. "Tis said that the day after 
their arrival there, three of the Mohawk chiefs were met by acci- 
dent by the Cherokees, who thereupon very ceremoniously offered 
and smoked with them the calumet of peace. On the 19th June 
last the Mohawks went to Yorktown, Pa., and afterward with 
two surveyors—Mason and Dixon—to run the line between Lord 
Baltimore and Mr. Penn. As they ran this line through the In- 
dian lands, Sir William thought proper to send three Indian 
chiefs down. The famous Kendrick is among them, and some 
other principal head man of the Mohawk Nation, who finding the 
winter coming on left the surveyors, in order to return home this 


wer’ 

e remainder of the line was run by other surveyors in 
1782, but not completed or marked till 1784. Mr. Latrobe says: 
At the end of every fifth mile a stone was planted graven with 
the arms of the Penn family on one side and Lord Baltimore on 
the other. The intermediate miles were marked with smaller 
stones, having an M on one side and a P on the other. The stones 
were all sent from England. This was done as far as Sidelin 
Hill, but here all the wheel transportation ceasing in 1766, the 
further marking was the vista, — yards wide, with piles of 
stones on all the mountain ranges, built eight feet high, as far as 
the summit of the Alleghany, beyond which the line was marked 
with posts, around which stones and earth were thrown. 

Mason and Dixon, while here, also took the opportunity to 
measure a degree of latitude, using the long tangent line in Dela- 
ware for that purpose. They found the length of a degree of 
latitude in the provinces of Pennsylvania and Maryland, mean 
latitude of 39°12, to be 363,771 feet, or 68°896 English statute 
miles. They were allowed during their surveys twenty-one shil- 
lings each per day. The commissioners appear to have settled 
with them without repudiating any portion of their pay. The 
amount paid by the Penns alone under the proceedings, from 1760 
to 1768, was £34,200, Pennsylvania currency. 

Mason and Dixon returned to England and were subsequently 
elected members of the Royal Society. Mason was an assistant 
of Doctor Bradley, at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, before 
he came to America. After their operations here, they were em- 
ployed, under the direction of the Royal Society, to observe the 
transit of Venus across the sun, at the Cape of Good Hope, in 1769, 
Mason died in Pennsylvania in 1787. Dixon died in Durham, 
England, in 1777. The following letter is characteristic of their 
style, and also refers to one of the old surveyors who was asso- 
ciated with them :— 

“Srr,—According to your desire, mentioned to Mr, Dixon at 
Chestertown, we have compared the sums of money paid by the 
Right Honourable Lord Baltimore and the Honourable Thomas 
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and Richard Penn, Esquires, (toward dividing the provinces), to 
us and Mr. McLane, since our arrival in America, and find on the 
whole that we have received £615 more of the proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania than of Lord Baltimore. We expect you will please 
send £600 or £700 that Mr. McLane may receive it at Frederick- 
Town (as you proposed) the 24th of this month, we having no 
cash to proceed with. e are, Sir, your most obedient, humble 
servants, “Onars. Mason, 
“Jer. Drxon. 


“Tue Norra Mountar, April, 14, 1766. 


“ P.S.—Besides the above balance, the Pennsylvania proprietary 
have paid for erecting the observatory at Philadelphia, and carry- 
age to Brandywine, etc., etc. 

“To T. Rrpovurt, Esq., Secretary to his Excellency Horatio 
Sharpe, Esq., Governor of Maryland, at Annapolis.” 


In 1849, the stone at the north-east corner of Maryland having 
been removed, and a desire having been manifested to have the 
former surveys revised, commissioners were appointed by the 
States of Delaware, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, who called to 
their aid Lieutenant Colonel James D. Graham, of the United 
States Topographical Engineers. Colonel Graham’s work in 1849 
-50 corroborated, in all important particulars, the work of his 
predecessors. Some errors were discovered, however. The tan- 
gent point had been placed 157 feet too far to the north, and the 
point of intersection of the three States 143 feet too far to the 
south—Latrobe. This affected merely the arc of the circle reaching 
into Maryland, and resulted in flattening the arc and making the 
State of Maryland one are and eighty-seven hundredths larger 
than Mason and Dixon left the province of Maryland—see Colonel 
Graham’s report to the commissioners of the three States. The 
other lines were found to be correct. 

Among the ignorant and superstitious the neighborhood of the 
twelve mile circle round New Castle was always connected with 
an idea of some weird and sacred charm. The circle was a magic 
circle ; the astronomers were like the magi of old. The armorial 
bearing on the stones had a mysterious meaning. The quartzone 
stones at the north fork of the Brandywine, where many observa- 
tions of the stars were taken, was then, as it is to this day, called 
“The Star-Gazer’s Stone.” In 1763, the stone at the middle point of 
the peninsula was taken up in search of hidden treasure of Captain 
Kyd ; and in the trial of the pretended sorcerer, Dr. Dady, and 
others in Lancaster and York courts, in 1797, for swindling, the 
Spirit dated his oracles from “Thirteen miles from New Castle, 
Delaware.” It seems as if some spirit of ill omen hovered round 
the spot where this “line of peace” was to begin, and prophesied 


“there shall be no peace.” And has it not been so? 
It is due to the memory of the old surveyors who were engaged 
i3- 


on these important lines to preserve some memorial of their 
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tory and fate. John Lukins, a native of Horsham, Philadelphia 
county, served his time with Nicholas Scull. Scull resided, at an 
early period, at White Marsh, fourteen miles north of Philadelphia, 
on the property now known as Schutz’s Mill. He spoke fluently 
several Indian languages, and was considered in his time the most 
skillful surveyor in the province. He was appointed Surveyor- 
General in the year 1748, and continued in office till December, 
1761, when he was succeeded by Lukins, who was Surveyor- 
General of Pennsylvania up to 1785. 

A communication to the Penn. Hist. Soc. thus speaks of an- 
other :—“John Watson, after the death of his father, went to 
school and procured a greater stock of learning than was common 
in those times. He became deputy surveyor of the County of 
Bucks, and by force of a suitable docility of mind and quick- 
ness of perception, rather than from constant application, he ac- 
quired among learned men the character of a great schclar. At 
the time of nis decease, in 1761, he was employed in running the 
line between Pennsylvania and Maryland. Being seized with in- 
fiuenza and having taken cold while in a fever, and extremely hot 
weather, he rode upwards of sixty miles in a day, to William 
Blackfair’s, where he died.” 

Of the McLanes who figured conspicuously in those surveys, 
the documents from which we have takeu this short history afford 
a more extended memorial than we deem it necessary to give. 
However, before closing, a short account of Archibald McLane, 
the most conspicuous among them, will be found interesting. 

“ Previous to or at the dispersion of the Highland clans, in the 
rebellion of 1715, a portion of the clan McLane sought a home in 
Ireland. The father of Archibald was born there, and with many 
of his clansmen emigrated to America at an early age. After 
some years the McLanes, or M‘Cleans, as they called themselves, 
with the M‘Phersons, M’Alisters, M‘Sherrys and others, found a 
home on the banks of Marsh Creek, then in York county, now in 
Adam’s county, Pennsylvania, near the eastern slope of the South 
Mountain. Here they lived and died cherishing their old Scottish 
memories and customs to the last. “The Flowers of Edinburgh,” 
and “ Shelty’s Piper,” never failed to brighten the dimmed eye or 
quicken the feeble pulse of age to the third generation. The tomb 
of the oldest born always bore the armorial bearings of the family 
up to the period of the Revolution. The “ cat and glove” of the 
M:Phersons may still be traced through the moss of ages. ‘If,’ 
says the auld gudewife, ‘ ye’ll be ridin’ by Marsh Creek Buryin’- 
Ground, ye’ll see a hunder M‘Cleans restin’ side b’ side.’ ” 

The Buchanans were another clan who settled in this border 
neighborhood, ex-president James Buchanan being born a few 
miles on the other side of the mountain. 
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ART VII.—IN LIEU OF LABOR. 


Tue great question which has agitated the South this season, 
has been the supply of food; and this matter has assumed such 
alarming proportions and has borne so instantly upon the atten- 
tion of the planter, that another and scarcely less important sub- 
ject for reflection—the rapidly eer supply of skilled labor 
—has been comparatively lost sight of. The magnetic attraction 
which, since the close of the war, has drawn tens of thousands of 
our best hands from the plantation to the cities and towns 
throughout the South; the indulgences from which the heedful- 
ness and the interest of their late owners carefully guarded them, 
but into which they now plunge recklessly ; the fearful effects, 
both moral and physical, of the license which, in their ignorance, 
they look upon as liberty ; the drafts upon the younger portions 
of the laboring classes for educational purposes; the withdrawal 
of very many of the women from the field, and the disinclination 
among these to be burdened with families, a newly developed 
mania which hesitates not to adopt criminal measures to attain 
its object; these are but a few of the many causes which might 
be mentioned as bearing directly and destructively upon the sys- 
tem of freed labor, and which renders it imperative that we should 
at once look about us for such measures of relief as may be prac- 
ticable. 

These measures are— 

Ist. Foreign Immigration. 

2d. Northern Immigration. 

3d. Improved Labor-Saving Implements and Machinery. 

With regard to foreign immigration, while we strongly advo- 
cate its encouragement in every possible way, and look hopefully 
forward to the time when the tide now flowing toward the west 
may be diverted from its accustomed channel by the allurements 
of our superior soil and climate, yet, it cannot be denied that any 
relief from this quarter for many years to come will be sadly dis- 
proportionate to the losses which the census returns of 1870 will 
we confidently predict show to have been frightful. From the 
North, in the present disturbed condition of political affairs, there 
will be little or no emigration to the South. Vicious and untruth- 
ful correspondents have so convinced the public mind that there 
is no safety for the Yankee within the borders of Dixie, that for 
once the native acquisitiveness of the race has yielded to its fears, 
and the land from which they formerly contended they were 
wrongfullyexcluded by slavery, remains simply a land of promise, 
available in some uncertain but golden future. 

Turning, then, from these precarious, or, at all events, tardy 
sources of relief, we come now to consider what merit there may 
be in the adoption and use of improved labor-saving implements 
and machinery. Here the experience of the great West in the 
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absence of any knowlege or skill of our own, must be accepted as 
a true test of the economy and the simplicity in the use of, and 
the advantages derived from, the many valuable and reliable ma- 
chines for the multiplication of man-power, which the inventive 
genius of the country has perfected daring the last decade. 
Without encumbering this article with the statistics (which can 
be found in the second volume of this series of the Review), we 
will simply state, that the increase in the agricultural products of 
any of the Western States—lllinois, for example—is so out of 
proportion to the increase in farming population, that no other 
reasonable explanation is afforded than that found in the universal 
demand for, and use of labor saving implements. A machine cost- 
ing five hundred dollars, and doing the work of twenty men, is 
just so much a saving as the difference between the interest on 
the cost of the machine and its wear and tear, and the annual 
wages of the twenty men, less the time of the one or two hands 
necessary to its guidance. All over the North and West, labor- 
saving too!s are eagerly sought after, and inventors offering real 
improvements, rapidly amass prodigious fortunes, a sure proof by 
the way, that the farmer finds it profitable to buy and use such 
implements, For the cultivation of cereals, it would seem that 
labor-saving machinery had reached the outside limits of inven- 
tive genius, and as the South is now devoting much more atten- 
tion than formerly to this class of crops, it is to be hoped that 
our intelligent planters will inaugurate a new era by the free use 
of such improved implements as we shall, from time to time, 
bring to his notice. During the past month we have visited 
many parts of New York, and watched with interest the harvest- 
ing of a portion of the wheat and hay crops, and we do not hesi- 
tate to admit, that the celerity with which the work was accom- 
plished by the aid of horse-power reapers, rakes, etc., filled us 
with profound astonishment and admiration. To this particular 
branch of the subject we shall have occasion to revert in a future 
article. 

But the great staple of the South, and that upon which, after 
all, she must depend for recuperative resources in those States 
adapted to its production, is cotton. It enriched her in the past, 
it will be to her a source of wealth in the future. In nearly all 
the territory comprised in the Southern States, all the elements 
most favorable to its growth in unequalled perfection and yield 
are admirably combined. A soil naturally rich in the constituents 
of the cotton plant, and easily kept in the best producing condi- 
tion by proper culture and the judicious use of such well-known 
fertilizers as will restore those elements annually drawn from it 
by vegetation; a climate warm and humid, in which the plant 
luxuriates, and which gives to the fibre that length, strength and 
those superior spinning qualities for which American cotton is so 
famous; along season of vegetation giving the plant time to 
attain its utmost development, to bud and ripen again and again 
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until checked by frost, and, above all, the experiences of a century 
to guide and direct, may we not, with such natural and acquired 
advantages defy competition in the future, as in the past, if but 
some means could be suggested to supply the loss of that skilled 
labor hitherto at our command, but now daily becoming more 
scarce and less reliable. 

To the advantages already enumerated, may be added those 
which are to be found in a perfect system of railroad enterprises 
penetrating every section, and affording, in connection with our 
noble rivers, extraordinary facilities for conveyance to the sea- 
ports of the gulf and the Atlantic, and thence to the markets of 
the world. é 

It was this rare combination of favorable elements which gave 
to the cultivation of cotton such an extraordinary impetus that 
the crop of 1859, as given in the United States Census of 1860, 
footed up 5,387,052 bales of 400 pounds each, or 2,154,820,800 
pounds; considerably more than double the amount raised ten 
years before, when the previous census was taken. So enormous 
a product gave to us practically the monopoly of the staple, and 
but for the occurrences of the years since 1860, that monopoly 
would still be ours. As it is, we think our supremacy as pro- 
ducers is only suspended, not totally forfeited, for every advan- 
tage remains with us save one, the old system of labor, and some 
of our most intelligent planters are beginning to question the 
economy of that system. The loss of our full agricultural force 
will temporarily embarrass us, but its place can be supplied by 
the gradual introduction of a more intelligent and effective class 
of workers, and by the instant adoption of all those improve- 
ments in farming tools Which have stood the test of experience 
in the North and West. 

Previous to the late war, the efforts of the British spinners, 
through their “Cotton Supply Association” and other agencies, to 
escape their dependence pe America for needed supplies, had . 
proved abortive, and though the cupidity of manufacturers, mer- 
chants and brokers had been inflamed to the uttermost, and their 
selfishness thoroughly aroused by the most gloomy pictures of the 
consequences of an interruption to trade with this country, and by 
extravagant estimates of the increased profits which would accrue 
from a national control over the sources of supply, yet the result 
of long years of costly experiment served only to show the futility 
of these enterprises, and they were abandoned. 

It is true that in many other countries cotton could be, and 
was, raised to a considerable extent ; but in none other was there 
so perfect a combination of favorable conditions for its cultiva- 
tion. One or more of the advantages possessed by ourselves was 
always wanting elsewhere, and the consequences were either the 
production of an inferior article, or, if of good quality, then in 
insufficient quantity to be remunerative. ete as in India, a 
large yield was attained, but the distance from the places of con- 
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sumption, the marked inferiority of the staple, the carelessness 
with which it was gathered, the wretched handling to which it 
was subjected, and the immense outlays for transportation before 
it reached a market, were insurmountable impediments to success- 
ful competition with us; and those most deeply interested in pro- 
moting the growth of cotton in the British possessions felt and 
admitted that India could furnish no effectual safeguard against 
such a contingency as interrupted communications with America 
would bring about. 

The extent of the monopoly enjoyed by the Southern States in 
1860 was most clearly demonstrated by the course of the market 
during the years, when, owing toa limited production and a rigid 
blockade of the southern ports, the manufacturers had to look 
about them for supplies. The surplus stocks in Liverpool and 
elsewhere were soon exhausted. The mills of Lancashire, to 
which a hemisphere looked for needed cotton fabrics, and which 
afforded employment to tens of thousands, and supported whole 
populations, were of necessity compelled to shorten time, and 
many of them stopped altogether. The price of the raw material 
reached an almost fabulous point, while the value of cotton fab- 
rics became so much enhanced that the poor millions engaged 
even in their manufacture could not purchase the commonest arti- 
cle of cotton clothing. Other goods sympathised in the general 
appreciation of values, and wool and flax rose correspondingly. 
All this time, encouraged and stimulated by the unprecedentedly 
high price of the staple, the merchants and manufacturers of 
England were putting forth every effort to supply the soagmcame 6 
and in every nook and corner of the globe where cotton would 
grow, the plant was put under cultivation. The price being so 
high no amount of ignorance or slovenliness, neither inferiority of 
staple nor even poverty in yield, could prevent profitable results. 
Then came a demand from all these remote corners for seed, for 
information and for machinery, and nothing was left undone that 
enterprise and energy could suggest to seize the opportunity, af- 
forded by our domestic troubles, to establish the raising of cotton 
in the British possessions upon an enduring basis. 

The question was to England one of vital interest. She had 
long before felt that a trade, in which so vast an amount of fixed 
capital was embarked, which distributed such immense sums, 
weekly, among a population dependent upon them, and which 
influenced the well-being of every consumer in the state, in pro- 
parson as it was prosperous or depressed, should not be so abso- 
utely dependent upon a single source of supply; but hitherto 
neither government subsidies, the liberal.outlays of the East India 
Company, nor well directed private effort, had produced tangible 
results. Now the apprehended evil was upon her, but not in its 
worst aspect, as she was not a party to the conflict that caused 
the derangement of supplies, and could meet it with all the power 
of her resources. The most gigantic efforts were put forth to en- 
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courage the cultivation of cotton not only in her own dependen- 
cies, but in countries beyond her rule ; yet the supplies from these 
new enterprises and from increased apr ege in older districts, 
although heavy, have but partially filled the void, and prices are 
still largely beyond the old standard. It is only proper to warn 
our planters, however, that so great has been the impetus given 
to the production of cotton in India that it has gained a position 
which will enable it to compete successfully with us at much 
lower prices than those now prevalent, and if the growing crop 
in this country should turn out as well as expected, prices will be 
lower next winter, and the struggle will be fairly inaugurated. 

Are we prepared for the impending conflict, or do we design 
tamely and inertly to submit to the loss of our natural predomi- 
nance in this important industry ? With all the advantages already 
enumerated we are in danger of being distanced by other coun- 
tries, unless we surpass them in skill and enterprise in the adap- 
tation and use of improved inventions for the cultivation and the 
gathering of the staple, and for its better preparation for mar- 
ket. We must select for cultivation only the best varieties and 
pursue an enlightened economy in all departments of the busi- 
ness. Nature has endowed us liberally, but will do neither the 
work of our heads nor of our hands. We must seek out and ob- 
tain the best plows, and must learn the best method of treatin 
the various conditions of our soil both in its manipulation rae | 
as regards the use of needed fertilizers. It will not do to say, “ it 
has always been done thus and so;” but rather let us inquire, “ is 
this or that the better way?” The theories of our grandfathers 
are doubtless respectable, but the necessities of the moment are 
novel and pressing, and require new and pungent remedies. 

To recover our imperiled prestige we must economize in the 
labor of planting, of scraping, of chopping, of hoeing, of packing, 
of ginning and of pressing. There have been many planting ma- 
chines, some useless, others perhaps good. Encourage the me- 
chanical talent of the country to produce a good and reliable 
cotton-seed planter if none such now exists. Why should you 
not? No cornraiser of the North plants by hand; even the un- 
gainly potato has been reconciled and is now quietly and regu- 
larly inserted in its bed by the unthinking machine. Why should 
it not pay as well to plant cotton in this way? If such a machine 
be demanded it will surely come forth. 

Scraping and chopping out can be done with one and the same 
implement as fast as the team will travel. The machine has been 
invented to do this, and if not yet entirely perfected it must be, for 
it has been shown to be entirely practicable and reliable. We have 
examined such an implement at the works of the Albany Cotton 
Gin Manufacturing Company in Albany, New York, to which fac- 
tory we shall have eecasion to refer extensively in closing this 
paper. The importance of this contrivance in a labor-saving point 
of view can scarcely be estimated. It scrapes both sides at once, 
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and chops ont the spaces with perfect regularity, doing what was 
the work of ten or twelve men in the old way. It cannot be 
doubted that some device will soon be invented for picking which 
will Ss the present laborious, tedious and expensive pro- 
pe ‘neourage the machinist to think; something will come 
of it. 

We adverted in the beginning of this paper to our visit to the 
interior of New York State, and our pleased observations of its 
agricultural system. Our mission did not end in simply noticing 
the operation of labor-saving machinery, but included a visit to 
some of the leading manufactories of such machinery in Albany, 
Troy and elsewhere, but more especially to such establishments 
as were employed in making implements adapted to Southern 
agriculture. Of these, the works of the Albany Cotton Gin 
Manufacturing Company attracted our especial attention, and 
making ourselves and our object known to the officers of the 
Company, we were courteously received and turned over to Mr. 
Wm. B. Emery, the superintendent of the manufactory, for edifi- 
cation and instruction. Desiring first to witness the operations 
of the Star Gin and Condensers, a basket of seed cotton was 
brought, a machine rapidly put in running order, the bands ad- 
justed, and for half an hour we were entertained with a sight, 
which, even without the improvements so manifest in these gins, 
has always filled us with. profound admiration for the genius of 
Eli Whitney. 

What marvellous triumphs in skill and ingenuity marked the 
era from 1767, when Hargreaves first invented the spinning-jenny, 
to 1793, when the genius of Whitney made the successive im- 
provements of Arkwright, Compton, Roberts and Cartwright 
available by ensuring a vastly increased supply of the raw mate- 
rial. Without the cotton-gin, all the inventions for spinning 
which distinguished that astonishing career of discovery would 
be comparatively useless, and even W att’s startling application of 
steam would be stripped of half its value as a manufacturing 
power. A writer on this subject said in this Review, many 
years ago: “Mr. Eli Whitney, of Connecticut, by the invention 
of the cotton-gin, conferred upon the world a machine which has 
done more for cotton-growers, manufacturers, commerce and 
civilization than any other one machine that was ever invented.” 

There are many different manufactures of gins both in this 
country and in England, each of which claim special excellencies. 
From the numerous testimonials in possession of the Albany 
Cotton-Gin Manufacturing Company, from our own observation 
of its performances, and from such explanations as were afforded 
us by Mr. Emery, we are inclined to place the “Star” gins 
in the very front rank of improvement, and proceed now to give 
our reasons for doing so. ving borrowed from the Company 
the necessary cuts, we are enabled to illustrate our article. 

At the great fair held in New Orleans, in November last, there 
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16 IN LIEU OF LABOR, 
were exhibited many.of our best gins in operation. Their per- 
formances were witnessed by throngs of visitors, and the excel- 
lencies claimed by the inventors subjected to a close and search- 
ing scrutiny; but the gin which attracted most attention, and 
which carried off the only prizes offered by the Board, was the 
“Star” Gin made by this Company. These prizes were a silver 
medal and diploma for the best Saw Cotton Gin, and the same for 
the best Gin and Condenser, Cut No. 8, p. 75, represents the gin 
proper, and cut No. 9 shows the gin with condenser attached. 
The work of this ma- 
chine is unexceptiona- 
ble in quality of lint 
and cleanness of the 
seed, while the rapidity 
of its operations ex- 
ceeds that of any gin 
we have everseen. In 
its present form this gin 
is the result of many 
years of study and 
experiment by the in- 
ventor, Mr. Wm. B. 
Emery, the superinten- 
dent of the Company’s 
works, and contains 
many valuable improve- 
ments, some of them 
patented. It is a well 
made substantial ma yo 7_HAND GIN, WITHOUT CONDENSER. 
chine,simple and strong. 
The condenser may be used or not at pleasure. When in use, the 
cotton is delivered in a continuous lap, instead of being thrown 
into the air, thus ; 
dispensing, if 
desired, with 
the lint-room; 
indeed, with the 
condenser, the 
ginning might 
be done in the 
open air if ne- 
cessary. An- 
other advantage 
is, that all sand 
and dust are 
separated from 
the lint, thus im- 
age. | its mar- 
et value. No. 18.—HAND GIN AND CONDENSER. 
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This Company manufactures gins for use by both hand or 
ower. Cut No. 7 shows the hand gin proper; cut No. 13 the 
fiand gin with condenser attached, which also illustrates the man- 
ner in which the cotton flows from the condenser. The hand gins 
and condensers are almost wholly made of iron, and are ver 
neatly and substantially constructed. There are ten sizes of hand, 
from ten to twenty-five saws, and all sizes of power gins, from 
twenty-five to one hundred saws. The hand gins can all be used 
with power if required, the shafts being all prepared for pulleys, 
and all the gins are so constructed that they may be belted from 
either the right or the left hand side. 

Particular attention is also given to perfect uniformity in every 
detail, so that in the event of any part becoming worn out or 
broken, it can be replaced by the owner without the aid of a 
skilled mechanic, the Company’s agents everywhere always keep- 
ing a supply of extra material for repairs. The saws are per- 
fectly hammered and spaced by metallic collars, so that anew one 
inserted in place of one damaged will run true without further 
training. The grates or ribs of the breast are attached with bolts 
to slotted iron plates, by which means they may at any time be 
adjusted to suit the saws, while the expansion and contraction 
caused by varying temperature can produce no variation in the 
spacing of the saws and that of the grates. This method of 
fastening the ribs enables the operator to take them off at any 
time, or many times, and replace them as firmly and as exactly as 
at first, for the bolts holding them on, working in iron nuts, are 
not liable to become loosened by repeated screwing and unscrew- 
ing as is the case with common screws which are screwed into the 
wood in other gins, The brush cylinders are made of extra 
strength, with iron heads, and are perfectly balanced, so that the 
gin runs easily, and is altogether free from any jar or motion of 
the frame. 

In addition to the prizes awarded at New Orleans, the “ Star” 
gin likewise took the first prize last season at the great fair in St. 
Louis, where it was brought into competition with all the gins 
there exhibited ; indeed, from the testimonials we have seen from 
all parts of the country, we must say that the universal expres- 
sion wherever it has been used is highly favorable. 

The Albany Cotton Gin Manufacturing Company also make 
horse-power machines for driving gins, thrashing machines, etc. 
Cut No, 16, p. 78, shows the “Emery’s Patent Endless Chain Horse- 
power” attached to a gin with condenser. This two-horse power 
will drive with ease a forty-saw gin or one of less size ; a one-horse 
power will drive a twenty-saw gin, while horses of about ten 
hundred pounds weight, working the machine by their own grav- 
ity, may be used without harness after being broken in. The 
Company also make a six-horse lever or sweep power of a very 
simple yet efficient construction which is shown driving a gin and 
condenser in the open air in cut No. 12, p. 79. 
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more) in a day as the 
cleaner. 

The endless chain- 
power can be made 
available for fifty dif- 
ferent purposes, and 
worked with oxen (as 
in cut 4), which make 
an excellent and pow- 
erful team, will saw 
the wood and lumber, 
grind the corn, cut the 
fodder and drive all 
the machinery of a 
goes sized plantation. 

ith collateral ma- 
chinery it will supply 
the place of 20 hands, 
and pay a better in 
terest on the invest- 
ment than any imple- 
ment of which we have 
— 

e close our article 
with cut No. 15, p. 81, 
representing a remark- 
able implement pat- 
ented by the Messrs. 
Foster, of Halletts- 
ville, Texas, but manu- 
factured and furnished 
by the Albany Cotton 
Gin Manufacturin 
Company. Itis styled 
** Foster's Cotton Cul- 
tivator,” and it is 
claimed for it, that it 
will scrape both sides 
of the drills at the 
same time, at any re- 
quired depth, chop- 
ping out, likewise at 
the same time, at regu- 
lar distances, accord- 
ing to its adjustment, 


er to be removed. 
This work it thorough- 
ly performs in going 
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scribed and illustrated, we saw and examined many others in the 
Company’s shops, useful on the farm and plantation, which we 
have not the space to notice. Those referred to are the best 
of the kind which fell under our observation, and hence we have 
given them prominence; if any of our friends have —s 
better to offer, we shall gladly visit and test their inventions an 
make a record in our columns. Audi alleram partem. 

In the present condition of the South, we anxiously solicit 
from planters, contributors, manufacturers and inventors, a free 
interchange of thought and suggestion, in the hope that some- 
thing may be eliminated by the friendly encounter that will 
remedy the inefficiency and the uncertainty of freed labor. 


E. Q. B. 


ART. VIII—THE POOR HOUSE SYSTEM. 


THERE were no poor houses, and few or no public charities, in 
the world, until late in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. For many 
centuries before that date there were Poor Laws, it is true, in Eng- 
land; laws that made poverty and want of employment the 
gravest and most common of crimes ; laws to punish the poor, but 
none to rekeve their wants, or to preserve them from starvation. 
Laws for whipping, branding, and even hanging them, for the 
mere offence of quitting their parishes. Let us not suppose, how- 
ever, that our ancestors were more cruel or unfeeling than we. 
Poverty was really then a crime, and a crime that disturbed and 
harassed society more than all other crimes. Most of the poor 
were abundantly provided for by their feudal lords, or masters. The 
monasteries clothed and fed many of them, and lands were cheap, 
rents low, and employment abundant. 

The poor of that day were fugitive or emancipated villains, 
thieves, incendiaries, sturdy robbers, murderers, and romantic 
beggars—or, in fine, (to borrow the words of the Westminster 
Review, the great champion of the poor), “Pauper Banditti.” 
There was then no need of poor houses, but pressing necessity for 
laws punishing vagrancy, and compelling the poor to work. 

The poor, then, were all a vicious outgrowth of society, like the 
Gypsies of the present day—who are, no doubt, their descendants. 
Stocks, and jails, and branding irons, and the gallows, were very 
properly provided for them instead of poor houses. Before the 
abolition of serfdom, whilst slavery was universal, there were no 
poor houses, no public provision for the poor, because none were 
needed. Private charity amply sufficed to take care of the few 
destitute who were without masters, without employment, or too 
feeble to labor. Mr. Greeley has given much attention to this 
subject ; he is a sincere and active philanthropist, and an uncom- 
promising enemy to slavery of all kinds, whether it be domestic 
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slavery, such as existed at the South, or slavery to skill and capi- 
tal, such as exists in all civilized society, where there is no domes- 
tic slavery; he is, therefore, an impartial and well informed 
authority on the present and past condition of the laboring poor: 
on their condition as domestic slaves or serfs, and on their con- 
dition now, since they have been relieved from serfdom and re- 
mitted to the far more cruel, exacting, and unfeeling slavery to 
capital and skill. Now that he has pretty well relieved the world 
of domestic slavery, we hope he will again turn his attention to 
slavery to capital, which he has truly portrayed as begetting the 
worst possible social condition with the laboring poor. 

We are sincerely grateful to Mr. Greeley for his bold, manly, 
independent, and generous course towards the South, occasionally, 
throughout the war, and continually, since the war. We would 
not injure him if we could. We are sure he does not repent, dis- 
avow, or wish to retract, what he wrote with such able, lucid and - 
prophetic pen, on the subject of free society, its tendencies and 
its future, some twenty years ago. In quoting from what he then 
wrote, we shall but show that he has ever been an impartial and 
sincere philanthropist, a well-read and thoughtful historian, and 
a wise and far-seeing philosopher. Our first quotation is from 
page 47 of a pamphlet containing a correspondence between him 
and Mr. Raymond, written some twenty years ago. He says: 
“That the British laborer, four centuries ago, enjoyed a degree of 
comfort unknown to his living descendants, need hardly be added. 
Fortescue, Chancellor of England, writing in the fifteenth century, 
says the common people of his day are “rich in all the comforts 
and necessaries of life,” and that, “they drink no water except at 
certain times, upon religious score, and by way of doing penance,” 
and adds, “they are fed in great abundance on all sorts of flesh 
and fish, of which they have abundance everywhere. They are 
clothed throughout in good woolens; their bedding and other 
furniture in their houses, are of wool, and that in great store. 
They are well provided with all sorts’ of household goods, and 
necessary implements of husbandry. Every one, according to his 
rank, has everything needed to make life easy and happy.” We 
may readily admit that this picture is rose-colored; but what 
Chancellor of England could possibly assert anything like it in 
our day! That the above is substantially true, is confirmed by a 
variety of testimony. White, of Sherburne, the naturalist, in his 
history of his native village, mentions incidentally a record, dated 
1380, that certain men, for disorderly conduct, were punished by 
being “compelled to fast on bread and beer.” Cobbett, who 
quotes the above anecdote, has also dragged to light a statute of 
1553, the preamble to which recites, after naming four sorts of 
meat, “ beef, pork, mutton and veal,” adds, “these being the food 
of the poorer classes. ” 

“That in those*days of rude implements and unskilled hus- 
bandry,” [Mr. Greeley should have added, ‘in those days of sla- 
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very,’] “there were sometimes famines after bad harvests, or the 
desolations of war, is quite true; so there are now. These do not 
affect the general and appalling truth that during the last jive 
centuries there has been a complete and disastrous revolution in 
the condition of the toiling millions of civilized Europe (for the 
same is true of other countries, as well as England, in proportion 
to their increase in population and individual wealth); a revolu- 
tion which has depressed them from comfort to wretchedness, 
from careless ease to incessant anxiety and struggle for the bare 
means of subsistence.” 

Now Mr. Greeley knows, and every man in Christendom who 
has read history knows, that this pauperism of the laboring classes, 
is owing solely to emancipation, to universal liberty, and to ‘no 
other cause whatever. He proceeds thus: “They have reached 
that point where, in the words of the Westminster Review, ‘there 
is not a step, but merely a hand’s breadth, between the condition 
of the agricultural laborer and pauperism.’ ” 

Now, Mr. Greeley attributes all this to land monopoly and 
density of population. But he knows, and every decently informed 
man knows, that no slave country ever did suffer from density of 
population, and that slave laborers are as well and amply provided 
with all the necessaries and comforts of life in countries where 
population is dense, as in those where it is sparse. So well and 
so amply provided, that poor houses, and other public charities, 
are not needed. Indeed, it is but just and fair, that the masters, 
who enjoy the proceeds of the labor of the healthy and middle- 
aged, should support the young, aged, and infirm. 

In free society it is impossible to determine who has lived in 
affluence, or grown rich from the profits derived from their labor, 
yet, certain that all wedtth is created or | powigene by them, and 
but exacted or ex; loited, and accumulated and amassed by those 
above them—by the cunning, the skillful and the rich who employ 
them. Certain, and on all hands admitted, that their labor is more 
heavily taxed by the superior classes, than that of slaves by their 
masters, and hence, as Mr. Greeley shows, they are worse pro- 
vided and more destitute than slaves, although they work harder 
and more skillfully ; and hence it is very truly said by their em- 
ployers, that “free labor is cheaper than slave labor.” Cheaper, 
only because the slave lives in plenty, idleness and easé, and con- 
sumes almost all that. he produces, whilst free laborers produce 
an enormous surplus, which is filched or exploited by their em- 
ployets, and which makes the few wealthy and pauperizes the 
masses. Hence the great prosperity and rapid progress of free 
society ; and hence, also, the little wealth and slow progress of 
slave society. But, as free society progresses, improves and grows 
rich under this industrial high pressure system, paupers multiply 
by the million, and the employers, who have grown rich from the 
profits derived from their labor, are bound to support them just 
as masters are bound to support their slaves, whenever, from any 
cause, they can no longer support themselves. 
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This begets the necessity for poor Jaws, poor rates, and poor 
houses—which are new things under the sun. 

There are many difficulties on this subject ; one of which is that 
whilst all Christian societies and nations recognise the obligation 
to support by poor rates, all who cannot, for whatever cause, sup- 
port themselves, no adequate means have yet been discovered for 
preventing the idle, dissolute, and improvident, as well as the un- 
fortunate, industrious, and meritorious poor, from becoming public 
charges. Government being under the obligation to support all 
who cannot support themselves, has the resulting right to compel 
all to labor, who are liable to become public charges, yet no means 
have been discovered and applied for enforcing this obvious right 
—for vagrant laws are quite inadequate to attain the object. The 
number of the destitute and chargeable poor is rapidly increasing 
everywhere, but no where else half so fast as in our Northern 
States. The evil is alarming, and threatens ere long to produce 
social convulsions and revolutions. In the South we have, here- 
tofore, had scarce any paupers ; but when the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
and, with it, Federal charity, is removed, the careless, idle, impro- 
vident freedmen will generally become chargeable paupers, or else 
must starve. 

It has become equally incumbent on the.North and the South 
to attempt to devise a more efficient, just and equitable Poor 
House System. 


ART. IX.—THE HOT SPRINGS OF ARKANSAS. 


The remarkable curative properties of these celebrated springs have 
long been known to Southerners, and since the close of the war have at- 
tracted visitors from many of the Northern tes. Seeing a letter from 
Senator Morton, of Indiana, in many of our exchanges, in which he speaks 
in the highest terms of his experience at these springs, and of the benefit 
he derived from a short sojourn there, we determined to solicit from some of 
our Arkansas contributors a paper on the subject ; but, finding in the New 
York Herald, of date July 21, an elaborate account and description from the 
pen of an able and observant correspondent, we have taken the liberty of 
giving it space in our columns.—Epitors REVIEW, 


Srxry miles from the State capital, in the heart of remote Arkan- 
sas, Ina narrow but beautiful and picturesque valley, are situated 
Hot Springs. This valley, the rocky formations of its base, the swift 
running stream coursing through it, and the rugged, pine-covered 
heights walling it in on three sides, bear a striking resemblance 
to the lesser mountainous regions of Switzerland. It is true that 
in the middle hours of the day, in the hot summer months, the 
sun overhangs the valley like a brazen shield, hot, penetrative and 
suffocating ; but, antidotal to this, a cooling and refreshing breeze 
almost incessantly sweeps through it, while the early disappear- 
ance of the sun behind the high cliffs overlooking it from the 
west gives a gloriously long and delicious twilight—such a twi 
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light as makes up half the charm and romance of living among 
mountains—a twilight which, as it deepens into the darker shad- 
ows of evening, brings with it healthful coolness and wholesome 
recuperation from the languor and lassitude engendered by the 
pce heat of the day. For genuine picturesque beauty, 
very rarely if any more beautiful valley can be found than this. 
Nature, from the wealth of her vast resources, has scattered here 
with lavish hand her richest endowments. These mountain slopes 
and their magnificent pomp of woodland and shade, these gorges 
and dells, and this stream of unfailing waters, as clear as crystal, 
and at intervals leaping in miniature cascades over translucent 
rocks—the whole valley, in fact, is a masterpiece of nature’s hand- 
icraft. And there are the hot springs, those fountains of Egeria, 
bubbling np from the molten bowels of the earth, like gold tried 
in fire, purified of every noxious substance, and giving healing to 
the nations. Nature has done her part. It remains to art and 
the hand of man, guided by proper enterprise and the genius of 
exalted humanity, to complete the grand work. Let the titles to 
the land so long in dispute be settled, and capacious and perma. 
nent hotels will be erected for boarding houses, and cottages will 
multiply with amazing rapidity, and terraces, arbors and graveled 
walks will invite the visitor to healthful strolls. The facilities for 
getting here will be improved. The rough, rocky roads over 
shapeless hills and through tangled ravines, shaggy with bush 
and brier, and over unbridged streams, which at times cannot be 
crossed, will at gnce give way to wide, smooth and pleasantly 
undulating turnpikes and neat and substantial bridges—these 
sooner or later, in the resistless march of manifest destiny, to be 
succeeded by the swifter steam locomotive. As if some oriental 
magic of old, as if the genius of the Arabian Nights had brought 
into requisition his creative powers, a new life and energy will be 
diffused here, a complete and thorough renovation will ensue, the 
number of visitors will be increased a hundred fold, and instead 
of being but little known, as at present, beyond the confines of 
her State borders, these springs will become famed as par excel- 
lence the greatest curative watering place on this continent, if not 
in the known world. 

“This is near hell, sure!” according to legendary lore, ex- 
claimed one of the first party of government surveyors sent here 
long ago, as he stooped down to quench his thirst from what he 
supposed to be a cold spring, but the water of which proved to 
be scalding hot. It is said the rest came to the same conclusion, 
and that they were not long in beating a hasty retreat from what 
they considered a too close proximity to the infernal regions. 
Traditionary narratives regarding these springs extend back, 
however, to a much remoter period. The Indians called them 
the “ Waters of Life,” and on account of their healing properties 
regarded them as sacred, and in all conflicts with contending 
tribes they were respected as neutral ground. It is said that De 
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Soto was on his way here to try these waters, of which such 
marvellous stories had been told him, for the restoration of his 
health, when he made his grand discovery of the Mississippi. It 
is not improbable that the enthusiastic De Soto expected to lift 
the veil from that classic fable of the “ Fountain of Youth,” and 
hoped here to revive his youthful vigor and take a fresh lease of 
life. Later years found the aboriginal population removed to 
other hunting grounds, and the ax of white settlers awakened 
new echoes in the valley. It is not necessary to go into the 
details of the pending controversy regarding the proprietorship 
of these lands. There are three private claimants, on the one 
hand, fighting against each other, and the government fighting 
against them all. For twenty years the matter has been in liti- 
gation, till, in the conflict of opinions and decisions, and confusing 
combinations of motions and counter-motions, and every kind of 
writ except Holy Writ, the case is about as complicated as an 
English chancery suit of a century’s standing. It is believed, 
however, the government has the inside track, and, as is well 
known, an act was introduced at the last session of Congress 
calling for the expulsion of the present self-proprietary claimants 
and restoration of the grounds to the government. This looks 
to a speedy settlement of the case, one way or the other, and 
that is what is so much wanted to render this place what it is un- 
questionably destined to become—the greatest place of resort for 
nearly every class of invalids in this country—a watering place, 
compared with which, as the medium of restoring health, the 
hot springs of Baden Baden, Aix-la-Chapelle and Bath, and other 
watering places of the old world, and of Salt Lake, Montana and 
Idaho of this country, must hide their diminished heads, The 
reason Of this is obvious. Superior healing properties over all 
other hot springs are possessed by these waters, because there 
are no other springs where the waters are so abundant, where 
they reach the same temperature, and where exists the same 
volume of carbonic acid gas, producing so beneficial and exhila- 
rating an effect on the system. 

There are fifty-four hot springs, having a mean temperature of 
134 degrees, and ranging from 93 to 152 degrecs Fahrenheit, and, 
together, discharging 317 gallons of water per minute. With 
one exception they are on the slope and base of the mountain, 
east of the creek, which, where the springs are located, hugs 
closely the base of the mountain. The remaining hot spring is 
on the westerly side of the creek, near its margin. Open wooden 
troughs conduct the water to the bath houses and convenient 
basins for drinking. A careful analysis of the waters, made by 
Dr. Lawrence, resident physician here for many years, gives the 
following result : 

Silicates, with base. Sulphate of magnesia. 
Bicarbonate of lime. Chloride of magnesia. 
Bicarbonate of magnesia. Oxide of manganese. 
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Alumina, with oxide of iron. Sulphate of lime. 
Carbonate of soda. Todine, a trace. . 
Carbonate of potash. Bromine. 
Carbonate of lithia. Arsenic, with iron. 


The value of these waters, it is alleged, depends not alone on 
their diluent, solvent, corrective and stimulating properties, but 
upon the bicarbonates and carbonates of the alkalis and alkaline 
earths they possess—agents known to therapeutists to possess 
active eliminative qualities, and consequently producing valuable 
alterative effects in chronic disease. The catalogue of diseases 
which it is claimed these waters combat with remarkable success, 
and in most cases it is insisted, cure them, are rheumatism, gout, 
stiff joints, contraction of the muscles and skin, old wounds and 
painful cicatrixes, skin diseases of all kinds, scrofulous ulcerations 
and enlargement of the glands, all forms of syphilis in their ad- 
vanced stages and mercurial diseases, prostration from long stand- 
ing sickness or from debility following severe courses of powerful 
medicines, spinal diseases, aearnem, all nervous affections, partial 
paralysis and general debility. It will be seen that nearly all the 
ills in the shape of disease to which flesh is heir are here chron- 
icled. Sir Charles Coldstream would certainly have to confess 
there is something in it if he should come here. Every day I see 
and converse with those who came here on crutches and now 
walk as well as ever. Others coming here worn to shadows now 
possess aldermanic rotundity. The medical virtues of these 
waters for bathing are attributed mainly to their high tempera- 
ture. While some of the springs are hot enough to boil eggs, 
by the time they reach the bath houses they are hot as the skin 

an bear, while the waste water, conducted under the adjoining 
vapor bath houses, sends up through the latticed floor steam of 
so hot a temperature that on the first trial very few can endure 
it. The springs are scattered ‘all about, bubbling up from the 
ground here, and in another place dripping from the solid rock. 
At intervals are the cold springs. At one place you can dip 
water with one hand from a hot spring, and with the other from 
acold one. A singular fact is that after two or three drinks of 
the hot water it will be preferred to the cold. It will quench 
the thirst equally as well, and one soon experiences, as stated 
above, a pleasing, exhilarating effect on the system from its use, 
making it greatly preferable—the result of the large quantity of 
free carbonic acid gas it contains. Among the springs is one 
called the “ arsenic spring,” under the supposition that it contains 
arsenic, This popular notion is not, however, confirmed by 
chemical analysis, although I have noticed that the ladies affect 
this spring more than any other, doubtless in the expectation of 
beautifying their complexion from drinking its waters, as women 
of the Orient are said to impart brilliant transparency to their 
skin by using the drug. There is also a “ sulphur spring ” which 
commands a liberal patronage from the medicinal effects of sul- 
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phuretted hydrogen present in the water. Another popular 
spring, the water of which is cold, is the “chalybeate spring,” 
the water of which is a saline chalybeate, having medicinal prop- 
erties said to be eminently tonic. Various speculations are in 
vogue as to the cause of the high temperature of these springs, 
some attributing it to the water coming in contact with caustic 
lime in the interior of the earth, some ascribing it to latent heat 
given off from the water in the act of depositing the tufa that 
coats the mountain slopes from which the springs issue, and which 
was originally held in solution, and others giving as the reason 
the internal heat of the earth. This last theory is the one com- 
manding most general favor. The believers in this hypothesis do 
not think that the water comes in actual contact with fire, but 
rather that the waters are completely permeated with highly 
heated vapors and gases which emanate from sources deeper 
seated than the water itself. The geological structure of the 
slope from which these waters issue certainly justify this assump- 
tion. Looked at in any light, scientific or otherwise, the nels 
thing is a most marvellous phenomenon. Underneath these boil- 
ing waters is a depth of mystery deeper than the ken of human 
knowledge, and the very vapor eliminated from them is a cloud 
of mystery equally impenetrable. Striking the superincumbent 
novaculite rock from whose depths they spring, and a deeply re- 
sonant sound comes forth as startling as it is mysterious. Several 
attempts have been made to trace the springs to their source, but 
before the intrusive spade and pick and blasting powder of man’s 
curiosity they precipitately fly. In every case where this attempt 
has been made the spring has dried up—the culminating mystery 
of mysteries. What a beautiful thought is here evolved. All 
the fictions of mythology, of fairy legends and naiads and mer- 
maids and their rhymes of mortal approach and prying human 
inquisition sink into nothingness alongside this one simple but 
utterly incomprehensible fact. I have referred to the novaculite 
rock covering the slope on which these springs are located. It is 
one of the most beautiful of this variety to be found anywhere 
in the world. In whiteness, closeness of texture and subdued 
waxy lustre it is equal to the finest Carrara marble, though of 
course of an entirely different composition. There is no doubt that 
this snowy white chalcedonic novaculite was once a simple, ordinary 
sandstone, and that it has been changed or metamorphosed into 
this exquisitely fine material through the action of these permeat- 
ing hot waters. Dr. Lawrence has shown me some splendid 
specimens of these novaculite, as also of calcareous and ferrugi- 
nous tufa, found near the different springs. He has in his pos- 
session the first specimen of sulphur ever prepared in this country, 
and which during the war the rebels used for the manufacture of 
gunpowder. ¢He prepared the specimen himself from bisulphurate 
of iron found in large quantities near here and in Montgomery 
county. In the latter county are found the finest imaginable 
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specimens of rock crystal. Quantities of it are exposed for sale 
here on the doorsteps of the hotels and in the shop windows. 
They are the most transparent and limpid quartz crystal I ever 
saw, and from their glassy facets, crystalized into geometrical 
forms of most striking singularity and beauty, gave forth a 
dazzling light, second in brilliancy only to the diamond. A 
quarry of magnetic iron ore is also near here, abundant speci- 
mens of which are likewise offered for sale to visitors. Gold has 
been found not a great distance away. Altogether, for richness 
of mineral wealth and fine varieties of geological specimens, this 
section of the State cannot be equalled. 

Through with the dull details of scientific allegations and facts 
appertaining to these springs, and which it was necessary to go 
into at some length for intelligible description of their very singu- 
lar and interesting features, I will now briefly describe the kind 
of life and people and amusements, and all that is to be found at 
this far away watering place. Scattered about miscellaneously 
among some dozen hotels and boarding houses are at present 
some two hundred visitors. Lilliputian are these structures as 
compared with the colossal hotels of Saratoga, and cabined, cof- 
fined and confined these boarding houses as contrasted with the 
boarding houses of our Northern watering places. Everything, 
indeed, in this respect is on an exceedingly minor as well as con- 
fused and temporary scale, and all owing to the fact stated in the 
outset of my letter of want of settlement of the title to the land. 
Want of definite plan and permanency, the result of this unfortu- 
nate state of facts, is everywhere apparent. The one street of 
the town—-and there is only one street-—would take the premium 
anywhere, if such premiums were given, for its erratic and be- 
wildering irregularity. Every hotel, and dwelling, and store, and 
shop, and stall, and shanty seems to have selected its own special 
locality irrespective of that of others. As many styles of archi- 
tecture prevail as there are signs in the zodiac. Most of the 
bathing houses are miserable tumble-down affairs and moldy 
with long use and dampness. The bridges crossing the creek 
have scarcely the strength to make a shadow in the water under- 
neath. The only order, in fact, is in the order of charges, and 
the only plan, to get, for the least possible equivalent, the largest 
possible amount of money. At about eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing is the usual bathing hour. The scene is very unlike that of 
sea bathing. No motley colored costumes to give piquancy to 
the picture; no hilarious sporting in the sea surf; no combined 
enjoyment of the diverse crowd of visitors. Each acts inde- 
pendent of the other, and has a separate bathing room. Carry- 
ing a tin pail, swathed in thick undergarments, and equipped 
with one or two woolen blankets, each goes to his bathing room, 
the gentlemen having one set of bathing rooms for themselves 
and the ladies another some distance apart, although the per cent- 
age of the latter is very small. There are three apartments to 
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each bathing room, the dressing room, bathroom and vapor room. 
The first admits about room to turn round and divest oneself of 
one’s clothing, and is entirely innocent of every species of usual 
dressing room sepevinnee in the way of comb, brush, looking 
glass and such like, except a pair of rusty hooks on which to 
hang one’s garments. The bathing room is some eight feet long 
by four feet wide, and is principally taken up with a wooden box 
or bathing tub, as it is called in polite parlance, seven feet long 
by twenty inches in width. Turning a faucet overhead admits 
cold water, and pulling a rope hot water, which are combined in 
a mean temperature to suit the bather. Usually the water is 
tempered as hot as one can stand it, and from five to ten minutes 
is the time spent in the bathtub. From here the bather goes 
into the vapor bath, a more contracted apartment than either of 
the others and into which the vapor is introduced through the 
latticed floor. Five minutes are considered a sufficiently long 
time to remain here, and in this interval as much hot water pre- 
viously procured in the tin bucket is as much as the bather can 
comfortably swallow. From here a second plunge of a minute or 
so is taken in the hot bath, when a partial rubbing off with coarse 
crash towels takes place, and then, wrapped in blankets, the visi- 
tor hurries to his hotel, and there, after sweating fifteen or twenty 
minutes in woolen blankets, gives himself a thorough rubbirg, 
dresses himself, and the day’s bathing is through with. I have 
tried this bathing programme, and can testify that one comes out 
of it feeling like a new if not a better man. That its effects after 
continued repetitions would be astonishing in many forms of 
chronic diseases is not to be wondered at. The copious diapho- 
resis which the hot bath establishes opens in itself a main chan- 
nel for the expulsion of principles injurious to health, as is made 
manifest in its peculiar odor; and a similar effect, though in a 
diminished degree, is also effected by drinking the bot water. 
There is no limit to drinking the hot water, and it is drank at all 
hours of the day and evening. Old topers find it an excellent 
substitute for the morning cocktail, and it is more generally drank 
at dinner than cold water. The forenoon bath over, though a few 
take two baths a day, but not many can stand it, and then comes 
dinner, and then perhaps a brief siesta; and then, if the weather 
permits, a stroll or ride, or billiards, or talks on politics, or set to 
at draw poker, and occasional drinks, not of hot water—anything 
to pass away the time pleasantly. In the Rete | at some of the 
hotels there is generally a hop, where the bewitching belles and 
beaux of Rackensack dance to gay music and talk smal! nonsense 
in the most approved style of the art. For those who are sport- 
ively inclined there is every inducement to get rid of their sur- 
plus cash at faro, or rondo, or coolo, or the horse head, or roulette, 
or monte, or keno. You pays your money and you takes your 
choice is the universal if not liberal principle of financial opera- 
tions. Thus far this season the knights of the green cloth have 
not netted very heavy profits. But very few seem inclined to 
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combat with them, and the result is that the gamblers are at 
present trying the game of tke Kilkenny cats on each other. 

Quite a number of prominent visitors are*now here seeking 
restoration of health from these springs: Foremost among these 
is Senator Morton, of Indiana, who came here to try the efficacy 
of the waters to cure the partial paralysis from which he is suffer- 
ing. As is well known he has been abroad and tried nearly 
everything there and here, but with very little success. He has 
found nothing to help him like these hot water baths, and feels 
very much encouraged, and has determined to give them a thor- 
ough trial. Ex-Governor Hammond of Indiana is on his second 
visit. - He came here a complete and almost helpless cripple from 
rheumatism, and now walks with the aid of a cane. Ex-Governor 
Winston, of Alabama, is among the late arrivals. He is a great 
sufferer from rheumatism, and already begins to experience the 
most beneficial results. Mr. Pratt, of Prattsville, Ala., the great 
cotton gin manufacturer, is also here a victim to the same painful 
and distracting disease, and improving finely. Mr. Hobbs, Presi- 
dent of the Louisville and Princeton Railroad of Kentucky, has 
been here several weeks seeking relief from gouty rheumatism, of 
which he has been a victim for thirty years. He says he never 
has experienced such benefit from any other treatment. Mr. 8. 
A. Brick, of Brooklyn, N. Y., a man of large wealth and widely 
known in connection with the gas companies of New York and 
Brooklyn, is also on his second visit here. He, too, has traveled 
everywhere and tried nearly everything, and found nothing to 
help him like these springs. I might mention hosts of others 
cured. Creed Taylor, of Arkansas; D. B. Smith, the great rail- 
road man of Kansas; General Fagan, of this State. and Mr. 
McDonald, the eminent banker of Little Rock. These springs I 
feel satisfied have only to become known, the ownership of the 
land settled, and the right kind of hotels put up, with bathing 
rooms under the same roof, to secure all the visitors that can be 
accommodated. Nature seems to have designed this as a water- 
ing place. In a latitude not generally considered healthy in the 
summer months, it is always very healthy here. The conforma- 
tion of the valley and mountains incites an almost constant breeze 
through it, while in the hottest weather the nights are cool, com- 
pelling one to sleep under blankets. Again, and that is no small 
consideration, there are no mosquitos, very few flies—two most 
special and vexatious annoyances of the country. 

But I must draw my letter to a close. I have been thus pro- 
longed and particular—and it is the only apology I can offer—for 
the benefit of the thousands who yearly go to watering places for 
their health and find it not, but would find it if they came here. 
Shoddyites, pseudo millionaires, and that large class of fast men 
and fast women who go to watering places to show their dresses 
and diamonds and gay equipages and 
Their silken coats and caps and golden rings, 
And ruffs and cuffs and farthingales and things, 
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as Petruchio expresses it, and whose highest ambition is to dazzle 
common humanity with the glitter of their display, | leave to 
shine and awe where fashion and false show are the allied mis- 
tresses while health lasts—in other words, to go it while they are 
young. But when health fails and youth is gone, my advice to 
them is to trim all sail, port their helms and steer hither their 
shattered barks. But come what revolutions there may in water- 
ing places, it is never to be expected that Boston erudites will 
give up Nahant, or that the exclusives who spend the summer 
solstice at Newport will do otherwise than continue to revolve in 
the same narrow orbit of self-conceit and self-worship. To that 
I have not a word to say. Meantime the earth will revolve. on its 
axis, and for the benefit and healing of all else requiring medical 
aid the Arkansas hot springs will continue to-pour forth their ex- 
haustless volumes of pure, life-giving waters from the thermal 
fountains of nature. I have just learned of a report reaching 
here that the Emperor Napoleon has appointed a commission of 
savans to accompany to this place the Prince Inperial for the pur- 
pose of undergoing treatment for scrofula. 





ART, X.—EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION. 


In the Charleston Courier of alate date we find another able address from 
General John A. Wagener, the State Commissioner for Immigration, this 
time to the citizens of Newberry, So. Carolina, which, as a sequel to the 
address at Florence published in our last number, will attract a thoughtful 
perusal. In addition to a full discussion of the main tapic there are several 
politico-economical suggestions plainly stated and forcibly put which it 
would be well for our planters to digest —Eprtrors REVIEW. 


Mr. President and Fellow-Citizens :—The results and consequen- 
ces of our late unfortunate and disastrous contest are of such a 
character that our whole economy and state of society, all our 
ideas and aspirations, have been completely revolutionized; we 
are now in the midst of a chaos, from which only an indomitable 
will, perseverance, liberal and progressive ideas, and the blessing 
of Providence can re-produce order and prosperity. But it be- 
hooves a wise and reasoning people not to sorrow over and despair 
of the past, but to Jay such plans and initiate such systems as may 
reasonably be expected to afford them a chance of resuscitation 
and a prospect of a prosperous future. And it is not in bare pol- 
ities that we must look for our salvation; too much of that has 
always engrossed the attention of South Carolina, but in striving 
earnestly to re-awaken our industrial ambition, and where former 
manners of pursuits have become impossible or unprofitable, to 
strike out with a firm resolution, and without hesitation, for new 
channels of fortune. South Carolina now beholds her darkest 
days, but there is life in the old land yet, and if her people only 
will it, she will yet ere long behold the rising of a glorious sun, 
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and her days may be days of peace, plenty, power and transcend- 
ing honor once more. The great present cause of our difficulties 
is the disorganization of our laboring force and want of capital. 
In 1860, the working force of South Carolina was about 240,000 ; 
now it is scarcely 100,000. Then it was an organized and effi- 
cient productive power; now it is the basis of a desultory and 
very frequently disconnected effort, without any great results as 
a whole, and certainly always insecure as to any determinable 
product. 

I have adverted to this subject on several former occasions, and 
shall, therefore, only briefly review it now. Our colored popu- 
lation has diminished ; it has taken to other branches of industry, 
in numerous cases not so well adapted to their habits and charac- 
ter, preferring city and village life to the plantation and farm ; it 
has shifted from one part of the State to others, and, worst ofall, 
a considerable proportion has followed the natural propensity of 
human kind, to live a life of indolence at the expense of others. 
All these are universally acknowledged facts. There may be, 
there are, favorable exceptions.. A large planter of York District 
assured me last winter that all his former people remained with 
him, and were doing better than ever before, and some gentlemen 
even of your own district professed to be very well satisfied, so 
much so that they could not see at all any necessity for the en- 
couragement of immigration. But these exceptions cannot amend 
the rule. I do not want to crowd out the freedman. God forbid! 
If I could be of service to him, he shall be weleome. If I can 
improve his condition, no one shall be more willing. Indeed, I 
would persuade him, if I could, not to quit the land in which he 
was born, but to cling with a strong attachment to old Carolina, 
where, amidst all his troubles, he has really enjoyed many happy 
days, the like of which may never more return to him any where 
else in the wide world. But the freedman is not sufficient as an 
element of improvement. if he was an excellent plantation hand, 
he will not do so well as a farmer and small proprietor. Will he 
produce more, as a whole, than he consumes? Will he do te 
establish factories, to tend to the vineyard, to preserve the orehard, 
to raise stock, to see to the eareful and close cultivation of the 
grains, to improve the land, to build towns and villages, and 
protect the earnings of his neighbors? You know him well, and 
you can answer these questions better than I. 

And this subject may be viewed in yet another light. Did you 
ever earnestly reflect how the State is to bear the taxation for the 
support of an extraordinarily large indigent population, from 
which no contributions can be gathered, and the special and libe- 
ral care for whom the laws of the Union have imposed? Besides, 
hereafter our eolored population will be largely concerned in 
framing the laws of our own State, and it is their already ex- 
pressed policy that the lands must pay the costs of the Common- 
wealth. Their old people will have to be supported by the State, 
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and their youth will grow up with notions of their political im- 
portance, in habits of idleness, and ready to become hacks and 
pimps of the designing, selfish and fanatical saviours of the hu- 
man race. This is the certain result of their natural indolence, 
ot the sudden change of their social status, and of the influences 
that are now besetting them. Even in this matter of immigration 
they have already been instructed and taken their stand. I was 
informed a few days ago by one of our Law Judges that the freed- 
men have held meetings and made it a principal corner stone of 
their platform to oppose all immigration whatever. What does 
this import? If the industrious and well-meaning colored people 
could comprehend their own true interests, and have the least idea 
of the real prosperity of the State and their own, they would 
scout at the bait of a colored Republic of South Carolina, and 
they would understand that increase of population is an increase 
of means; that it will take a hundred years before in the South 
labor will exceed the demand, and that the capital and industry 
brought in by the farmer and purchasers of lands increases their 
own chances of success and prosperity. But alas} the colored 
man does not reason, but will blindly follow the teachings of his 
political mastér and manipulator of the dominant Northern fac- 
tion, and the promptings of his selfish conceits and passions. This 
is our great danger, and together with our own want of energy, 
and our indisposition to encourage immigration, will certainly 
retard our recuperation. If our colored people could only be 
made to know their true friends, all might yet be well. 

It is curious to observe the abiding attachment of the whites 
of the South for their former slaves, in spite of all the humiliations 
they have been made to suffer. But it is all of no use. The co- 
lored man has been taught to look for his material advancement 
in political influence, and it will require the experience of years 
to expel notions which tally exactly with his selfesteem and indo- 
lence. Let us look at home to apply the effect of such a monstrous 
change. Newberry. has a white population of about 7,000, and 
a colored population of about 13,800, which will,give a white 
franchise of about 1,400 against a colored of about 2,700. Self- 
interest. governs the actions of the great majority of mankind, 
and especially the rude and unlettered can be easiest influenced 
by their immediate necessities and their momentary passions. No 
incentive can be compared to greed and ambition. Is there one 
among the proprietors of Newberry so dull as not to apply these 
views to himself? Do you want to be represented in your Le- 
gislature by colored representatives? Do you want your Boards 
of commissioners to be composed of colored citizens? If you do 
not object on account of color or in recollection of your ancient 
pride, you would surely object to be taxed by those that do not 
represent taxable property. And where, then, is your salvation, 
where is your remedy ? Is it not in an increase and a preponder- 
ance of the white population, and in that alone? And where is 
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that to come from if you do not by all means promote immigra- 
tion? If you do know of any other mode of averting this threaten- 
ing contingency, say so, and work it out speedily, for it is high 
time. But if you do not, can there be anything too costly to save 
the State and your children from such a misfortune ? 

But, let me not appeal to your apprehensions, when I can show 
you, that immigration, besides being a necessity, is teally a source 
of certain and unprecedented prosperity. It has been said, that 
“asin the convulsions of nature, so in the revolutions of esta- 
blished society, in the sufferings of communities and the desola- 
tions of cities, towns and homesteads, the evil is general but 
transitory, often resulting in accelerated prosperity, by the sweep- 
ing off of the feebler elements and bringing new energies and 
resources into action.” Before the war, the Southern States were 
producers of an annual value of 400 millions dollars in cotton, 
rice, tobacco, sugar, naval stores, &c., all raw products, which 
they exported and sold. They were not manufacturers or importers 
to any considerable extent, and the proceeds of sales went for articles 
that were purchased atthe North, The produce of the West, the 
manufactures of the East, and the imports of the Middle States, 
all found their way to the South for sale, to an extent, equal to 
the productions of that region. Could the South grow rich upon 
such a system? But we were comfortable and a refined people. 
Perhaps so. And yet our comfort has been denied by many of 
our most intelligent planters, and our refinement has created the 
jealousy of the Puritan, and has become the greatest cause of his 
bitter and relentless persecution. Henceforth the South must go 
into a system of farming and do her own manufacturing. 

I do not wish to be understod as opposing plantations—they 
are only extensive farms after all. But I mean to say that a sys- 
tem of small farms should be encouraged as an auxiliary to the 
a and small farmers should be facilitated in every neighbor- 

ood, instead of being looked upon with suspicion and speedily 
bought out as formerly. The planter will prefer the staple pro- 
ducts to the exclusion of the cereals, the farmer, on the contrary, 
will pay his first attention to the food plants and then to the sta- 
ples. I remember very well how gladly.in 1861 the report was 
received that here and there in the Southern States provisions had 
been raised plentifully, and it was deemed worthy of special men- 
tion that the German farmers in Texas had raised great quantities 
of wheat, rye, barley and corn. And may not the farmer be as 
great asthe planter? The one, like the other, tills the land and 
cultivates the soil, only with this difference, as I have already men- 
tioned, that the farmer bases his prosperity upon the food pro- 
ducts and the planter upon the staple articles of commerce, But 
do you continue to plant, if you prefer, and let the immigrant 
come to farm. A gentleman wrote me from New York a few 
weeks ago, if he had the control of affairs the South should not 
plant a single pound of cotton, to punish the New England na-: 
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bobs for their bloody oppression. I do not agree with him at all. 
Let us raise as much cotton as we can, along with our own pro- 
visions of every kind, stock, fruit, &c., and then let us manufac- 
ture our cotton first and send it to market afterwards. A pound 
of cotton will triple its value in thread only, and the machinery 
is not so very expensive but that it might be had by combined 
action. Besides, let us multiply our industry in every respect, 
and let us get the immigrant and the immigrant’s capital to help 
us. 

Just here it occurs to me, you might be curious to learn the 
product of a large German farm, I copy a register from a prom- 
inent agricultural work as follows: “ Wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
peas, beans, lentils, millet, buckwheat, clover seeds, flax seeds, 
fruits, vegetables, potatoes, horses, oxen, cows, hogs, calves, sheep, 
fowls, butter, cheese, milk, wool, flax, skins, honey, wax, beer and 
brandy “—reported as having been sent to market. The great 
variety of this produce will be observed, and the general results 
are sometimes astonishing. And they have need to be so, the 
rent alone of a farm of such a description, of one or two thou- 
sand acres, being from 10,000 to 50,000 thalers per year. But 
you will again observe, that there is not an article mentioned 
which you could not raise here with facility and profit and have 
your cotton besides! To explain the two articles, “beer and 
brandy,” | may mention that in Europe every large agricultural 
establishment has a distillery and brewery connected with it, 
which add doubly to its profits, first in the clear product of the 
manufactured article, and secondly in the offal as a valuable food 
for fattening stock. 

England demanded free trade as a manufacturing country, anx- 
ious to sell the commodities she produced in the best markets, and 
to import in lieu thereof what were to her the luxuries of human 
existence, such as corn, pork, beef, flour, ete. Our Northeastern 
States demanded protection by a high tariff for the purpose of 
securing the profits of the agricultural consumption of manufac- 
tured goods at their own rates. Our Southern States wanted free 
trade to choose the best market for the sale of their staple and 
the lowest for their purchases. But the richest and most inde- 
pendent country is that which can supply all her necessaries and 
luxuries from products at home, and yet have enough to spare of 
staple articles to make a market wherever she pleases, and this is 
precisely what our South can do. She need not fear tariffs nor 
manufacturing competition. But she wants additional population 
and capital to be successful. A people, which possesses cotton as 
a principal product of its own soil could increase beyond prece- 
dent in the production of that class of fabric which now enters 
the most largely into human consumption, and which holds the 
highest rank in the industrial occupations of the world.” Sir 
Morton Peto, in his recent work on the resources and prospects 
of America, says: “ From returns made to the Governments of 
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Prussia and Bavaria for seven years by emigrants who left these 
countries with official permission, it appears that they carried each 
to America an average amount of 180 dollars in cash. The United 
States officials caleulate that the immigrants have brought into 
the country not less than 400,000,000 dollars in cash, besides the 
much superior values represented by their physical, intellectual 
and moral powers.” 

I have already, on a former occasion, referred to the above sub- 
ject. It strikes me that if any one would only take the trouble 
to calculate the amount above mentioned in interest. and com- 
pound interest, in proportion to the immigration from 1829 till 
now, the extraordinary ae pages of our Western States might 
easily be accounted for. | will not, however, detain you by going 
over this ground again, and I should not have mentioned even 
this much, were it not necessary to combat again and again the 
unwholesome prejudices against the foreigner. I have heard 
gentlemen of intelligence ridicule the language of the stranger as 
a discordant jabber. Others have objected to his unbecoming 
garb or his foreign manners. Others again bave averred that a 
majority of the foreigners are thriftless and imbecile paupers and 
dependents, who are incapable of gaining their subsistence any- 
where, or of taking care of it when it is earned. The New York 
Commissioners, in their official report in 1855, say: *‘1t would be 
obviously erroneous to measure the effects of immigration among 
us by the necessitous or worthless few, and overlook the great 
bulk of directly an opposite character. Adopting the latter as 
the legitimate test, it might be shown that the vast influx of for- 
eign capital, skill, and labor, through this channel, has been sin- 
gularly advantageous to this country.” I must here ask forgive- 
ness of two gentlemen of our own State, if I mention their names 
in connection with this subject. Mr. Farley plants on one of the 
islands near Charleston with near seventy hands, mostly indus- 
trious Irishmen, and he is confident that the result of his venture 
will compare favorably with the most prosperous. Mr. Kennedy, 
of Sumter District, wrote me recently, that some time ago he got 
one family and two other men who did not understand a word of 
English ; he had much trouble at first, but they have already ac- 
quired a most astonishing knowledge of our language. And he 
adds: “I wish to say to you, for the encouragement of your great 
enterprise, that I find these people the most faithful and compe- 
tent laborers I have ever had in my employment.” 

{t will be impossible, and it would, perhaps, be tiresome, to 
repeat all the arguments that I have already advanced in favor of 
immigration, and not one of which has been controverted. I 
commenced to agitate this matter in my published letter to Gov- 
ernor Perry in 1865. My speech in the Legislature in 1865, and 
my report in 1866, together with my recent address at Florence, 
have all been published, and embody nearly all the available infor- 
mation, At Florence I mentioned many matters which I did not 
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wish to repeat to-day. Apprehensions have been expressed as to 
the expense of the keeping of European employees, in view of 
their habits of living, which I had then explained. I stated at 
the time that I adverted to that subject merely for information, 
and | have not the least fear of any difficulty in that regard. 
Where men are disposed well to one another, and endeavoring to 
be mutually agreeable, no cause of complaint can arise which 
cannot be very easily arranged. The great objection that the 
Southern planters urge against the scheme seems to be the incom- 
patibility of European labor with large plantations, and their 
minds are so biassed_ in favor of that time-honored system, that 
the bare suggestion of any other plan of industry makes them 
feel uncomfortable. But this is the result of habit, and yet, I re- 
peat again, | want to keep every freedman in the State if I can, 
and | would not object for a moment to let every planter that 
finds it profitable and has the means, continue his present system 
of agriculture. I understand very well that every reform must 
be initiated softly, and that every change in habits and long es- 
tablished usages is like tearing the affections and almost like the 
bearing of a beloved one to “that undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveler returns.” At the same time I would 
again urge that a system of small farms as an auxiliary to the 
plantation system is not only invaluable, but now a vital neces- 
sity, and that every land owner should contribute, by a sale of 
such portions of his domains as he can conveniently spare, at a 
low price, to that object. A recent agricultural writer says: 
“The mistaken ambition for owning twice as much land as one 
can thoroughly manure or profitably cultivate, is the great agri- 
cultural sin of this country. Those who commit it by beginning 
wrong, too frequently continue wrong. Owning many acres is 
the sole idea. High cultivation of a small tract is one of which 
they have little knowledge. And yet, in our own State, in 1865, 
one of our Chancellors has raised cotton on highly manured and 
cultivated ground at the rate of over 3,600 pounds to the acre. 
The application is plain, but | am sorry to think that there will 
hardly be one to make it.” 

It is probable that the tide of emigration to America, which 
commenced to set in strongly about 1825, was occasioned by the 
opening out of the Northwestern States in that year, and by the 
prospect afforded of obtaining land in the country at exceedingly 
low rates. The opportunity of settling themselves in districts, 
where lands could be had, which they could cultivate with profit, 
and where the reward of industry is consequently certain, was 
irresistible. Throughout Europe, a passion to become the owner 
of land is universal, whilst the difficulty of gratifying it is infin- 
itely greater than with us. It is from this universal passion, that 
the vast annual immigration to this country derives its mighty 
impulse. Appreciating this, and requiring an increase of popula- 
tion, why should you not, having 500 acres, give away 125 acres 
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at a nominal price, and thereby serve the State and yourself at 
the same time. In all probability, such procedure would, in a 
few years, double you the value of your remaining lands. What 
are your lands worth now? What you can cultivate and must 
necessarily use is worth just so much as what your income there- 
from amounts to, and the balance is worth nothing, and it is just 
now a positive expense, excepting for the prospect of the future. 
But such a future as now awaits you, without the increase and 
preponderance of the white population, will bring no enhance- 
ment of prices, but may possibly totally engulph every acre of 
your plantations. General Butler tells us that “it is a self-evident 
political truth, that where the land is held in large tracts by the 
employer to be tilled by the employed, there can be no just and 
true field for the exercise of Republican citizenship. And it is 
one of the pressing exigencies of the country, as the very basis 
of reconstruction, that some plan must be devised, by which the 
lands of the South may be divided among those who shall occupy 
and till them.” Will any sane man in his extremity hold on to a 
straw when he ean grasp the strong and saving limb? What is 
now the value of lands in Newberry? Is it worth now what it 
was worth in 1860? Or, perhaps, there is no rate at all. No one 
can tell what it is worth, or whether it is worth anything. Land 
is always cheap where labor is uncertain and scarce. Whenever 
laboring power increases and becomes productive, lands rise in 
value accordingly. 

In the sparsely populated regions of America an acre of land 
may be earned by one day’s labor, whereas in Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, England and France it will take the labor of nearly 
three months only to pay the rent for an acre of land, and the 
labor of five years will hardly be enough to purchase it. Our 
State has &rea enough for four millions inhabitants, and lands will 
not bring their maximum price. Our resources will not be fully 
developed, nor will our golden age appear until our people are 
that numerous. And the nearer you approach that degree of 
population, the nearer you will approach the maximum degree of 
wealth and prosperity; and whoever helps to effect such an end 
is a benefactor of his fellow-citizens and a worthy son of his 
mother State. You know the wealth and power and influence of 
Massachusetts, the great enemy of South Carolina. She has-not 
quite eight millions acres of area, you have nineteen millions. 
But she has one and a quarter millions population to your seven 
hundred thousand, and her income is two hundred and eighty- 
nine millions per annum to your forty-nine millions. What a dif- 
ference is here, and yet the difference might have been all in your 
favor. It is curious that this principle and incontrovertible fact 
is demonstrated every day in the United States, under almost 
every one’s eye, and yet should fail to be observed by any, but a 
very few. In our own city of Charleston the great fire of 1838 
caused the erection of numerous buildings, and the influx there- 
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fore of a large number of mechanics and laborers. And what 
was the result? The city property increased largely in value, 
hundreds of small houses were erected on greens and farm 
grounds, and her boundaries had to be extended. Alas! these 
times are gone, a city of 50,000 has dwindled down to 35,000, 
and the value of property has decreased more than proportion- 
ably. Let the town of Newberry increase just double in popula- 
tion, and her lots will assuredly double in value, and I am certain, 
if our State could double her white population, every acre of her 
lands would be worth at least twice what it is worth now; and, 
therefore, whatever sacrifices are made now to facilitate so desira- 
ble a cousummation, will be investments beyond value and price. 
The Hon. Robert J. Walker, formerly Secretary of the Treasury, 
has made the caleulation, that if the lands in the slave States 
were brought up to the value of the lands of the free States, their 
additional! value would be 5,859,246 dollars. Alas! South Caro- 
lina has helped to people almost all the new States of the Union, 
whilst her own white population has increased almost the slowest 
of any. <A father might here have five sons, but he was averse 
to divide his plantation, and therefore, four of them had to go 
abroad ard help to make and increase the riches of the South- 
west. It seldom entered into the head of any of your landless 
younger sons, that by remaining in their mother State they might 
make a fortune as fast as anywhere else. And yet, how many 
Europeans and other strangers have come here and have found 
their utmost prosperity. 

It has been suggested by many that the Coolie should be im- 
ported to take the place of the labor that has been lost. Would 
you go through another abolition after a term of years? But the 
price of a good healthy Chinaman is from $150 to $300 to import, 
besides his wages, which are over a hundred dollars a year. They 
are said to be good, steady laborers, but vicious and dirtily im- 
moral And then there is this besides in the way of such a pro- 
ject, that the policy of the General Government is totally opposed 
to it, the introduction of new races bound to service and labor 
being contrary to the true interest and laws of the United States. 
It would certainly be contrary to the true interests of South 
Carolina to yet more multiply the variety of «aces in her inhabit- 
ants. 

In Virginia great efforts are made in encouragement of immi- 
gration, but it is said a great impediment is the circumstance that 
the native residents look with coldness and suspicion upon new 
comers. I must confess that the apprehension of your prejudices 
against the foreigner discourages me more than anything else. It 
has taken me two years of persistent and earnest efforts to carry 
this measure through your Legislature, and the strong oppesition 
was based upon nothing better than bare Fa eng 1 would 
urge you now to reflect, and if you conclude that this is your 
only refuge and hope of relief, short of quitting your native land, 
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that you will then strive to overcome every thing, your own preju- 
dices, all inconveniences, a necessarily slow progress, all—all, and 
that you will co-operate heartily to effect the object at last. It was 
urged as an objection, that so many Irish and Germans had fought 
against us in the late war. But, have not the Irish and Germans 
of the South, almost unanimously, battled for our cause? What 
more does one brave man require of the other, than that he 
should be true to the people among whom he lives? The 15,000 
adopted citizens that were members of the Southern armies need 
not be ashamed of their record, if it is an honor to have been 
brave and faithful to the last in a “lost cause.” And, after all, 
if any defeated people on earth can afford to forgive their con- 
querors, it is the people of the South. For, never was a more 
heroic contest made, and never was glory earned in greater pro- 
fusion, nor ever better deserved. Yes, the Southern people can 
afford to for givetheir defeat, their great sufferings, all their losses, 
their present disfranchisements and tyrannical oppression for the 
bright page which history will hares inscribe to their memory. 
Then let us never be so very foolish as to exclude from our hearth- 
‘stones those that want to become our friends and brethren. 
Whoever desires to come South, will come with the intention of 
becoming a useful citizen among us, be he Irish or German, 
Frenchman or Roman, yes, or from New England; for our ene- 
mies will not come to develope our soil. If they do come, it will 
be in the garb of political fortune hunters and fanatical pimps, 
and them we shall easily know and their day will soon expire. 
All I ask of you, is a fair chance for this vital measure. I do not 
wish to force this matter against your approbation, but that all 
should take a serious and abiding interest in it and facilitate it by 
degrees. If you really have no need of any white labor, you 
should not take it. If you have no encouragements to offer to 
white mechanics, they shall not be urged to come to you. If you 
have no lands to spare, I will not urge you to cripple your plan- 
tations. But if you do have, I wish you to say so. If you agree 
with me, that increase of population is desirable, try to make 
such inducements as will bring it. Wherever you may not be 
immediately benefited yourself, your neighbors may, and I ask of 
you a fair consideration for the general good. The Western 
States have had a great advantage in the public lands, which have 
been granted them for their schools, railroads, and other publie 
— But the results being so obvious, should spur on the 

outhern land owners where no public lands remain, to form as- 
sociations by pledges of certain quantities of lands for public and 
useful purposes, of all kinds, and throw such lands into the mar- 
ket at low rates forimmigrants. Besides, such associations can 
and will exert a powerful influence in many other matters of 
general utility. In the State of New York associations have re- 
cently been formed for the making of butter and cheese. In this 
way every member sends his spare milk, for whieh he is credited, 
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and receives his share of the profits. In Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey the farmers associate for sending to market their perish- 
able produce, which can be done in this manner in bulk, where 
the single farmer would lack the opportunity. In this manner, 
too, you can establish factories of many kinds, however small the 
beginning may have to be. 

Fellow-citizens of Newberry, the day will surely come when 
Darlington will claim with just pride of having been the first in 
this movement. Let Newberry be the second. Every district in 
the State should have an immigration society, the object of which 
should be not only to facilitate and encourage the immigrant by 
selling him lands cheap, by furnishing him employment, and by 
assisting the mechanic, but also to converse upon and encourage 
one another in a better system of agriculture; to advocate 
diversified industry, and the great utility of manufacturing your 
produce on the spot, and to associate for creating markets, and 
for forwarding, combinedly, such produce as would otherwise re- 
main on your hands and perish. You know already what united 
effort can accomplish. Association has built your churches and 
established your colleges, and it may now more than ever be use- 
ful to you, and enable you to recover your past prosperity, power 
and influence. I can hardly comprehend that South Carolina 
should be so slow to move. Do you find yourselves comfortable 
or prosperous, or have you lost and snffered too much, and cannot 
now recover your energy? All my earnest efforts have only 
enabled me to obtain the registry of about 200,000 acres of land 
in our own State. Nearly a million acres of land have been of- 
fered me froém North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee and other 
Southern States, which I could not register, of course, this being 
a State institution for the exclusive benefit of our own citizens. 
But I know we shall succeed at last. I have received encourag- 
ing letters from our European agents. They encounter very bit- 
ter opposition from Western periodicals, South Carolina having 
been specially selected for slanderous and scurrilous publications. 
But this very rancor convinces me that we are obtaining a fa- 
vorable consideration. I have received many encouraging letters 
from Northern and Western parties of the Union also, and there 
is a fair prospect that enterprise and capital will come soon to 
help us bear our burdens, and to cover our land with the sun- 
shine of plenty. Let our own people do their part. Let it be 
the business of those that have more public spirit, enlightenment 
and energy, to elucidate this matter to the comprehension of the 
slower minded, and to agitate it continually until public opinion 
shall make it the permanent poliey of the State. 

When your fathers came here first to settle this country they 
found a wilderness filled with savages. And it is said “ they were 
deemed enemies by the natives because they were strangers.” 
Now, you have civilization everywhere, you have established cus- 
toms, safety for person and property, and will soon have again 
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the right of making your own laws. Why should you not suc- 
ceed where your fathers succeeded, where your opportunities ex- 
ceed their opportunities a thousand-fold ? ph if they could 
make a State of seven hundred thousand, you will make a State 
of four millions if you only be true to your blood and descent, 
and emulate their energy and perseverance. You have honored 
your manhood by your heroism, but now that the sword has been 
turned into a reaping-hook you may do as much honor to your- 
selves and the land of your birth, by your courage and conduct 
in the field of agriculture and industry, as you formerly did on 
the field of gore and carnage. Do not let me, who am only an 
adopted son of your great and good old State, excel you, who are 
her native children, in the love of her. I have long admired your 
many noble qualities, which, to me, seem the germ of a people 
destined to excel all others, but in the development of material 
riches and greatness. Can I be mistaken? I trust not; and our 
Father in Heaven, in his infinite goodness and inscrutable wis- 
dom, may have permitted your present great distress as a trans- 
ition to a future of more perfect happiness and a more glorious 
destiny. 


ART, XI.—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
1—COTTON AND THE COTTON TRADE. 


THE latest advices from all sources are in the aggregate favorable for a 
comparatively good yield of cotton, although particular sections have suf- 
fered heavily from rain and from the worm. In Texas the weather during 
the months of April and May was wet and bleak, with a remarkably cool 
temperature, greatly retarding the growth of the plant, and a recent com- 
mercial circular, from the house of Dickinson & Cochran, at Houston, says: 


June opened with a heavy fall of rain, and continued showery up to within 
a week or ten days past. The cotton fields with us usually at this season 
present a rich and luxuriant appearance, with bolls rapidly approaching ma- 
turity. in place of this, the crops are fully six weeks behind. The plant is 
in all stages of growth, from one inch to thirty inches high. The chance 
of an average yield are greatly jeopardized by this extreme backwardness. 
In addition to this lateness of the plant itself, caused by the unfavorable 
weather, field work has been greatly retarded. The freedmen, working after 
their own fashion, once behind in their daily labor, are not likely to re 
cover the lost time by extra exertion. The consequence is, every plantation 
has more or less foul cotton, which is in great danger of being smothered by 
weeds and grass; already portions of many fields have been “thrown out” 
to save the remainder. 

Corn has received more attention than common this year ; fully half of all 
the land cultivated being planted in that indispensable article of Southern 
food ; usually the proportion was two-fifths corn and three-fifths cotton. We 
see no reason, even with a favorable season from this time on, to suppose 
the number of bales tributary to the Texas ports the coming season will 
exceed the last, viz: 100,000 bales. 

In all the lower parishes of Louisiana, and in several counties of Missis- 


sippi, the worms are playing sad havoc, and the evil is rapidly spreading. 
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At Point Coupee a late dispatch informs us that the destruction was so com- 
plete and thorough that some plantations have been abandoned. From the 
Tensas River parishes the accounts are gloomy enough, many plantations 
have been already attacked, and those in safety at latest advices were daily 
looking for the dreaded enemy. The caterpillar has appeared on the Sea 
Islands of South Carolina, but it is hoped that its ravages may be checked 
by the advanced condition of the plant and by prompt measures for its de- 
struction. A correspondent of the Louisville Journal, writing from New 
Orleans, gives some items touching the condition of the crops along the 
river. He says: 


In coming down the river I made it my special business to obtain infor- 
mation in reference to the crops and the freedmen, as well as the situation 
generally, and the result is more favorable than I had anticipated. The 
corn crop was everywhere represented as virtually secured, and to be mag- 
nificent. There is a single field of this valuable cereal in Bolivar county, 
Mississippi, of six thousand acres. Cotton was looking well, but in some 
localities the grass was growing, and the rains must have made it worse. 
The cotton crop depends, of course, upon the part of the season yet future. 
It is admitted on At hands that, should the weather prove favorable, he. 
a crop, as compared with that of 1860, will be made, which at present or 
prices likely to rule, will bring as much as a whole crop did before the 
war. The hopes of the Southern people are suspended, so to speak, upon a 
fair cotton crop. As the prospect for this grows bright or gloomy, so will 
the hearts of the tillers of the soil swell with exultation or sink into some- 
thing akin to despair. On some plantations that foe to the crop, the worm, 
has appeared, and his ravages are dreaded. The wurm flourishes the most 
vigorously in cold wet seasons. 

As we took in and landed passengers at nearly every stopping place, I 
had good opportunities to converse with different classes of persons from the 
interior, and almost without exception found them cheerful and hopefal— 
more so than I expected. Little interest in politics seemed to be taken. 
The subject, in fact, was rarely introduced, unless I did it myself. To the 
question, how do the freedmen work? the answer generally was that they 
were doing well, much better than last year. On the plantations of the 
Messrs. Hampton, Wade and Christopher, in Mississippi, the freedmen have 
half the crop, the employers furnishing the supplies at a slight advance 
upon the original cost. This appears to be the rule generally adopted. 


From South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, the reports are generally 
cheerful, and if the balance of the season c-ntinues propitious, the material 
prosperity of these States will make decided progress in the fall and winter. 
The wheat crops have been already gathered, the corn is looking fine, and 
all that is now wanted is a month or two of fair weather and a late frost to 
crown the labors of the planter with complete success, and place the plant- 
ing interest partially on its legs again. 

From the columns of the New York Shipping List we extract an editorial 
of date August 7, on this subject, which takes upon the whole a rather more 
unfavorable view of the prospects of cotton culture than we are inclined to 
adopt. With regard, however, to such points as involve a limited production 
from disorganized labor, from a closer attention to the cultivation of cereals, 
from the crevasses and inundations in the South-west, from the increased 
cost of food and material generally, from the onerous burthen of the tax on 
cotton, and from political disabilities and disturbances, there can be no dif. 
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ference of opinion, and we can only hope with the writer that the approach- 
ing winter will develop something of statesmanship in those who have the 
power to remove many of the obstacles which now obstruct the pathway to 
a successful competition with the formidable rivals who have thriven upon 
our disasters : 


As usual at this period of the year, estimates as to the probable yield of 
cotton in the Southern States are plentiful, and it is hardly necessary for us 
to remark that comparatively little importance attaches to them. Before 
the war, everything connected with the growth of the staple was so syste- 
matized that the yield, even at this stage of the season, could be foretold 
with remarkable precision, but subsequent events have so changed all the 
conditions of culture, that estimates have come to be the merest guesswork. 
Those now current vary from two million bales to three and a quarter mil- 
lions, and it is quite safe to predict that the yield will fall somewhere be- 
tween the two extremes. There would seem to be nothing, however, to 
warrant a crop approximating the maximum figure, although it is possible 
that it may be reached. The accounts brought by our Southern exchanges, 
as well as information received from private sources, are, on the whole, 
rather unfavorable. In the leading Gulf States the progress of the plant 
seems to have been seriously retarded by an excess of moisture, the lack of 
assiduous culture, and the ravages of the army worm, which has made its 
appearance earlier than usual. Added to these drawbacks, the serious inun- 
dations on the lower Mississippi, and the increased breadth of land devoted 
to corn and other food staples, are well calculated to limit the crop consid- 
erably below the somewhat sanguine expectations of last Spring, which 
were based upon improved seed, and the hypothesis that labor had been 
reorganized upon a much better basis than last year. In Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, and some sections of the Atlantic States, the appearance of the ‘plant is 
more encouraging, and the yield may be sufficiently large to compensate, 
in some degree, for the drawbacks in the extreme South. But 3 in any event, 
no estimates, at this stage of the season, are of any value to base calcula. 
tions upon. 

The cost of raising clean cotton in Mississippi is furnished us for publica- 
tion by a practical business man of New Orleans. The average production 
of one laborer has been ascertained to be about four bales of cotton, in lint, 
at 450 lbs. each—few favored places in the cotton region surpassing it. He 
takes a smal! farm of about 80 to 100 acres, with ten hands, as a criterion of 
the cost of production of cotton, say : 


Ten laborers, at four bales cotton each, makes forty bales, of 450 Ibs. 
each, or 18,000 Ibs. clean cotton sold at 25 cts. per Ib............. $4,500 


Expenses for bringing to market and selling— 
To freight per river of 40 bales at $1.50, (per railroad, $2.50) = 00 
5 00 


To River Insurance, 4 per cent. on $5,000 ...........+.46. 
To Internal Revenue Tax, at 2} cts. per RE ii wes ou Sibi 450 00 
To Fire Insurance, 4 per cent. on $5,000. ............+.4-- 25 00 
To weighing, drayage, storage, at 75 cts. per bale..... ... 80 00 
To brokerage, Internal Revenue, &., at § per cent ........ 28 12 
To bagging (7 yds.) and rope (9 Ibs.) or iron ties, at $3.25 

Pee NO EM ao. 6 Bee I FSS ATA BWR esas 130 00 
To potty empemnen:. . itd s oa iii Fie Uae tense ceees 4 38 


To commission for selling, 24 per cent ............ eee! gs 
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Plantation Expenses. 


To wages of ten laborers, at $15 per month, deducting for 
the year two months for absence, idleness or sickness, say 


ten working months, at $150... 2.2... 0... cee ene cteeeee $1,500 
To rations for ten laborers, at 860 per annum ............- 600 
To corn and feed for eight mules and two horses during six 

working months, at 25 cts. per day, or $75 per month ... 450 
FO TN o.oo va «x 3.0 onan t.sunbaetune aman 75 
To wear and tear, and sundry repairs... .........eesereees 100 
To groceries and necessaries of life, wages of house serv’t,&c. 500 
Far SE er PIO oes oo « ne Gabba be ns osc Anas wnnbee 500 

—— $3,725 

BOE. yoo 3 an « +904 needed oes + ne gk aeeaee s+: anc $90 


Exclusive of incidental expenses, medical assistance, possible loss in mules 
and cattle, land, State and county taxes, and interest on capital invested. 

The foregoing statement, we are assured, is based upon figures represent- 
ing actual transactions during the past season. Last year was,on the whole, 
rather exceptional, in the matter of the high cost of food and materials neces- 
sary to the movement of the crop, but the figures are, nevertheless, believed 
to be sufficiently near the mark for all practical purposes. Our friend of the 
Crescent City regards the future of cotton culture in this country in much 
the same light as the Commercial Bulletin, of Boston, which argues-that, 
“with the breaking up of the old relations between labor and capital in the 
South, and the increased cost of subsistence resulting from high prices gen- 
erally, it is probable that the days of cheap cotton are numbered. Hereafter, 
it will be difficult to raise a full crop, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, as regards climate and season, for the reason that the kind of labor 
required to produce it is distasteful alike to the African and Caucasian races, 
and cannot be commanded, in this country, at any price which will make 
the business of cotton planting profitable.” 

Events will prove whether this view is the correct one or not. The pres- 
ent aspect of the labor question, it must be confessed, is not encouraging, 
but we trust that the disturbed elements will become so harmonized that 
we may eventually be enabled to regain the ground we have lost. But be- 
fore so auspicious a result can be reached, the vexed question of reconstruc- 
tion must be definitely settled, and the error of imposing a tax of two and a 
half cents on every pound of cotton raised, corrected. Events have abun- 
dantly demonstrated that the imposition of this tax was impolitic, and, as it 
is understood that those who were immediately responsible for it have be- 
come conscious of their mistake, we may expect to see it rectified at the 
next session of Congress. 

The increased cost of American cotton, resulting from our civil war, 
has already proved a great boon to Europe, by stimulating the growth of 
the staple in new fields. England has opened, and is opening, access by 
railroads wherever the soil and climate of India may make the introduction 
and extension of cotton culture available. To this development of new soil 
and climates is to be added the dissemination of the best kinds of American 
seed, and the success thus achieved encourages the cotton lords of Lanca- 
shire to hope for supplies at no distant period, fully equal to those they have 
in former years drawn from this side of the Atlantic. Judging from the 
past, nothing that experience, enterprise or money can do, will be omitted 
by England to destroy our cotton culture altogether, and it wiil be a grave 
dereliction of duty on the part of our statesmen if they permit our rivals to 
80 prejudice this great interest, as to turh our present elements of disturb- 
ance permanently to their own advantage. They ehould leave no stone un- 
turned to falsify the prediction of a leading member of the British Parlia- 
ment, not many months ago, to the effect that henceforth American cotton 
will not figure very extensively in the English estimates of supply. To do 
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this, it will be absolutely necessary to adjust the financial and labor ques- 
tions upon a just basis, for upon such adjustment will the future of Ameri- 
can cotton largely hinge. 


The estimate incorporated in the above extract of the cost of raising clean 
cotton last year, on a farm of 100 acres, seems to us rather overdrawn in 
many particulars, unless indeed the place was badly managed. The num- 
ber of laborers employed was too great for the area planted, and the stock, 
eight mules and two horses, in excess of the usual supply. We have before 
us the statistics of a Carolina cotton estate of 4,200 acres (2,700 in cultiva- 
tion) employing before the war 254 slaves (old and young) and 60 mules and 
mares, which yielded 331,000 lbs. cotton, and a large excess of other pro- 
ducts. Of the 254 slaves not more than 180 could have been working hands 
—an unusual proportion—which would give to each hand fifteen acres for 
cultivation. As some of the mares were kept for breeding purposes, it is 
safe to apportion not over two mules to the hundred acres. The profits of 
this plantation, as compiled from actual figures by Mr. Solon Robinson, in 
1848-9, may be condensed as follows: 


CAPITAL INVESTED, $150,152. 


Income of the Farm. 


S81, cae 10m: enlson Oh Ti ek. cccances dea seeasne $23,179 52 
Bacon and other products sold .........sceceeeeseewevees 2,430 00 
Increase of negroes, say 5 per cent. (value $89,000) ........ 4,495 00 





$30,104 52 
Annual expenses, as itemized by Mr. R., a full estimate, in- 
cluding freight and commission ...............0e.-eee08 $6,791 48 





INGE TON, pe cit altins isd 0.00 00nn'e tam $23,313 04 


or about fifteen and one half per cent. In the estimate of expenses, 
$2,090.54 are included for clothing, ete., which would not apply to the pres- 
ent system of labor. 

Assuming this estate to be equally well managed now, estimating the 
incidental outlays at four times former cost, and adding the wages of 180 
field hands, deducting the loss of the slaves from the capital invested, and 
leaving the other values unchanged, the increase in cost of stock, etc., being 
more than made up by the depreciation in the price of land, and the result 
should be as follows: 


CAPITAL INVESTED, $60,252. 


Income of the Farm, — 


331,136 Ibs. cotton, at 25 cts..... SS h ahh 04.s00 ameeles 82,784 00 
Surplus minor products sold (at twice the value in 1849)... 4,860 00 


$87,644 00 
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Expenses. 
Wages of 180 field hands at $150 per annum.. $27,000 00 
Tax, wh Cte. On: OGL, 100 Tes... ss ccgmeres ves’ 8,278 40 
Incidental expenses, at four times cost in 1849.. 18,805 60 
rs ,084 00 
NON kein ns adnate $33,560 00 


as the net income, if the labor could be relied upon to do only as well as it 
did under the old system. Free labor, all over the world, has ever been 
superior to that of slaves, with the single exception—which brings in here 
that fatal if—of free black labor. With 180 white field hands, such an estate 
as we are now considering could produce clean cotton at fifteen cents gold 
per pound, and leave a margin of profit which few industries now yield. 
The experiment has been made in various localities, and has uniformly 
proved successful. The German colony in Texas is a case in point, and in 
several cases reported to us of small estates, worked this season exclusively 
by white labor, of both foreign and native origin, the results have been most 
promising. 

The last estimate given is of course based upon the production at home of 
a surplus of provisions over consumption, and could not be applied to the 
condition of things which has existed since the war. The fine crops made 
this year will restore the farming interests in this particular to the old sta- 
tus, and hence the experiences of the crop of 68 will furnish the first true 
test of the practicability of growing cotton with free labor advantageously. 
Our conviction is, that untrammeled by adverse legislation, the future of the 
cotton planting interests is full of hope, if but due energy, zeal and perse- 
verance, and a prudent enterprise in the adoption of labor-saving imple- 
ments and the encouragement of immigration be manifested. 

The press at the North, of all shades of political opinion, are beginning to 
see—not the injustice, for that would be a recommendation to most of them 
—but the suicidal tendency of the tax on cotton, and are now agitating 
for its repeal. The attention given to the subject of home manufactures is 
a diversion of thought and capital as unlooked for as it is fatal to their own 
interests, and hence from their cupidity and selfishness—resistless argu- 
ments—some relief from this burthen may be safely anticipated. The great 
North-west stands appalled at the many corn fields and the golden harvest 
of the South ; sees the sceptre so long hers slipping from her grasp, and will 
make haste to undo the work of her mean-spirited representatives, who 
have no thought except by sufferance of, and dare not vote otherwise than 
dictated to by, their New England masters. 


The Boston Post gives some very clear and sensible views on this subject, 
which are worthy of attention. It says: 

We believe it has been found out at last by the Congressional leaders who 
are responsible for the cotton tax law, that it is an egregious error, to be 
corrected on the earliest opportunity. It is a pity that actual experiment 
should have been required in order to satisfy any one of the fallaciousness 
of a theory on which such legislation is based. To impose a three cent, or 
a two cent, tax on every pound of cotton that is raised, whether for greed 
or punishment, ought to be seen to be fatal to the purpose for which it is 
laid ; for the North is assvvedly crippled in its cotton manufacture, as well 
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as in its trading interests, by placing a burden on this important staple ; 
and its own punishment is hardly less than that of the cotton-producing 
section itself, in the_reactionary effect on its general condition and temper. . 
It was a mistake to lay such a tax on the staple production of the South, 
and we expect to see it rectified as soon as may be. 

Does it require any but the shallowest insight into political economy, to 
comprehend that whatever discourages production impoverishes the coun- 
try? It is like enacting that a particular branch of agriculture shall no 
longer be pursued. It is a new thing in our legislation to tax anything 
which is produced directly from the earth ; and when the great value of the 
crop of cotton, both to commerce and manufactures, is fairly estimated, our 
astonishment is directed quite as much to the folly of such a measure as to 
its injustice. It may be esteemed in the nature of a punishment for the 
people of the South, to forbid their raising cotton by making it practically 
impossible ; but they can grow wheat and corn instead, and upon these they 
can subsist far longer than the rest of the country can do without the fleecy 
product which makes mills hum with industry, maintains a healthy circula- 
tion in domestic trade, and loads vessels at our wharves for foreign voyages. 
The North derives an equal, if not indeed a greater advantage from cotton 
than the section actually producing it; and that passion must be wholly 
blind which cannot, or will not, see on which side the damage is chiefly 
done by a revengeful statute of this character. 

The existing tax drives the South to directly manufacturing for itself. 
It likewise diverts its industry into more profitable channels, thus creating 
the variety which will soon enough betray its effect in the industrial inde- 
pendence of its people. That will be well for that section, but it is a pros- 
perity gained by suddenly withering our own. Never before this year has 
that section raised its own flout. That is a story with a moral to it. The 
starvation experience of the winter and spring of course stimulated the 
people to planting corn and sowing wheat, but they would have tried to 
raise a large crop of cotton likewise, but for the Congressional tax. Theirs 
is the only strip of territory on the globe on whose surface cotton can be 
raised, of just the right length of staple for spinning ; and having thus the 
monopoly of the world, our Congressmen commit the blunder of seeking to 
punish the people of the South by making it impracticable for them to raise 
cotton. They ought, on the contrary, to extend to them, if anything, all 
the facilities possible for making crops of the largest size, since the benefit 
is farthest from being local, but is national in the widest practical sense. 

There has always been an active trade by the way of the Mississippi, 
between the West and the South. The South took its bread from the West, 
besides other articles raised there, better than they could be at the South, 
except to the displacement of cotton. But if it is to be forbidden to raise 
the latter, it will turn to producing what it formerly purchased with its 
cotton and rice and tobacco from the West; and the sequel is just so much 
stagnation in the trade of the West. It is like choking up one of the arte- 
ries of our national circulation. There never was a completer circuit and 
harmony of sectional interests than formerly existed ; the South produced 
cotton ; the West grain and meat; and the East manufactured goods, in 
large part from the very cotton it bought of the South. Each depended on 
and aided the other. But certain politicians, for party reasons only, are 
resolved thet these relations shall not be restored; and until they are in 
some shape, practically at least, the progress of our common interests and 
the development of the general prosperity will be seriously retarded. There 
is nothing left in the matter but for Congress to repeal this tax on cotton as 
soon as it is fairly proposed to its members. 


Impediments exist as to the movements of the growing crop which will 
call for continued cash advances from Northern commission houses in the 
cotton trade befere we can look for adequate supplies even for domestic pur- 
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poses. Factors in the leading Southern cities have long since exhausted 
their resources in furnishing implements, fertilizers, provisions, etc., and so 
limited is banking capital throughout the South, that first-class planters’ 
paper, with the best city acceptances, cannot be disposed of at two per cent. 
a month discount. The obstacles imposed by the stringent regulations gov- 
erning the collection of the internal tax are ably stated in a brief editorial 
from the New York Daily Bulletin which is subjoined : 


The season is rapidly approaching when the question of the movement of 
the Southern crops will be a subject of considerable commercial importance. 
In ordinary times large advances are required for the purpose, and planters 
were in the habit of obtaining advances on the maturing crop. But this 
resource can now only be available to a limited extent, owing to the deficiency 
of capital and credit, and the general want of currency in the South. But 
there are other and more important obstacles to the rapid movement of the 
crop to a market, arising from the altered circumstances of the Southern 
States in consequence of the war. 

First there is the injudicious levy of the tax on cotton. The mere pre- 
payment of the tax imposes a heavy strain upon the resources of planters 
and jobbers. A sum of from fifteen to twenty millions of dollars is required 
to be paid in taxes before the staple can reach its ultimate destination. 
That this tax in the present prostrate condition of the South operates as a 
serious check to the forward movement of the crop cannot be doubted. 
Then again the crop, according to law, cannot be removed from the respect- 
ive collection districts without prepayment of the tax duly certified and 
stamped on the bales by government collectors. Steamboat proprietors and 
railroad companies and transportation agents are prohibited from removing 
cotton out of the district until the tax has been duly paid, and until the cot- 
ton has been stamped and marked. A bale of untaxed, unstamped cotton 
for example, cannot reach Mobile from any district in Georgia outside of 
that city. This is a very great hardship. The Southern Revenue districts 
are remote and sparsely settled, and in many places the light draught steam- 
ers only ascend the rivers once ‘a year to carry away the crop. If the cotton 
is not ready for delivery through failure or inability to procure the attend- 
ance of a government officer to receive the tax and stamp the bales, the 
chances of a market are often indefinitely postponed. 

This delay is to be deprecated also in view of the changed labor system 
of the South. The cotton crop has been to a considerable extent raised on 
shares, the freedmen and the planters receiving a certain proportion of the 
proceeds. According to orders from the Freedman’s Bureau, wages are to 
be alien on the crops, and cotton cannot be removed until the freedmen 
have received their wages on shares incash. Waving all consideration re- 
specting the motives or object of this order, it is apparent that in many 
cases it will probably result injuriously to workmen and employers, as only 
a very limited number of planters are likely to be in a position to pay for 
the labor in advance of the sale of the staple. It will probably be found 
that the majority of planters are this year dependent upon the sales of the 
crops to pay the wages of their hands and other expenses of production. 
Any delay in the payment to the freedmen is to be specially deprecated on 
account of the unfavorable effect it will have upon them in making labor 
contracts for the current year. Planters must therefore resort to the preca- 
rious operation of borrowing money at interest to raise funds for the pay- 
ment of taxes, wages and other expenses. This course must of course di- 
minish their profits, tending as it does to increase the cost of cultivating the 
staple. A mere recital of these facts show some of the difficulties the South- 
ern planter labors under in endeavoring to conipete with other countries in 
raising cotton. 


A correspondent in New Orleans desires us to give him statistics of re- 
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ceipts of cotton at Liverpool from all sources for a series of years, and adds : 
“ My reason for desiring to know this is that the South seems to me to be 
producing ai amount of cotton, which added to the increment of the supplies 
from East India, Brazil and Egypt, will bring the total production of the 
world very nearly equal to what it was in 1859-60, and if this be the case, 
we must look for a reduction in price to a much lower figure than the arti- 
cle now commands, which for middling Orleans, deducting expenses for 
transportation from plantation to market, is 24} and 25 cts. per lb. Low 
middling Orleans is pretty near the average, and the estimated cost of pro- 
duction is an average of 22 and 24 cts. on the plantation, including a salary 
for the planter, and a rent for his land. 

“If cotton should go to 18 or 20 cts. for low mid. Orleans, what is the 
buyer going to suffer? how will the loss recoil on the factor and through 
him on the planter?’ 

The latest statistics we now have on this subject embrace the imports into 
Great Britain from all sources for the first six months for each of the last five 
years. The figures denote bales: 

From 1865. 1864. 1865. 1866. 1867. 
United States 111,667 136,109 890,568 919,819 
Pky: scccetnvowe 94,069 123,012 160,350 287,234 278,139 
Min ccssce8- cone 155,394 220,376 231,642 129,378 136,705 
West Indies 13,987 80,078 61,488 64,820 66,771 
East Indies..........509,433 580,441 419,328 953,675 453,399 
98,345 265,372 112,210 4,190 1,934 


909,916 1,830,956 1,121,137 2,829,874 1,851,775 





The receipts from India for the ten months ending October 3ist, are esti- 
mated at about 1,200,000 bales, there having been on the 30th of June 
nearly 800,000 bales at sea for Liverpool and London. Our exports to the 
same ports to date since September 1, 1866, are about 1,210,000 bales. A 
writer in the New York World estimates the stock on hand in England at 


the end of the coming October will be: 


American. East Indian. 
Bales. Bales. 


Present stock in Liverpool on 29th June, 1867 127,000 
Probable supply of American to 31st October, say eight- 

een weeks, which will average 15,000 per week... .>. 270,000 
Of East Indian there are now at sea for Liverpool, 

511,000, and the June shipments, say 200,000—all here 

before 3ist October 711,000 


Supply 660,000 838,000 
The consumption and export for six months of Ameri- 

can has been, say 26,000 (actually 26,014), and of East 

Indian, 21,000 (actually 20,708). Multiply them by 18, 448,000 878,000 








Liverpool stock, Ist November 2 460,000 


We shall endeavor in our next number to give a comparative statement 
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extending over a series of years, of the quantity imported into Great Britain 
from every source. The necessary data are not now at hand. 

The receipts of cotton continue to show a steady decline wetkly, the ag- 
gregate receipts at all the ports footing up 1,848,928 bales, against 2,009,628 
same time last year, we add the usual statement : 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS OF COTTON (BALES) SINCE SEPT. 1, AND STOCKS 
AT DATES MENTIONED. 





























Received| 2*PORTED SINCE SEPT. 1 TO— | Ship- | 

; aie | ts to 
PORTS. ont 1. | Great | | Other | Northern vere 

Sept. 1. Britain. en ‘g | Total. | Parte. 

New Orleans, Aug.2........| 709,081 | 401,118 160,852) 54,505) 616,475 | 290,706 27,896 
Mobile, Aug. 2.............. 229,150 | 145,548 | 4,362! 3,506) 158.411| 60,288 5,730 
Charleston, Aug.2.......... 153,652 | 74,805 | 3,524! 1,603, 79.982| 83,057 | 1,746 
Savannah, Aug. 2........... 232,611 | 108,592 950).......| 100,551} 113,513 | 2,878 
Texas, July %6.............. 176.706 | 59-242 |....... 8.613; 67.855 | 89,342 | 5,796 
New York, Aug. 9.......... 116,624 | 370,778 | 28,344) 64,575) 463,692 ”...| 12,000 
Florida, Aug, 2............. 57,523 3,019|....... Lmtd 8,019 | 40,634) 148 
North Carolina, Aug. 9...... 87,899 Pe SRR) Be oo. 7 ae 
Virginia, Aug. 9............ 108,902 | 18,011 |.......|....... | 18,011} 90,502 |....... 
Other ports, Aug. 9......-.- 31,780 27,698 |....... 418) , 6: | en 35,000 
RE Ses. dc ccacutiedens 1,848,928 |1,204,830 | 198,041 123,220, 1,535,501! 745,448 | 151,184 





2.—TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


THE London Times asserts on the authority of the Board of Trade, that 
the computed real value of the merchandise imported into the United King- 
dom from foreign countries in the first quarter of the present year was 
£44,530,028, as against £47,229,962 in the first quarter of 1866; and from 
British possessions £6,474,003, as against £9,589,653 in 1866—making a total 
of £51,024,031 in the first quarter of 1867, as against £56,819,615, in the 
corresponding quarter of 1866, and £40,667,148 in that of 1865. The value 
of the imports from the United States fell from £12,241,771 in the first quar- 
ter of 1866 to £8,905,663 in that of 1867—a difference accounted for almost 
entirely by our paying £3,000,000 less than last year for our 1,000,000 hun- 
dred weight of cotton. The imports from France declined from £10,123,929 
to £7,803,081 in that quarter; but this last amount was more by nearly 
£1,800,000 than that of the first quarter of 1865 ; the diminution in the im- 
port of grain from France has been marked this year, amounting in the 
quarter to more than £1,260,000 for wheat, wheatmeal and flour. The de- 
cline in the imports from British possessions this year has been mainly due 
to the trade with India, the import of cotton thence in the first quarter 
having fallen to one-third of the quantity imported in the first quarter of 
1866, and the value from £3,215,813 to £696,137 ; the entire imports from 
India falling from £4,036,179 to £2,104,820. The declared value of the ex- 
ports of British and Irish product and manufactures declined from £46,991,- 
175 in the first quarter of 1866, to £42,381,621, still nearly £7,000,000 more 
than in 1865—namely: to foreign countries, £36,272,909 in 1866, and 
£32,780,833 in 1867; and to British possessions, £10,718,256 in 1866, and 
£9,600,788 in 1867. This result is due chiefly to the exports to the United 
States falling from £9,654,953 to £7,448,863, and the exports to Austraiia 
from £2,852,841 to £1,634,841. There was a large decline in the export of 
cotton, linen and woollen manufactures to the United States, and a less 
amount of articles of clothing, of machinery, and of metals were sent to 
Australia. 
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8.—COMMERCE OF CHICAGO. 


From a letter dated in 1833, now for the first time published, and going 
the rounds of the press, we cull an extract : 


“T am at Chicago, which is situated on the southwest side of lake Michi- 
gan. It has long been a trading post with the Indians and a military post 
last war, when the garrison was massacred by the Indians. It is three hun- 
dred miles west of Detroit. In the spring, when I came here, there were 
but a few log cabins. About a hundred and fifty frame houses have been 
built this summer. The place will soon make an important town, as it is 
the only harbor on the coast. Twenty-five thousand dollars will be expended 
this summer and fall on the harbor. This was appropriated by the Govern- 
ment. Next yeara much greater sum. Society was bad when I first came 
here, but since, many good inhabitants have come in. Three religious so- 
cieties are organized here, and three churches are building, viz. : Presbyte- 
rian, Baptist and Methodist. There are also many heathen in the place, 
but their influence is declining. A canal is laid out to the rapids on Fox 
River, a distance of ninety-three miles, As soon as their canal is finished it 
will help the place much. The country around this place is not good, but 
back fifteen or twenty miles it is a most beautiful country of rolling prairie 
with groves of timber. All that is necessary to make a farm is to fence and 
break up. There are as good crops of corn and wheat as Leversaw. The 
land is owned by Government and is not surveyed yet. It is a good time to 
make selections. The price will be $1.25 an acre. Money is more plenty 
here than I ever saw it before. Our town has been filled with Indians to the 
number of seven thousand for four weeks past, and also strangers and 
French traders. The Indians came to receive the payment for lands which 
they had sold before. The United States Commissioners have effected with 
them the most important treaty that has ever been made. They have sold 
all their lands east of the Mississippi river. 

“ All the time the Indians have been here they received rations from Gov- 
ernment. They sold their land, in all above four millions of acres, for 
$1,100,000, to be paid in twenty-five years. They received now, on the treaty 
before this, $56,000 in cash and $130,000 in goods. The payment closes to- 
day.” 

After reading this brief description of what Chicago was only thirty-four 
years ago, we invite attention to the contrast as shown in the following sta- 
tistics compiled from the annual report of its Board of Trade : 

The total shipments of all kinds of grain from Chicago are thus reported 
for the past twenty-nine years, the flour being reduced to wheat: 





Year. Bushels. | Year. Bushels. 
RE iris ¥-060 kelp i se eo 6,412,181 
SRS _ Ye EY 13,932,320 
I distant: dienihsGebin corded | ae 16,633,700 
NA Ah Ais» 40 sqeciexs 40,000 | 1856...... errr FF | 
Ra uta 6 Haus x-eeiaae IE STEEL, . coswecaeididsseeee 18,032,678 
Ao s6-sim ness dae i £2 ere. 20,035,166 
DN diss e> te keouan fe Se eee 16,771,812 
J Seer | ll TRIES Teer 31,108,759 
PE a 4:s wknot wa nein ROT ERE eee 50,481,862 
(eer Te: 3 ‘wns Fe 
aa odin se: 3,001,740 | 1863 Sener 
ha iat: «0:9 adie 2,769,111 | 1864-5............... 47,124,494 
ESS ais bs -o ob akoe 1,830,988 | 1865-6............... 58,212,224 
| _ RR enee 4,646,291 | 1866-7. .........0000. 66,736,660 
Be 4 Uiadiben os <daan 5,873,141 
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The beef packed in Chicago for sixteen years were from the following 
numbers of cattle: 


Year. Year 

Ds eee e ehcseccccsvecs 21,806 | 1850...........c006 oe. 51,606 
Bass te RES since enes 24,663 | 1860... ...ccceseceeres 34,623 
BENS « ntnccdcbaire cs hag 25,431 ; 1861.2... ccc eeceeenes 58,754 
ot PEO ees J s eeeperg es en 59,687 
OI ee eeey E Serr rere 70,086 
DRY: 00s BAS bec cack 14,971 | 1864-5. .............45- 92,459 
on RE Te 84,675 | 1865-6...........62005- 27,172 
Ds Satna aeas neice ss 45,503 | 1866-7..........-.-405- 25,998 

The following table shows the number of hogs packed at Chicago, since 
1851-2: 

Season. Number. | Season. Number. 
oe EE ETE 22,086 | 1859-60. ........-..065. 151,339 
| mn ELE 48,156 | 1860-1......2......... 271,805 
0 Serene 52,849 | 1861-2... .......0-2 eee 505,691 
SE ee 73,604 | 1862-3....... ....eee. 970,264 
nn MEER TE 80,380 | 1863-4... ..........068. 904,659 
8 Er ee 74,000 | 1864-5. .............08- 760,514 
BNR. oc cncisecossosece 99,262 | 1865-6... .......62006.. 507,355 
TOTO ...b ss Has asccvvecss 179,684 | 1866-7. ........... 00 639,332 





The average weight per head was nearly one pound heavier, and the yield 
of lard 2 7-8 pounds more than last year. The number of houses engaged 
in the business was 42. 

The following are the receipts and shipments of wool for twelve years: 


Year. Received, Forwarded, 
pounds, pounds. 
Mass sue each ts ce oxbeee os cena 1,948,415 2,158,462 
Mn aiex 6 hee vse nena ceud tars vee eee 1,853,920 575,908 
PE ARTS WSGaK es oss cedsyaeneubedne 1,106 821 1,062,881 
IRE RET OAR ry eo osm ane 1,053,626 1,088,674 
AT a 6 babs Rie, cde bs bake een eee 918,319 934,595 
IS bs a ilachin. sd. ako own waa ew wale 859,248 839,269 
SE b's ak sibs scours Dh 040448 ckpee eee 1,184,208 1,360,617 
Ps cx Suid cha ono cdi bs so ule CRS Oe 1,523,571 2,101,514 
Fg, RNR I Se Se ea era 2,831,194 8,435,967 
8 ee eer ee 4,304,388 7,554,379 
en Ne SEE, PPE eee erry re 7,639,749 9,923,069 
Os eek Sn, vd e victimes sew Cee 12,200,640 12,391,933 


4—THE FUTURE OF BUSINESS AND PRICES. 


THE prospect of an abundant harvest is regarded by the New York Bul- 
letin not as the principal reason for expecting better business the coming 
year. It regards the prospect to rest chiefly on “ the certainty of values re- 
maining somewhere near the present standard.” As nobody buys on a de- 
clining market, it thinks the “ general decline in prices has been the lead- 
ing cause for the great stagnation in trade during the past year.” Arguing 
from this the Bulletin says: 

“The point we would urge, then, is simply this ; that while a return to 
specie payment has been talked of, and fifty different methods suggested to 
the government for reaching that desirable end, we have quietly been ac- 
complishing one of the most difficult and trying portions of the task, in the 
reduction of prices from the inflated, exorbitant rates at which they stood 
at the end of the war to a point very much nearer a gold value—and this 
has been done without any such wide-spread financial panic, or sacrifice of 
property, as was by many deemed almost unavoidable a year ago. For this 
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escape we are much indebted to the cash system of business which has pre- 
vailed since 1861. 

“It is extremely unlikely that the coming twelve months will see a de- 
cline in values at all equal to that which has occurred during the past, ex- 
cept possibly in a few articles where prices have been sustained by scarcity 
or ph sm artificial causes, as for instance in breadstuffs. A further material 
decline must now depend chiefly on a decline in gold, which can take place 
only by diminishing the volume of paper currency afloat, and this will be— 
and for the safety of our finances should be—done by avery gradual process.” 


ART. XII-—DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 
1—RAILROAD PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH. 


For the following statement concerning some of the leading railroad 
enterprises at the South, we are indebted to the columns of the Financial 
Chronicle, a paper published in New York, and ranking with the best of 
the commercial publications of the day. Its efforts in behalf of practical 
industrial reconstruction are able and praiseworthy. Its facts and figures 
are always reliable : 


While all eyes are anxiously turned towards the South, wishing for that 
day when political union shall again be perfected and its blessings realized, 
it becomes of special importance to know whether any, and if so what, in. 
dustrial progress is being made in that section of the country. Reconstruc- 
tion, to be of much value, must begin with or find its chief support in a 
revival of business enterprise. Hence no better indication of the progress 
towards an effective reunion can be desired than is furnished in the rapid 
railroad development now taking place in many of the Southern States. 

When the civil war arrested progress in Southern railroads, there were 
10,082 miles of road building or actually completed in the fourteen slave- 
holding States. On the Ist of January last there were 16,742 miles in prog- 
ress or completed in those States ; and at the present time there are nearly 
5,000 miles of road in course of construction, the completion of which is 
pushed forward with an energy that is only limited by the supply of capital. 
Many of the new lines are of great importance, and constitute new trunk 
roads for the establishment of direct communication between remote and 
important sections of country, or else they form branch lines in connection 
with old-established roads. Perhaps the most extensive of these new enter- 
prises are in Texas. Since the close of the war, great activity has been 
manifested in this particular in that State, and at present there are within 
its limits not less than 1,200 miles of road in process of construction. Some 
of these lines are of great importance, and will open up the resources of the 
richest part of the State to commerce. The Texas Central, to be finished 
probably in 1868, traverses a rich wheat-growing region, and will ultimately 
connect with the Indian nation—soon to be opened to civilization—with 
Kansas and with the Great Pacific line to California. Branch lines are to 
be built to Galveston and Houston, and thence to New Orleans, thus bring- 
ing the almost boundless resources of the interior of Texas within reach of 
the Gulf ports. It is also in contemplation to, construct a ship canal from 
Houston to Galveston Bay. The route has been already surveyed, and it is 
estimated that a canal 100 feet wide and 12 feet deep can be constructed at 
a cost of $750,000 in specie. This will provide a much-needed outlet to the 
sea for the commerce of the interior of Texas, and its completion will soon 
be a commercial necessity, owing to the rapid development of the State. 
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Next to Texas, the most important railroad enterprises occur probably 
in Virginia. This State has been foremost in all works of internal improve- 
ment since the war, and, considering the limited resources and credit at her 
disposal, it must be admitted that immense progress has been made. Last 
week the Virginia Central Railroad was opened to Covington, where it con- 
nects with the Covington and Ohio Railroad, thus uniting Louisville and 
Cincinnati with Richmond and Norfolk. This is a most important work, on 
account of the connecting links that bring so large a portion of the natural 
resources of Virginia within reach of a home and a foreign market—for the 
establishment of a direct line of steamships between Norfolk and Europe 
is an important event of recent Virginia development. Another prominent 
line is that contemplated between the Kanawha region and Richmond. The 
Virginia Legislature at its last session granted a charter to a company for 
the construction of this road, which has been contracted for and will soon 
be commenced. It is intended to tap a region abounding in iron, lead, salt, 
coal, manganese and other minerals, and bring these products to a market. 
Virginia is richer than Pennsylvania in natural wealth, and the develop. 
ment of this region is one of the most important features of progress in 
that State. 

But the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, designed to connect the commerce 
of the Ohio and Mississippi with tide water, is one of the grandest schemes 
ever contemplated for the industrial development of Virginia, and must add 
largely to the commercial importance of Richmond. There is every indica- 
tion that it will be commenced immediately. The city of Richmond has 
subscribed $2,000,000 towards the execution of the work. The people of 
Augusta County are about to vote on a proposition to aid it by an appropria- 
tion of $500,000. Other counties and cities in the State have already taken 
stock to the amount of $3,000,000, and it looks as if the work would be 
completed by capital raised exclusively in that State. The extension of the 
James River Canal to the Ohio—thus affording water communication be- 
tween the west and the sezboard—is also a project of kindred importance. 
This was an enterprise that attracted the attention of Washington, and was 
urged by him with great energy as a commercial necessity for the State. 
But inaction at that time left the prize to be carried off by New York 
through the construction of the Erie Canal. At present, however, there is 
a fair probability of the work being completed, as the existing Virginia 
Canal, of which the proposed line is an extension, has fallen into the hands 
of a French company which, it is said, intends to prosecute the work with- 
out delay, as soon as its charter shall have been fully confirmed. 

These Virginia railroad and canal enterprises, although of the highest 
importance on account of their influence in developing the resources of the 
country, are only subsidiary to a still grander project that is intended to 
divert to Richmond a portion of the commerce of the Pacific. Richmond 
has now direct communication with Memphis. The railroad from Memphis 
to Little Rock, Arkansas, will be finished within a few months. A Texas 
company has undertaken the work of building a road that will unite 
Northern Texas and the Rio Grande with Arkansas. General Fremont is 
now pushing a railroad through the Mexican provinces of Chihuahua and 
Senora, that will connect the Rio Grande and the James River via Little 
Rock and Memphis, with Guaymas, in California ; hence, before the expira- 
tion of another year it is expected that Richmond will be in direct commu- 
nication with San Francisco. 

The railroad and canal improvements in the other Southern States are a!so 
of considerable importance. In Alabama recent arrangements have con- 
nected the Will’s Valley and Chattanooga Railroad into the Chattanooga 
and New Orleans line. This road will be completed to the Alabama State 
line in October next, and the cars will be running to Gadsden within eight 
months. A short link of thirty miles—which is now being graded—will 
then connect Selmo with Chattanooga. This road will open up the grain 
lands of Alabama to the great Northern and Western markets, and will im- 
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art new energy and industry to one of the finest sections of country in the 

nion. The Charleston, Atlanta, Memphis, Topeka, and the New Orleans 
and Chattanooga railroads will all cross the Coosa River near Gadsden, and 
that place will then become, next to Atlanta, the most important railroad 
centre in the interior of the Southwestern States. Louisville and Cincinnati 
are competing for the commerce of the Gulf States, and the capital of these 
wealthy cities has been available in improving and perfecting the commu- 
nications with Mobile, Vicksburg and New Orleans. Nearly all the South- 
ern cities are taking measures to extend their railroad communications with 
the interior. Savannah was almost the first to put in order its old roads 
and plan new connections. Charleston has evinced a decided activity in the 
matter, and is once more in direct railroad communication with the Missis- 
sippi River at Memphis. In a word, from almost every seaport along the 
Southern coast connections are being effected with one or another of the 
leading trunk lines that compose the admirable net-work of Southern rail- 
roads, North Carolina seems to be the most backward, but the project of 
repairing the Dismal Swamp Canal, which will probably be soon completed, 
will open that State to a new career of industry and wealth. 

Our limits preclude us from presenting in detail all of even the larger 
roads projected, and much less can we make room to describe the numerous 
shorter enterprises in progress in the Southern States. Enough has been 
given"to indicate that the Southern people manifest an energy and interest 
upon the subject, that could scarcely have been anticipated at the close of 
a long and exhausting civil war. They have been greatly aided in the work 
of industrial reorganization by the liberality and wisdom of the Govern- 
ment in restoring the military railroads at the close of the war to the orig- 
inal owners on payment of a fair valuation for improvements in the roads 
and the rolling stock. Indeed, it is not easy to see how any progress could 
have been made in case a different policy had been adopted by the author- 
ities at Washington. 

The vigor thus manifested at the South ix opening these great lines of 
Southern trade is also very important, in that it facilitates the restoration 
of society to a healthy condition, and thus affords effective guarantees for 
the future. With the establishment of easy intercourse with distant mar- 
kets, the vexed labor problem was divested of half its difficulties. To all 
classes the one resort of industry was the only possibility of the future. In 
this view, the restoration and improvement of the great highways of mod- 
ern travel is invested with a grand significance. It has smoothed past 
troubles, and will lead to still higher benefits. Politics and government are 
dependent upon and controlled by the social and industrial condition. All 
that is now required is confidence and security, and when these shall have 
been obtained, the South will enter upon a new career of prosperity. 


2.—BLUE RIDGE RAILROAD IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


We trust that some measures may be adopted by which work on this 
important link in the line connecting Louisville and Cincinnati with 
Charleston may be renewed. By the following we see that the State of 
South Carolina and the City of Charlesten have, with certain provisions, 
agreed to retire their interests in favor of any new stock which may be sub- 
scribed, thus creating a preferred stock, which cannot fail to be remunera- 
tive. Much of the heaviest work has been done and paid for, and, with 
necessary capital, the whole line could soon be put under contract and urged 
toa rapid completion. The action of the City Council, of Charleston, is em- 
bodied in an ordinance as follows: 

A BILL IN RELATION TO THE BLUE RIDGE RAILROAD. 
Whcreas, the General Assembly of the State did, on the eighteenth day 
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of September, in the year eighteen hundred and sixty-six, pass a joint reso- 
lution of the following tenor and effect, to wit: 

“Resolved, That the President and Directors of the Blue Ridge Railroad 
Company in South Carolina be, and are hereby, authorized to deal with 
the shares held by the State in said Company in the same manner as with 
the shares of all other stockholders, in any arrangement that may be made 
with any other companies or individuals, for the completion of the said 
Road, by the issuing of preferred shares, or reducing the number of shares 
held by the State in the same ratio in which the City of Charleston and 
other stockholders may consent that their shares shall be reduced, or in 
any other manner in which it may be found necessary to surrender a portion 
of the capital already invested to accomplish the construction of the said 
Railroad: Provided, That in any arrangement that may be made, the State 
shall not be held liable for any additional assessment on the shares held.” 

And whereas, the City Council are desirous of aiding in the completion of 
the Blue Ridge Railroad by any reasonable arrangement that will conduce 
to that end: 

Now be it ordained, That the City Council of Charleston do hereby consent 
to defer their claim for dividends on all stock now held by the Corporation 
in the Blue Ridge Railroad Company in favor of any new stock that may be 
duly taken in said Company, so far as, and until such new stockholders 
shall receive dividends at a rate not exceeding seven per cent. per annum 
upon the amounts of their stock respectively ; Provided, however, that if 
the earnings of the Company, which are divided as profits, shall be in excess 
of the amount necessary to pay said preferred dividends on the stock, such 
excess shall be applied in equal ratio to the old and the new stock. And 
provided, also, that the stock held by the City Council shall not be subject to 
any additional assessment; And provided, further, that if the dividends for 
any one year shall be short of seven per cent., the deficiency thereof shall 
not be made up out of the earnings of any future year. 


8.—AN IMPORTANT INVENTION, 


The Savannah Republican thus refers to one of the most important inven- 
tions connected with railroad travel yet brought to our notice. Not the 
least of its claims is that it will tend to increase the safety of travel by rail, 
a consideration which, of itself justifies all the success the inventor may 
achieve : 

One of the most valuable inventions pertaining to railroads that has ever 
been made has recently been perfected by Mr. J. P. White, a Savannah 
mechanic. The invention, for which he has secured a patent, was conceived 
and perfected by him’ while guarding a railroad during the war. The main 
feature of the switch is that the engineer has in his own hands the ma- 
chinery by which he can switch the train from the main to the outside track 
while the train is in motion. It is adjusted by levers attached to the loco- 
motive in front of the forward wheels, and so arranged as to be easily man- 
aged while the cars are in full motion. These levers coming in contact with 
others attached to the switch itself, produces the desired change immedi- 
ately. Care, however, must be taken that the lever opposite the. desired 
course is used. As soon as the switch is moved from one side to the other 
it locks by means of levers, and remains so until another change is effected. 

From the above it will be seen that great time and expense is saved, as 
the switches can be managed by the engineer, thus abolishing switch- 
tenders. This invention is also a sure preventitive of cars running off the 
track, and there can be no danger of loss of life by the neglect or careless- 
ness of switch-tenders. For railroads it is really invaluable, and we cor- 
dially recommend it to our railroad friends. 
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4._STEAM-CAR BRAKES. 


The New York Evening Post recounts the results of experiments with a 
new steam-car brake, in the presence of several railroad dignitaries. We 
have, ourselves, at the invitation of Mr. Loughridge, been present with him 
at a test of his invention made some months since, and felt satisfied then 
that it would be generally adopted by railroad managers as soon as its un- 
doubted merit became known. The success of this public test is stated as 
follows : 


For thirty years past efforts have been made to put the control of the 
brakes of railroad trains in the hands of the engineer; but, as no invention 
heretofore made would enable him to graduate the pressure on the brakes 
to any degree desired, the numerous devices have failed in their practical 
workings. 

Mr. Wm. Loughridge, of Paterson, N. J., lately discovered and patented 
a means of determining in pounds the required pressure, without which no 
engine brake can be practically and successfully worked. In this arrange- 
ment all contingencies are obviated, and all emergencies are guarded 
against which could prevent the working of this great improvement. 

A short time ago invitations were extended to the managers of the var- 
ious railroads throughout the United States, to witness the operation of this 
invention on the New Jersey Central Railroad, between Communipaw and 
Elizabeth. 

The Pennsylvania Central, Lehigh Valley, Lehigh and Susquehanna, 
New York and Boston Express Line, Cincinnati and Zanesville, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore, Georgia Railroad, New York and Erie, Na- 
tional Car-Spring Company, Union Car Company, Dlinois Railroad Company, 
Union Car-Wheel Company, New Jersey Railroad and Transportation Com- 
pany, Camden and Amboy Railway Company, Southern Minnesota Railroad 
Company, were represented by their leading managers, who tested the 
qualities of this steam-break, and were perfectly satisfied with its operations. 

The following description ‘will give an idea of its construction, and the 
simplicity of its operation : 

The brake is operated by a steam cylinder with 34-inch throw of piston. 
This cylinder is placed under “ foot-board” of the engine. Nothing is seen 
on the engineer’s stand but a small lever that opens and shuts a valve, and 
a %-inch pipe through which the steam passes into the cylinder. A chain 
passes around, pulling on the piston head. This chain goes through the 
train, connected by sections of rods and chains, and the brakes are applied 
through the agency of small standards in the centre of the car. By means 
of the safety valve in the break cylinder, the steam escapes when the pres- 
sure becomes greater than required for the best breaking. By this means 
the great evil to railroad economy—of sliding wheels—is obviated. 

At a former test seven brakesmen exerted their full power at the brake- 
windlass, and the indicator showed the following difference : 


- exerted & power Wardle Bee ckdateniec cc.cuee bas 320 

EI Oh) = rey 304 
C 7 Owe timbwele Cawelied bieeewbas 288 
Pe eee ere bik ee oy sccm nbihkem 272 
E "i «ee Vii 6 6.9 b 4-00 ko mee veal abe 226 
F . on alla 8 aig 2a)0.6% «TO hie ee, stale 192 
G, a beginner, exerted a power Ost iisisc oc djes'ss 160 


The steam brake showed a power of three thousand five hundred pounds. 
The same power was exerted at the trial, with the same result. 

The following will show how quickly a train may be stopped at different 
velocities : 
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Time 
Distance stopping 
run in in 
feet. seconds. 
When running at a speed of 56 miles to the hour 
the train was brought to a state of rest from the 
point where the signal was given in........... — eS 
2d speed of train, 32 miles per hour......... saee te: o0ctu aan 
8d“ “ — 82 miles per hour............. ae cs 
4th “ “ 24 miles per hour............- 250 .... 16 
5th “ “« — 60 miles per hour............. Te sick Oe 
6th “ “ 50 miles per hour, hand brakes. 1817 .... 51 


The engineers who have used it express their admiration of its use, and 
the engineer on the Central Railroad on the train on which the brakes has 
been in use for seven months, says he will not hereafter run a train to which 
it is not attached. He can stop a train within two feet of any point desig- 
nated at any rate of speed. 


5.--THE GREAT MISSISSIPPI BRIDGE. 


This stupendous enterprise has at length assumed a shape which enables 
us to speak of it as positively inaugurated. Work is to commence upon it 
immediately—the necessary funds and material have been provided, the 
plans have been accepted, and the officers and directors—men of energy and 
position—announced. The St. Louis Republican gives a long and interesting 
description of the work, which, in view of the importance ana magnitude 
of the undertaking we transcribe in full. It says: 


The inception of great public enterprises is generally surrounded with 
delays and difficulties. It matters aavkew important and palpable may be 
the improvement contemplated, whether it is a work of practical utility to 
the community, or an enduring monument of a nation’s glory and power, 
the early history of such an undertaking is generally attended with opposi- 
tion and difficulty. Rival interests and claims almost unavoidably arise, to 
which are added the embarrassments of conflicting views and opinions, 
and the incredulity and misgivings of timid and irresolute minds. It is 
only by persistent effort and tireless energy that the great work progresses 
towards completion and silences the murmurs of discontent by demonstrat- 
ing the grand idea of the designers, and the practical utility and importance 
of the end achieved. 

In the matter of building a bridge over the great river which rolls past 
our city, the same delays and obstacles usually encountered in carrying out 
important undertakings have not been absent to hinder and embarrass the 
noble design. 

It is now many years ago since the project first originated. Our city has, 
since then, expanded its limits, and advanced to be the leading metropolis 
of the West. Each year the necessity for such a structure, to facilitate com- 
mercial intercourse, and to supply the wants of our increasing population, 
has become more apparent. But, although the matter came periodically up 
for discussion, no definite action was taken in the premises. Recently, we 
are happy to state, the question has been revived in a more practical and 
earnest spirit than ever before ; and, although all the old difficulties in the 
shape of rival claims and interests have not yet been disposed of, yet it 
appears that a bridge is actually to be built at last, and that the work will 
probably commence during the present week. We are aware that there 
exist some grave legal questions as to the two different charters obtained 
for the*purpose, and that there is a lack of harmony between the parties 
holding the different charters, but on these disputed points we do not pro- 
pose now to enter. Whatever may be the rival claims of the two companies, 
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it appears that one of them, the St. Louis and Illinois Bridge Company, has 
at length got matters into working shape, and is now about to commence 
the great undertaking. 

On Wednesday last, formal notice was sent to the Mayor,’and permission 
asked from the city to allow the company to occupy the levee between 
Washington Avenue and Green Street with stone and other material to be 
used in the construction of the first abutment. We understand also that all 
the necessary financial and other arrangements have been completed, and 
the important work may now be regarded as actually commenced. Under 
these circumstances, we deem it proper to lay before our readers a full des- 
cription of the proposed bridge, and also some facts as to the corporation 
under whose auspices it is to be erected. 

The officers of the St. Louis and Illinois Bridge Company are Charles K. 
Dickson, President ; Hon. Barton Bates, Vice-President ; Mr. James B. Eads, 
Chief Engineer; and Joseph Cabot, Secretary and Treasurer. The Board of 
Directors and the stock-holders include many of our most practical and suc- 
cessful business men and energetic capitalists, whose identification with the 
enterprise furnishes a satisfactory guarantee for its completion. The plan 

repared by Mr. Eads, and which has been adopted the Board, is compre- 

ensive in character, and is calculated to meet the local wants of the city 
proper, and the demands of its present and prospective railroad interests— 
avoiding, at the same time, any interruption or embarrassment of its vast 
river business. In view of the necessity which existed for a central loca- 
tion and a broad avenue for entrance to and egress from the bridge; the foot 
of Washington Avenue has been selected as the most appropriate point for 
the western terminus of the great bridge. The entrance on the carriage- 
way and footpaths will be on the east side of Third Street, about 17 feet 
north of the northeast corner of Washington Avenue, which, at this point, 
has an offset, and extends as a narrower avenue to the river. A double track 
horse railway passing through the carriage-way of the bridge will connect 
at this point with such street railways as may extend to the bridge. The 
bridge will cross the river on three magnificent arches of cast steel, surpass- 
ing in extent of span anything of the kind yet constructed. The two side 
spans wiil be 497 feet each, and the central 515 feet in the clear between the 
abutments. In ordinary stages of water there will be from 60 to 75 feet in 
the clear below the bridge at the central] arch, and but a few feet less under 
the side ones. At high water mark there will be about 50 feet. These 
great spans will give sufficient room for steamers, and when the wharf is 
completed, the judicious division of it, effected by the site of the bridge, be- 
tween steamers trading above us and in the lower rivers, but little necessity 
will exist for their passage under the bridge in arriving or departing. The 
roadway fof railway trains, through which a double track will be laid, and 
which, of course, forms a permanent object of interest in the construction 
of the bridge, will be suspended from the iron beams supporting the car- 
riage-way, and will rest on the lower chords of trusses, extending from 
Waiter Street to the middle of the block between Second and Third Streets, 
on this side. The tracks will be carried over Main Street at a sufficient 
height above the street to obviate any inconvenience. About the middle of 
the block named the roadway will enter a tunnel, extending thence under 
Washington Avenue to Ninth Street. Here the tunnel will curve round 
into Eleventh Street at Olive, and following Eleventh Street to the south 
side of Clark Avenue, will emerge into the open air and enter a grand union 
depot, a short distance from the terminus of the tunnel. It is intended 
that these tracks shall be arranged to accommodate trains going in any di- 
rection, whether of 6 feet or 4 feet 8}inch gauge, each track having an 
extra or third rail. By this means the closest possible connection can be 
made by all railroads centering at St. Louis, from whatever direction, 
through the very heart of the city, and without danger or annoyance to our 
citizens. In fact, this lengthy tunnel forms quite a prominent feature in the 
great undertaking, and when carried out, as at present projected, will, in 
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connection with the bridge, constitute one of the most remarkable engineer. 
ing works ever completed. 

We have no doubt but the idea of a railway train rolling and rumbling 
under the streets will appear a little startling at first to some of our citizens. 

The appearance of the bridge, when completed, judging by an inspection 
of the plans, will be striking and beautiful. The great height and size of 
the arches, the graceful lines of their curves, and the light but firm frame- 
work springing from pier to pier, and the massive piers dividing the cur- 
rent of the river, will render the noble structure the chief adornment of our 
city, and a fitting expression of its wealth and greatness. In general style 
and character it will resemble the celebrated bridge over the Rhine at 
Coblentz. 

Having now given our readers some idea of the general plan of the pro- 
posed bridge, we will pass on to mention some of the interesting points in 
the work of construction. 

The most difficult portion of the work is the building of the main piers. 
Owing to the shifting nature of the bottom of the river, which, opposite the 
city, is composed of sand, varying from fifty to eighty feet in thickness, 
under which is a hard stratum of rock, it becomes absolutely necessary 
that the piers should be built upon the rock, as in high water the sand 
“ scours” out toa great depth. To accomplish this, one of the two central] 
piers must be constructed through water and sand over seventy feet in 
depth, and the other nearly one hundred feet. In the narrow passage of the 
river, in-front of the city, as the water falls the sand increases in depth, pre- 
senting just the reverse of the phenomenon it exhibits in the wider parts 
of the river. The great cost of putting these piers down to the rock ren- 
ders it a desideratum to have spans of unusual length, thus by diminishing 
the costly work of the substructure a more moderate expense is incurred 
by framing the superstructure accordingly. The great length of the span, 
however, increases the weight to be borne by each pier, and necessitates 
the construction of piers of great massiveness and strength. We have also 
here another important difficulty. These piers must be finished to a point 
above water between the periods of ice and floods, so as to prevent their 
injury when in an unfinished state, and hence to complete the work in the 
short time that intervenes between the seasons becomes a most complex and 
and difficult problem. These piers will be about 100 by 50 feet at the bot- 
tom and tapering to the top, where they will be about 70 by 30 feet at the 
level of the carriage-way. One will be about 165 feet high and the other 
195 feet from the rock. In the latter there will be about 13,000 cubic yards 
of masonry below the surface of the water at ordinary stages. We now 
catch a glance of the engineering problem presented in the construction of 
these piers. Here we have 13,000 cubic yards of masonry, which must be 
of the most compact and solid nature, weighing in the aggregate between 
27,000 and 30,000 tons, all of which must be placed in position 80 feet deep 
in sand under water, within three consecutive months, in a river with a 
current running four or five miles an hour. 

This might well seem an impossibility to the uninitiated. But, when we 
are acquainted with the simple but effective plan devised, we begin to see 
that among the splendid possibilities of modern energy and art is the ac- 
complishment of such a work as this. We will now endeavor to give some 
idea of the means by which the substructure of these giant piers will be 
erected. Around the site of the pier a number of screw piles, 16 inches in 
diameter, will be sunk. These can be rapidly screwed into the sand and 
forced down to the rock. On these piles a strong framework of timber will 
be erected, within, and supported by which, a huge, boiler-iron caisson, well 
strengthened by angle-iron bars placed horizontally around it about three 
feet apart on its inner surface, will then be put together with screw bolts. 
This caisson is simply intended to be used as an iron curtain, of an elliptical 
shape, open at the bottom, and being considerably larger than the intended 
pier, will completely surround it. It is not the design to pump the water 
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out of it, and hence it is not braced across from side to side, but is simply 
designed to exclude the sand. It will be suspended from the wooden frame- 
work by a number of rods which will be worked by screws above, and by 
which it will be lowered into the sand. It will be held against the current 
by chains until it sinks by its own weight in the sand. When it has sunk 
to a sufficient depth, the work of pumping out the sand is commenced, 
which will be done with powerful sand-pumps, and as the caissons will be 
slightly larger at the bottom than at the top, its inclined sides will facilitate 
its sinking as the sand within is removed. In this way it will finally be 
sunk to the rock, and, reaching above the surface, will completely inclose 
the water within it. The sand being removed from the rock, a bed of con- 
crete mortar will be spread over the rock and carefully levelled off. This 
mortar-bed will be one or two feet in thickness above the highest parts of 
the rock. Things being thus arranged to receive the pier, a portion of the 
down stream end of the caisson will be temporarily removed to admit 
within it a huge flat-bottomed boat. This boat will have its bottom con- 
structed of squared timbers, placed solid, and of about eighteen inches in 
thickness, and thoroughly caulked. It will form the base of the pier— 
wood, as our readers are doubtless aware, being practically indestructible 
under water. The sides of the boat will be nearly vertical and made of 
strong timbers and plank, and caulked tight. In this vast vessel, the in- 
terior of which will be of the size and slfape of the intended pier, the 
masonry-work of the pier will be laid as fast as ten or twelve steam-hoisting 
machines on the frameworks above can supply stone and other materials to 
the masons working within it. As the masonry progresses, the boat slowly 
settles down with its gigantic load, and as it sinks the sides are built up to 
exclude the water, and will ultimately reach a height of 100 feet. It is 
estimated, when about forty feet of the pier has been constructed, the boat 
will have reached the bed prepared for it within the caisson, and will then 
rest upon the rock. The masonry will be built up rapidly, the massive 
stones being thoroughly grouted, course after course with hydraulic cement, 
until the structure of the pier finally emerges above the surface of the water. 
The sides of the boat will be secured to its bottom by screws, which can be 
loosened from the top, and when the stone-work has reached above the sur- 
face, the boat will be permitted to fill with water, when the screws will be 
disengaged and the sides will be taken out. The next step will be to re- 
move the iron caisson. The screws supporting it will be put in motion and 
it will be drawn up from the sand, unbolted and removed, to be used in the 
construction of the other pier. The upper framework will then be taken 
down and the screw-piles withdrawn. The pier will be then completed a 
few feet above the surface of the water, and will be then left alone to with- 
stand the rush of ice and flood, and will be completed in proper season. 
The construction of these piers is certainly the most hazardous and difficult 
part of the undertaking, but, previous to the commencement of the work, 
every possible preparation which scientific foresight can suggest to insure 
against delay will be taken. 

We have thus gone over at some length the main features in the building 
of the piers. We have, of course, been compelled to omit many interesting 
details, but have said enough to enable our readers to form a general idea 
of the magnitude of the undertaking, the obstacles to be overcome, and the 
plan to be pursued in the construction. 

Each of the great spans will be formed of four-ribbed arches of cast steel, 
having a rise of about one-tenth of the span. Each one of these will be 
formed of two ribs placed seven feet apart, one above the other, and strongly 
braced between with diagonal steel braces. The carriage-way and railways 
of the bridge will be supported over the wharf on either side of the river by 
five stone arches of thirty feet span. These terminating arches will form 
an architectural feature of an important character, and will add much to the 
impressive appearance of the great etructure. 

The cost of the bridge and tunnel, exclusive of real estate, is estimated 
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at $5,000,000. The real estate will probably cost $750,000 additional. It 
is anticipated that three years will be required for its completion. We are 
informed by Mr. Eads, Chief Baginses thet as soon as the river falls a few 
feet, perhaps in ten days, the work will be commenced on the wharf on this 
side by putting in a cofferdam for the abutment pier. 

We have thus given a brief sketch of the memorable undertaking about 
to be inaugurated. It is a matter in which all our citizens are interested, 
and we have no doubt our readers will be glad to learn that what has so 
long existed merely as a possibility in the future is about to be realized in 
fact. The completion of such a work as this will mark an epoch in the 
history of our stately city. The construction of a bridge over a mighty 
river is an event of more abiding interest and importance than the erection 
of any public edifice, no matter how great. 

The enormous cost of the enterprise, the natural obstacles to be over- 
come, and the permanent advantages to be attained, all mark it as an event 
of deep and peculiar significance. It belongs not only to our day, but to 
the generations which succeed us, and renders the names and fame of those 
concerned in the enterprise as imperishable as the iron and masonry used in 


the construction. 


6.—CENTRAL RAILROAD AND BANKING COMPANY OF GEORGIA. 


HAVING failed to receive a copy of the pamphlet “ proceedings” at the 
annual meeting of this company, we are indebted to the New York Stock- 
holder for an epitome of its leading features : 


The railway of this company, from Savannah to Macon, 192 miles, with 
branches from Millen to Augusta, 53 miles, from Gordon to Eatontown, 39 
miles, was one of those in the South which suffered notably from the war. 
The line of Gen. Sherman’s “march to the sea,” struck this railway some- 
where in the midst and a jp havoc with its main line and branches. 
Track and equipment suffered. The master carbuilder in his report notes 
the loss of 34 passenger and other cars “ burned by the enemy,” and he also 
speaks in a feeling tone of a quantity of “ choice lumber ” in the company’s 
depot at Savannah which was “used by the Federal army.” 

The equipment of the road nevertheless is still quite strong. It consists 
of 49 locomotives, 31 passenger cars, 51 baggage, mail, express and con- 
ductors’ cars, 445 freight and stock cars. This rolling stock, closely used 
and well managed, sufficed for the business of the season, but barely so. 

New engines of M. W. Baldwin & Co’s make are now coming upon the 
road. Since the war the company have got together from various points 
537 cars of all sorts against 729 which they owned before the war. The re- 
mainder have been “ burned ” or “scattered.” 

It was not till February, 1866, that the track destroyed in Sherman’s 
march was so far reconstructed that the connection by rail could be re-estab- 
lished between Savannah and Macon and Augusta. The company was then 
enabled to come into use “ of the bulk of the rolling stock and machinery 
which had been sent to Augusta for safe keeping during the latter part of 


the war.” 
The report from the master of transportation shows that the 


Earnings of the road, for the year ending 30th Nov., 
PP Se OE rere 


To which add earnings for the year ending 
30th Nov., 65, as per Mr. Adams’ re- 
i aicit nnaih hea Ahh 4.060440 6 dein bassin $113,122 51 


Less amount received in confederate notes 6,489 34 


$1,628,066 09 


106,683 17 
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Making the total’earnings of the road, from the com- 
mencement of operations, since the surrender, to 
the 90th: Nowa: FeeO< os os ccbia berks scr weseemrnes 1,734,749 26 
From this deduct 

Ordinary expenses for the year just closed.?915,249 27 

Ordinary expenses for the year ending 30th 


BOON, TOUR is hs oo oc ke cc eas eke 97,700 05 
———— 1,012,949 32 


Leaving as net earnings. .............0eeeeceeeees 721,799 94 
Of this there has been expended towards reconstruct- 

ing the road, and the payment of other liabilities 

of the company, the sum of; .......... 064+ 0 -. 862,586 04 


Leaving of cash and cash balances due on the ist in- 
eee ee Pa Re aS ly Pree 3 ee wee 862,586 04 





Leaving of cash and cash balances due on the 1st in- 
GUI. 5 oan sow co usd OURDEN Ce 0 OE pw bee Veh er eve eNEe 359,213 90 


“ This result,” the president aays, “it is believed, is as favourable as could 
reasonably have been expected under the circumstances ; yet, had the road 
been opened six months earlier, a very great saving would have accrued, 
not only to the company, but to the people at large, as all were in the mean- 
time obliged to pay the most extravagant rates for the transportation of 
much needed supplies and their limited surplus products. 

“The total cost of reconstructing the road, to the end of the year just 
closed, has been $1,086,682 82: Of this, $93,285 95 was expended the year 
previous. The exact amount necessary to complete the road, in all respects, 
cannot now be stated, but it is probable that not far from $275,000, will be 
called for during the ensuing year. It is believed, however, that with this 
sum, in addition to ordinary expenses, the road will be capable of meeting 
all demands upon it, for some years tocome. But when more prosperous 
days return, the company hopes to be able to rebuild the once elaborate 
structures connected with the road that were destroyed during the war.” 

“The necessary expenditures during the ensuing year, other than those 
usually classed as ordinary, are estimated as follows: 


25 miles of rails (95 tons to the mile,) 2,875 tons, 


Ee, us albk cM eb c UES ERO ck daeNN < gie $213,750 
Less 1,650 tons old rails, at §40................. 66,000 
———— $147,750 
OUI, « 6c ceuhs ns ocmneve’s Ads se cucdsd gbeeeebes scan eee 
RD ROU MOG io ois in 0 cs sew ee ee eeT es sles sSitesdtecesis OE 


75 platform Care: : <2... asec cess abs came b= bese 52,000 
Warehouses on line of road, roof to shops in Savannah, ete. 75,000 


WNL ag 00 c540S se aehe bau Ease hos .00 6 cntenweeale "$471,250 


“Of this sum, probably $200,000 should be regarded as a part of the or- 
dinary expenses, which may be estimated at from $1,100,000 to $1,200,000 
for the year, besides the necessary amounts for rents, interest on bonds and 
a reasonable dividend. The balance it is stated will be fairly chargeable to 
reconstruction, and, therefore, regarded as fixed capital.” 

The express business is treated in the following paragraph of the presi. 
dent’s report : : 

“ A large business property belonging to the railroad companies, has, for 
some years past, been done by express companies, and the profits arising 
therefrom have gone to enrich parties having no investment, at the expense 
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of stockholders in the former. Satisfied of the injustice of this policy, and 
believing that the said business is a part of the legitimate work of the 
several railroads, as common carriers, the present board have authorized 
your president to confer with connecting roads, with the view, as soon as 
practicable, to the establishment, on their account, of an express business 
exclusively, which it is believed, when fairly inaugurated, will add con- 
siderably to the receipts of the companies, and at the same time serve the 
public at less cost.” 

As to steady expenditure on roadway, the president has the following in 
his report : 

“The report of our road-master will inform you fully as to the present 
condition of your permanent way. This, being one of the most important 
features in the successful and economical management of a railway, should, 
at all times, be kept in the most perfect order. His recommendation, that 
twenty-five miles of new rails be purchased during the ensuing year is fully 
concurred in; and we believe, with them, the track can be kept in condi- 
tion to enable us to transact, with safety and dispatch, all the business that 
may offer. It should be borne in mind, however, that an annual outlay for 
this quantity, twenty-five miles, of new rails, will be called for—not only 
until the entire road is re-laid, but for all time—should the traffic continue 
as at present.” 

This it will be seen contemplates a renewal of the entire track every 11} 
years—that is to say, on 284 miles of road 25 miles of rails to be relaid each 
year. 

As showing economy in construction, we copy the following paragraph 
from the road-master’s report : 

About one-half—say 106,231 square feet—of the cotton yard in this city 
has been re-planked, at a cost of $6,247.57 as follows : 


298,248 feet of plank, at = per SRA Foe ere $3,578 97 
ee a SE a Re SY a aes ocean mutates 640 77 
57 kegs cut spikes, at $7.64 POP ROD. oo cnn oes ik SReisdews 435 48 
1,270 days OE. sidcwsc. wes CRMRGN eb eater 8b ca ocd basa 1,592 35 

OIE i np icd50 sc ede ced a ensues aed eanes ae $6,247 57 





The balance-sheet of the company, Nov. 30, 1866, exhibited in the book- 
keeper’s report, is as follows: 


Dr. 
Railroad and appurtenances............ a<s0 <3 ,000 00 
ER 6 o's! dss sag DARA S Cashed 45 00 ORES 2,500 00 
Stocks of other companies elemekceus sf ised bee heeeene 740,795 32 
Bonds of other companies... .........0..cceceescecs 88,500 00 
OIE. 0-65 6 dae > cele rbas bi eee > 6. ceeaens 910 44 
a NO za, aces dint siel<.s.oue « Rped dal ed ee ape 107 74 
A. Whitney & Sons............. Ler hen 6 pa as 1,532 01 
pe eee es pare ee 10,395 02 
Post Office Department, ........cccceecsccccecccecs 7,444 23 
en NE Sooo as oa teehee ss OMVatebaeocees 12,612 45 
Bank in liquidation.......... CPR eAks cdddwevcctsis. eRe 
pT TRE ESS ag ee <r 48,305 88 
Rent Augusta and Savannah R. R........ ...... .«. 155,176 98 
ee SD: DOREEEN «4.0 cubemndob «060s seven ees 1,100 00 
Dg on, ss oc ctenas bauessbedneke as 8,470 70 
PEE GRDOUCGUIONS i oicckdincs:s occ scsvecscesneses 2,099,582 14 
Rs a vc dea ae on 4 eRe Eee Mids so.0 2 cmeehanas 291,785 79 
Due by treasurer and agents...........0.-eeeeeeees 83,791 04 
Wome Tee CU Pas a os Ko cn ccd ce cccccescasebuce 4,495 73 








$8,421,505 34 
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Cr. 
Chpltal stock... scnsnivvccndidccnccscsseccccesvaan $4,666,800 00 
Bonds issued...........+-++4+ ecarecpeccccorcceas Sa 
Halivoad Garninge, « . o00ce> e6aedsccesscecce se tines 1,734,749 26 
Reserved fund, .......cccccscreccseccecscssesecees 764,660 26 
PORE Bsns 5 one 4. eR eks Cte atben ee «ake 285,355 45 
pee Se ae ery 81,746 68 
Passage change Bille. ......5.. 06s ccpaiese secs ccaecée 275 20 
BETES DOPAC o0.0s oon o.0scads os cacenenaecestev ees 124,277 74 
Forwarding account............seeeeee wares 27,640 75 


$8,421,505 34 


The business of the banking branch of the company Dec. 1, 1866, is com- 
pactly set forth in the following 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE BANK. 





hee CIRGOG: 5, xs so Vaid san cd eceaes ccseneans $171,825 23 
a 5 sin BGs CAN a OA EN 0 0e-o de bon 89,624 88 
Bills of exchange, New York. ......6...-0scesesesess 23,088 44 
Re er ee er re Pere 800 00 
National City Bank, New York...........0.++seeectes 14,089 74 
Augusta & Sav annsh R. R. bonds paid................ 36,500 00 
PE IRE... 5 <0 + 6 4emhen + +n cI b> +4 000 pee! 12 25 
PS Se ee re seers, x a. 60% pea 11,656 86 
Cash, Compound interest notes...........+-+00+ sseeee 27,800 00 
CE THIN. o k.k no 6cd ene Wie eae sate ne ce 00 mien ...- 527,735 79 

$852,088 19 
SO NN i dlr a 5. csig.h vec emnvenctades cite 458,757 18 
Due other banks...... PERCE Sk tat de ds ikl phn hinkicce 20,564 62 
CE, eS eae sy ee eee ae 288,270 22 
South-Western Rallroad. ... 2 ......0ccccccnces stveece 55,279 49 
OMEN MINS.» Seok rtedns 0.00 $e >sospaccbempae's » 4,615 22 
Mobile and Girard Railroad................-.e00e+05- 2,982 25 
OOS Ge TOR i os c Semen os hos oes cccdmhaeecinee 15,601 03 
Discount and premium on exchange.................. 5,215 29 
PPO BOG OOD. « apie kas 850 x 24-0. nea awikensenis 847 89 


$852,083 19 


All the reports and exhibits accompanying the annual statement of the 
company are clear, full and explicit, the officers evincing not only that they 
know each what his seperate department requires, and how it is situated, but 
also how to express the same. 

The following are the officers of the company: Wm. M. Wadley, = 
dent; J. M. Selkirk, master of transportation; G. W. Scattergood, road 
master ; B. L. Boulinean, master of machinery ; C. C. Millar, car builder ; 
Edward McIntyre, auditor; Wm. Rogers, book-keeper ; David W aldhauer, 
forwarding agent. Bank: T. M. Cunningham, cashier; Jos. 8. Carruthers, 
teller. Directors: Andrew Low, Wm. B. Johnson, Gen. J. F. Gilmer, John 
R. Wilder, Edward Padelford, Dr. J. J. W aring, John Cunningbam, George 
W. Wylly. Office : Savannah. 


7.—THE MOUTHS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


The importance to the City of New Orleans and to the commerce of the 
West, of keeping the outlets to the Gulf permanently free to vessels of deep 
draught, is awakening renewed attention. 


VOL. IV.—NOS. I. & IL. 9 
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A NEW PLAN FOR THE REMOVAL OF THE BAR. ’ 


From the New Orleans Times, 10th. 


At the last meeting of the Academy of Sciences in this city an interesting 
and important paper was read by the Rev. Ed. Fontaine on “ A New Method 
of Controlling Water Currents, and the Application of it to Deepening the 
Bars at the Mouth of the Mississippi.” The subject is one in which all our 
people have an absorbing int@rest, for if the bar were so effectually removed 
as to admit vessels of deepest draught and greatest tonnage at all seasons, 
the beneficial effect on commerce, not only of this city, but of the entire 
Valley of the Mississippi, would be incalculable. Thus far all efforts to re- 
move the bar have proved unsuccessful. The most that has ever been ac- 
complished was to deepen the water to about eighteen feet, and that only 
for comparatively short periods of time. In the paper in question the 
author approached the subject with a full comprehension of the difficulties 
which it presented, and brought to its elucidation the resources of a well- 
stored and eminently scientific mind. He thinks that the bar can never be 
sufficiently removed by stirring up the mud and sand on its surface, or by 
any of the processes which have thus far been pursued. His plan is to con- 
struct convérging jetties two or two and a half miles in length on each side 
of the river, the lower ends of which shall reach the outer extremities of 
the bar, and by thus turning the whole force of the current upon the bar 
he feels confident that in the course of a few months the depth of the chan- 
nel would be increased to thirty feet, and all impediments to navigation be 
removed. In this connection, it is argued that the bar cannot, under any 
circumstances, be extended very much further into the gulf, for that great 
tropical current which makes the gulf streams sweep along our entire coast, 
and already washes away all deposits from the outer edge of the bar. After 
the crown of the bar is reached and the seaward slope commences, the water 
deepens rapidly to nine hundred feet, and ten miles off no soundings can be 
made. These facts were adtluced as sufficient reasons for concluding that 
though the delta of the Mississippi might be extended laterally for a con- 
siderable distance, yet it would never extend very much further in an out- 
ward direction, and consequently it was urged that if effectual agents were 
employed to remove the bar from its present position it would be removed 
forever. 

The materials suggested for the construction of jetties were frames of 
wood or iron in the form of a crockery crate, in accordance with the plan 
patented by Lieut. Manico of the Admiralty Corps of England ; these frames 
or caissons to be filled with rough stone in any form, the interstices between 
which would soon be effectually closed by deposits of mud and sand. It is 
asserted that these Manico caissons have been successfully used in England 
as the foundations for lighthouses on the Goodwin sands, where no other kind 
of material proved effectual. By depositing a sufficient number of them on 
regular converging lines, walls would be made which the gulf storms could 
not remove, and which would so direct the river current as to carry off the 
deposits now precipitated where the gulf waters and the river waters meet. 

Mr. Fontaine’s paper was illustrated by a number of colored maps and 
diagrams, and the cost of the proposed work was estimated by him ata 
million of dollars—an insignificant sum compared with the vast advantages 
which the effectual removal of the bar would at once secure. 
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ART. XIII.—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
1—THE ARMY WORM. 


IF there is any one thing above all others which discourages the planters 
of the South-west in cotton culture, it is certainly the ravages of the cotton 
worm. In our notes on cotton, we mentioned some localities where it had 
appeared, and to these we have now to add the parish of Rapides, La., one 
of the most productive of the Red River parishes. We give from the Vew 
Orleans Picayune a brace of articles, the first having reference solely to the 
army worm, the other, touching upon the vermicular topic generally, both 
worth reading, but the last offering by many degrees the best remedy. Here 
they are. 

The cotton caterpillar has already appeared on Red River in numbers suffi- 
cient to eat up at least one planter’s crop, as we learn by the following in 
the Natchitoches Times, of the 20th, which says that Messrs. Buard & Dran- 
guet’s large stock of cotton, of a beautiful growth, with fine forms and 
blessoms, whose leaves were entirely eaten up and covered with the real 
army worm. But a correspondent from Campte, says he has discovered a 
preventive, and we give his views below. The editor of the Times says that 
turkeys and geese kept on small plantations will destroy them in the early 
stages, and so think we. But to Camptean’s remedy, which is the recipe 
for hare pie, “ first catch the hare.” 

Caterpillars generally make their appearance late in June or early in July, 
in such small numbers and restricted localities, probably not a dozen in a 
large cotton field, that planters scarcely ever notice them. Let all planters 
make a diligent search for these first invaders; every farmer with a few 
hands could early in the morning, or late in the afternoon, ride about the 
field and examine closely the infested localities ; when the worms become 
more numerous as at their second appearance, turn out all hands in the 
search in the morning, in the evening late and in cloudy weather. Cater- 
pillars are then easily seen on the upper surface of the cotton leaves. The 
moths are also then perceived flying about to deposit their eggs. Let all 
wage an exterminating warfare upon these voracious devastators of our 
crops; spare not the moth, the worm and the chrysalis. The pupx are 
easily found felded up in the leaf. Advise the laborers to look for and de- 
stroy them while working the cotton ; in destroying one moth or caterpillar 
early in the season, you prevent the production of millions. Let us suppose 
that one moth will lay 500 eggs, not an exaggerated number; these 500 
eggs will yield about 250 female worms, which will at the same rate breed 
at least 60,000 caterpillars, which will at the third generation multiply to 
the number of a million. It is a well known fact to all close observers that 
it is generally at third appearance or generation that the army worm are in 
sufficient quantity to destroy the crops in a few days. About three weeks 
elapse between their different periods of breeding. We can expect them in 
devastating numbers before the month of September Every moth or cater- 
pillar destroyed now is equivalent to killing at least a million at one blow 
at their third appearance. Think of this, planters, and be encouraged to 
make an earnest effort to save your crops entirely, or at least greatly retard 
the devastation of caterpillars—little time or work would be spent in the 
endeavor to save thousands of dollars—and benefit not only yourselves, but 
the whole country. We are certain of the destruction of our crops, and of 
the loss of the whole year’s labor, unless we make an attempt to check the 
ravages of the army worm. Destroy their first and second vanguards, and 
you will not have to dread the desolating invasion by their grand army. 
They will be too greatly reduced to make a formidable attack until too late 
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in the season todo much harm. Friend Dupleix, urge the trial of this plan. 
I am fully convinced that it will prove greatly beneficial. It certainly can- 


not injure. 
Fires kindled in different parts of the field at dark would destroy a t 
number of moths. CAMPTEAN. 


Article No, 2 is editorial, and is headed Destroying the Worm. 

Argument upon argument, precept upon precept, line upon line, home ex- 
perience of searcity of the comforts of living, and the sight of regions far 
leas favored in climate and soil, enjoying these comforts unlimitedly, seem 
all to have failed to convince our planters and farmers that raising a diver- 
sity of crops would yield them the most net earnings. They have still, with 
great pertinacity, clung to the king who has hitherto enslaved them, and 
though the famine of last year has somewhat compelled them to raise corn, 
yet every thing else has been abandoned for cotton, in the face of a tax equal 
to all their profit, and the entry to the same market, without taxation, of 
Egyptian cotton, equal to ours in quality, and of Indian, excelling it in 
quantity. 

But, in addition, the worm of the tax collector and the foreign rivalry 
based on cheap labor, the caterpillar, which before the war had received the 
name of army worm, from the prodigious numbers into which it multiplied, 
a name which has now received fearful and dismal sigrificance, has returned 
to afflict us, not as formerly, once in three or four, or perhaps, ten years, but 
annually, as a scourge which may be expected and is scarcely to be avoided. 
Remedies of various kinds are offered. Some tell you to use carbolic acid ; 
but as the worm eats on the underside of the leaf, you must turn it over to 
use it. Why not crush him with your finger at once? Some propose to 
have fires to attract and destroy the moths. But in great cotton fields in- 
numerable fires would be so needed. 

And so with every plan; it supposes either a multitude of hands to be 
engaged in killing the worm, or catching the butterfly, or crushing the 
chrysalis, or that the field is a small one in proportion to the ordinary force 
upon a plantation. 

Does not this teach us a lesson? Cotton may be safely and successfully 
planted, may be made secure against drouths, and over wet seasons, the 
worm may be prevented from becoming an “army” worm, the cotton may 
be all picked out, housed, cleanly ginned, well baled, and sent in so neat a 
condition to market as to command a fair price, but not by following the 
over-cropping tendencies of the Southern planter. 

If the land be under-drained with tile when it is subject to becoming too 
wet, be deeply plowed and subsoiled, when not so much thus inclined, be 
put in all places, in garden-like tilth, be planted early and carefully, be so 
small in breadth, that this can easily be done, be well manured, when it 
needs it, be constantly tended in its earlier life and watched later as to the 
appearance of its great enemy, as only a small yield can be watched, then 
cotton will be found safe and profitable. Not only will the yield be far 
greater—Dr. Cloud found it five times greater on poor land—but there will 
be measurable certainty of raising a crop if a “bad year,” when universal 
and nearly total loss overwhelms whole districts of country, a loss which 
experience shows to be almost wholly due to the impossibility of working 
well, at the right time, the great breadth of land which has been planted in 
the one crop, or as now, in hunting up, either with human hands or the bills 
of geese and turkeys, the destroyer which fills our planters’ hearts with dread. 

That putting but a little ground in cotton, keeping much poultry to help 
clean it, and to fatten upon the caterpillar, raising some grass instead of un- 
availingly attempting to “ kill” it all, and with the grass keeping cows and 
calves and colts and mules fat all winter, with like changes in economy, 
which would unquestionably grow out of this course, would sooner recon- 
struct the South than any political schemes imaginable, we do not doubt ; 
but we now present to our readers the raising of small crops of cotton simply 
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as the only means of applying any known, or wig | to become known 
rocess for preventing or + ap the caterpillar. They will every year 
be liable to be ruined by the worm if they continue to raise much cotton to 
the hand, and one year of failure will cost more than four years of ordinary 
success will pay for. " 


2.—WHEAT CROP OF 1867. 


We gather from the statistics of the Agricultural Bureau at Washington, 
that the prospects for abundant crops has never before been so general. 
The production of wheat, it is anticipated, will reach six bushels for each 
person in the country—an excess of about twenty per cent. over the average 
yield of a series of years. The leading features of the report on this sub- 
ject we find condensed in the following article, which we clip -from the 
columns of the New York Stockholder : 


The returns from all the States show that the crop of wheat as harvested 
and growing will far exceed that of last year, and, if we are not mistaken, 
will much surpass an average crop. The crop of California, besides sup- 
plying the consumption in that State and the mining regions inland, will 
furnish, at least, 15,000,000 bushels for export. 

The wheat crop in all the Southern States (Texas, perhaps, excepted) is a 
larger one, probably, than has ever before been grown. Winter wheat in 
the South is mainly harvested. The Shenan Valley in Virginia, the 
seat of continual ravages during the war, and at its close the very exemplar 
of desolation, has smiled this year with its wonderful old wealth of wheat. 
Fields of yellow grain have waved on every hand as if burnings and battles 
had never darkened its beautiful vales. 

The area sown in winter wheat is not so large as last year in the Western 
States, particularly in the valley of the Ohio, but the condition of the crop 
is from 80 to 100 per cent. better on the average. The breadth sown in 
spring wheat is much larger than last year, as well in the Ohio States as in 
the Northwestern States, and its condition generally is pronounced fine and 
promising. 

A recapitulation of the prospects and condition of the wheat crop, after a 
careful review of the reports from all localities, is made as follows: The 
acreage of winter wheat sown is nearly as large in the aggregate as that 
of last vear, though it is less in a few of the principal wheat-growing States. 
Texas, Kansas, Ohio and Indiana report a diminished acreage, but Virginia, 
Georgia, Arkansas and Tennessee a largely increased breadth. The New 
England and Middle States show a slight increase, perhaps 6 per cent, 
while the Southern wheat-grewing States show an increase of 20 per cent. 
In point of condition, the facts are stiil more encouraging, Ohio reporting 
an improvement of 160 per cent. on last F ad Indiana, 73 per eent. ; Llinois, 
15 per cent.; Michigan, 80 per cent.; Wisconsin, 22 per cent. ; Minnesota, 
7 per cent.; Missouri, 39 per cent.; Kentucky, 53 per cent.; Virginia, 100 

er cent.; North Carolina, 40 per cent. ; Tennessee, 53 per cent. ; and other 

tates, with the exception of Texas, making a favorable comparison with 
last year. The acreage of spring wheat is largely increased, probably an 
average of 20 to 25 per cent., which must add week to the aggregate yield 
if no unusual casualty awaits the maturing crop. 


3.—VALUE OF THE CROPS IN ILLINOIS. 


We find the following in the Peoria Transcript ; 


The aggregate value of the corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, 
potatoes, tobacco and hay raised in our State last year is put down at 
$160,148,704 The other products of the soil, not enumerated in the above 
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estimate, will nearly or quite count up as many more dollars. From this 
showing it is fair to conclude that when the whole of our soil is fairly culti- 
vated we shall turn off an amount of produce that will be truly astonishing 
As yet no more than one-sixth of our land is under the plow, if, indeed, 
there is more than one-seventh. Of all the States in the Unioa, only one— 
New York—shows a greater valuation of agricultural produce. That State 
figures up the sum of $209,886,600. Pennsylvania comes next to Illinois, 
and shows a crop value of $159,402,467. The fourth State in the value of 
her crops is Ohio. Her crop is put down at $119,265,754. Indiana stands 
fifth, and Michigan sixth in the rate of productiveness, and is closely fol- 
lowed by Wisconsin and Iowa. Nebraska being the newest State, and with 
the sparsest population, has the smallest amount of produce credited to her ; 
yet she foots up $2,371,685. This yield shows that she has the productive 
elements for a great State. In a few years more, Nebraska will come up to 
a respectable position as regards her products among the other States of the 
Union, and be really a power in the land. 


4.—FLORIDA—VARIETY OF PRODUCTS. 


The Union, published at Jacksonville, Fla., in its issue for ‘August 8d, 
gives one of a series of communications upon the products of the State, 
which, though marked, we think, with a little exaggeration in the matter 
of long cotton, does no more than justice to the splendid climate, the 
wonderful fertility of the soil, the variety of products, and the natural re- 
sources which, properly developed, will place Florida—the land of roniance 
and of flowers—in the first rank with the wealthiest States in the Union. 
To the products mentioned by this writer may be added, for South Flo- 
rida, the Palma Christi, which grows continuously for four years, and 
becomes a large tree, in constant bearing, ripening its rich clusters of beans 
in such profusion that one hundred bushels may be made annually from an 
acre, producing, with the best machinery, nearly two hundred gallons of 
oil. From the Keys in Dade County alone, a sufficient quantity of the bird 
pepper and the gherkin—both of spontaneous growth, and yielding a per- 
petual harvest—may be raised to supply our entire home market, now de- 
pendent upon imports from Africa, South America, etc. 

The writer of these papers for the Union seems to have depended largely 
upon “ De Bow’s Industrial Resources,” vol. L, Art. Florida, pp. 884 to 352 
for his compilations, whole paragraphs being inserted verbatim et literatim ; 
but as we think the authority first-class, and as it may be just possible that 
the writer for the “Resources” and the writer for the Union may be one 
and the same person, and only using his own property, we will not urge a 
charge of plagiarism. 

Strong efforts are being made to induce a large Northern emigration to 
Florida, and we wish the movement all possible success) The influx of 
Yankees is regarded by some with suspicion as pregnant with political evil 
‘to the South; but we think otherwise. Under the influence of a violent 
negrophobia, the really hardy and truly industrious sons of New England 
and of the Northern States generally, are working for us irreparable mis. 
chief at home, and we hope everything from the application to them of the 
homeopathic principle—similia similibus curantur. Once in actual contact 
with the thriftless freedmen, the self-reliant Northmen will look back with 
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disgust upon their wasted sympathy, and the reaction will be violent and 
wholesome. If the republication of the paper from the Union will attract 
attention to the undoubted advantages of Florida, and induce a single emi- 
grant to try his fortune there, our purpose will have been gained. 

Having adduced evidence to prove that all the tropical productions which 
grow in the West India islands can be successfully cultivated in the Pen- 
insula of Florida, and that Florida enjoys in this wide range of valuable 
productions, a vast monopoly over her sister States, I proceed to shew that 
she can successfully cope with the Northern States in productions hitherto 
supposed to be peculiar to colder climates : 


Besides this monopoly of productions, there is another very important 
staple—Sea Island and Long Staple Cotton—which can be cultivated to a 
greater extent and more profitably in the Peninsula of Florida, than in any 
other Southern State, or indeed, than in any other part of the world. It is 
now established by extensive practical proof that this valuable staple can be 
produced in greater perfection, even in the very centre of the Peninsula. 

This fact, is no doubt, attributable to the almost insular position of East 
Florida. The importance which the production of this valuable staple must 
give to Florida, will be duly estimated when it is considered that there are 
many millions of acres in that State that will yield it in luxuriant crops, 
and that it can be cultivated there without the fear of serious competition. 

The small islands on the coast of South Carolina and Georgia, to which 
production of this staple has been so long confined, are now so nearly 
worn out that the average product, per acre, does not exceed one hundred 
and twenty pounds (which is less than half of the average amount which 
the good lands of the Peninsula will yield without manure), and there is 
no other portion of the United States, with the exception of East Florida, 
where this cotton can be produced as a staple. 

It is not more than fifteen years since Florida may be said to have com- 
menced the cultivation of long cotton, and yet the quantity annually pro- 
duced there already amounts to about one third of the united crops of South 
Carolina and Georgia. It is true that the average quality of Florida cot- 
ton is not rated so high as that of the Sea Island; but the difference in 
this respect is chiefly, if not entirely, attributable to the defective manner 
of preparing the former for market. It is a notorious fact that some of 
the Florida cotton has commanded the highest market price of the long 
staple cottons, and it is therefore a fairinference that it is owing more to a 
deficiency of skill, or of care in its preparation for market, than to any infer- 
iority of texture, that the long cottons of Florida are rated lower than the Sea 
Islands. When the Florida planter finds that he can make an average crop 
of three hundred pounds of this cotton to the acre, he is not likely to be- 
stow as much care on its preparation for market as the planter will on the 
Sea Islands, where one hundred and twenty pounds is a good average crop. 
It is in the quantity, rather than in the quality, that the Florida planter 
finds his best remuneration. 

But even should it prove true that the long cotton of Florida is in texture 
somewhat inferior to that of the Sea Islands, this fact will detract but little 
from the vast wealth which this valuable staple is going to bestow upon 
Florida. There are many millions of acres in the Peninsula that will yield 
from two to four hundred pounds of this cotton per acre; and as the de- 
mand for this species of cotton is steadily on the increase, and will, soon as 
sufficient machinery shall have been adapted to its manufacture, call for an 
immense supply, it is evident that if Florida possessed no other staple than 
na long cotton, this valuable product would, of itself, make her a very rich 

tate. 

Should the time arrive (and that it will arrive at no distant day is prob- 
able) that the production of at least two million of bales of long cotton 
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will be required to meet the annual consumption of this staple throughout 
the world, it will be to East Florida that the world must look for the ~ 
duction of this large supply—and even should a much larger supply t 
this be required, the long staple cotton lands of the Peninsula will be suffi- 
cient to meet the demands. 

The value of two millions of bales of long staple cotton, allowing three 
hundred and fifty pounds to a bale, and twenty-five cents per pound as the 
price (this is a low average even for the inferior grades), would be one hun- 
dred and seventy-five millions of dollars—an export about equal to the pre- 
sent total annual exports of the United States. 

This is an immense sum to set down as the probable export resulting 
from a single staple, and produced by a single State. But if there be any 
fallacy in calculation, that fallacy will be found in the capacity of Florida to 
produce the amount of long staple cotton above stated. Florida contains, 
at least, four millions of acres of good long staple cotton lands, and if we 
allow two hundred pounds as the average product per acre, which is not 
more than half what her best lands will produce, we shall have more than 
two millions of bales ; and as there is, as I have already stated, no country 
at present known that is likely to compete with her in extensive product 
of this staple, it follows that if there be any fallacy in the above calcula- 
tion it must be found in the latge estimate which Thaw made of what will 
probably be the future consumption of long staple cotton. It is, of course, 
impossible to make a positive estimate of this. I may have overrated, and 
I may have underrated the true amount. In stating the two millions of 
bales as the probable quantity, I based this assumption on the following 
facts : 

The demand for American short staple cotton has increased within a few 
years from one million to four and a half millions of bales, and the demand 
is steadily increasing. Fifteen years ago the Sea Islands of South Carolina 
and Georgia supplied the entire demand ; but now we find that, in addition 
to this, the market for this staple requires the whole of the Florida crop, 
which increases extensively every year. 

It is well known that the machinery required for the manufacture of long 
cotton is very different from that employed in the manufacture of short cot- 
ton, and the capacity of the Sea Islands for the production of long cotton 
was necessarily very limited, so was the construction of machinery for its 
manufacture proportionately restricted. But now that the manufacturers 
have assurance that there can be an unlimited supply of this staple pro- 
duced in Florida, they have already begun to adapt machinery on an exten- 
sive scale to suit its manufacture. And as this cotton is preferable to the 
common cotton in the manufacture of all fine fabrics, and especially in such 
as are composed in part of silk, it is but reasonable to infer that as soon as 
sufficient machinery shall have been constructed, there will be a great and 
steady increase in the consumption of this material. 

These considerations when added to the vast progress which the world 
is still destined to make in material wealth and luxury, the new and ex- 
tensive fields of commerce recently opened in the East, and others yet to be 
opened, lead me to believe that I am not extravagant in my estimate when 
I assume that, at no very distant day, two millions of bales of the best 
species of cotton will be required to meet the world’s demand. But even 
should I reduce my estimate one-half, it would still leave Florida with a 
future export of some eighty millions of dollars annually (more than that 
of = “ Golden State of California”) derived from but one of her numerous 
staples. 

Besides long and short staple cottons, sugar, tobacco, indigo, rice, coch- 
ineal, silk, Sisal hemp, New Zealand flax, arrowroot, oranges, lemons, limes, 
pine apples, olives, grapes, guaves and other fruits and staples too numerous 
to detail, East Florida produces corn, potatoes, turnips, cabbages, and, in 
short, all the vegetables that are known in the Northern States. 

The climate of Florida does not allow corn to be planted so close as in 
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the Northern States, and there are not, therefore, so many bushels produced 
to the acre. The good lands in the interior ordinarily produce from thirty 
to forty bushels per acre, without the aid of manure of any kind, and it is 
doubtful whether the best corn lands in the State of New York, would pro- 
ducé more under similar culture. Much more might be accomplished by 
the people of Florida with the aid of manure, rotation of crops, and ju- 
dicious culture, and it is to be hoped that they will resort to these expedients 
to preserve the fertility of their lands from deterioration. 

ith regard to roots, it requires the whole of their summer in the North- 
ern and Middle States to produce a single crop. In Florida, on the con- 
trary, a crop of Irish potatoes and a crop of sweet potatoes or yams, can, 
with great facility, be produced on the same land within the year. If 
Florida cannot rival the North in the amount of the production of Irish 
potatoes in a single crop, she accomplishes at least as much by producing 
two crops—one being planted in January and the otherin July. But ad- 
mitting that Florida is inferior to the "North in the production of Irish 
potatoes, she has yet the sweet potato or yam (a more valuable root), which 
ordinarily produces as much per acre as the Irish potato yields in the North. 
There is no climate in the world where soils are better adapted to the pro- 
duction of turnips and rutabagas than those of Florida. It is common to 
see turnips of cight pounds’ weight growing in what would appear to be 
poor sandy soil, and I have myself seen turnips that weighed fourteen 
pounds each, and heads of cabbage which weighed twenty-eight pounds 
each, produced in a sandy soil near St. Augustine. East Florida certainly 
surpasses the North in the production of turnips and rutabagas, both as to 
amount per acre and the quality of the roots. 

With very little care and attention, East Florida enjoys every delicacy 
of vegetable culture at all seasons of the year. Beets, onions, egg-plants, 
carrots, lettuce, celery, cauliflowers, etc., of superior size and quality are 
produced with the most indifferent culture. Watermelons, cantelopes, pump- 
kins, cucumbers, and, in short, everything that grows upon vines, comes to 
great perfection in East Florida. 

Every one knows that, in the North, tenacious clayey soils bake or consol- 
idate from the drying effects of the sammer’s sun, or the beating of heavy 
winter rains, to such a degree as to constitute the principal annual labor of 
the cultivator to restore them to a fine tilth again for the reception of seed. 
This never occurs in Florida: principally the most clayey soils in the State 
contain an intermixture of a large proportion of organic matter in a state 
of decomposition, which, with a due proportion of very fine sand, imparts to 
them a porous character, not very susceptible.of induration or agglutination. 
Indeed, so easily is land in Florida annually reduced to the finest tilth, that 
it is not an unusual thing for such as will produce three hogsheads of sugar 
to the acre to be broken up by a single horse and plow to the depth of six 
inches or more. 

This is, therefore, an important advantage enjoyed by Florida land in its 
preparation and culture over most of the lands in Texas, and in nearly all 
other States—and it leads to the inevitable conclusion that less labor is 
requisite in Florida to produce similar crops than is indispensably necessary 
in nearly every other State in the Union; for it will readily be perceived 
that the same cause that saves labor in the preparation of the soil also 
saves labor in its culture. There is no description of soil in Florida which 
requires more than one plowing to prepare it fully for the reception of any 
crop which it produces ; and but few crops receive but one plowing in their 
culture. Many crops of corn in Alachua County, from thirty to forty 
bushels per acre, have been made with a single hoeing and thinning, and a 
single plowing subsequently. Sweet potatoes are always made with a 
single ploWing and a few pickings over, to free them from weeds, etc, 

urnips, rutabagas, sugar-beets, etc., if sown as they should be, in Aug- 
ust and September, require no subsequent culture to produce as large crops 
of either of them as can be grown in New York or Pennyslvania, Even 
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sugar, cotton and tobacco receive less labor in the proportion of the soil 
for their reception, and much less after culture than is given to a crop in 
New York. There can, in short, be no doubt of the fact that similar one 
require much less labor for their production in Florida than is generally 
demanded in nearly every other State in the Union. 

The general topography of Florida may be characterized as that of a low 
country ; so that the surface, in most of the level pine lands, is placed 
within the reach of a constant supply of moisture, derived from the sub- 
soil by solar influence. This, together with the heavy dews which gene- 
rally prevail, accounts for the luxuriant covering of grass and constant ver- 
dure which the whole face of the country presents, even in the dry seasons. 

A large proportion of a Northern farm is necessarily appropriated to the 
production of hay to sustain the stock during the dreary winter of half a 
year’s duration. This is entirely unnecessary in East Florida, where peren- 
nial pastures, sufficient to feed any number of cattle or horses, exist natu- 
rally, or may be formed artificially with but little labor, by making the 
necessary enclosure ; and where the winters are so mild that there is never 
any necessity for housing stock. Stock-rearing has proved to be a very 
profitable business in Florida. Indeed, it would be strange if it had not, 
when we consider that there is in that State an unlimited extent of fine 
natural pasturage the whole year round, that cattle are never housed there, 
and that herding them and exporting them to market are the only expense 
attending them. 

There 1s certainly no portion of the United States where game and fish 
are so abundant as in East Florida. The fact that a large body of Indians 
supported themselves well and remained fat for the space of seven years, 
while hunted themselves by a large enemy, is some evidence in proof of 
this assertion.. It was common before the war for a good hunter to kill 
seven deer of a day, and thousands of these animals were slaughtered 
merely for their skins. The country abounds in turkeys, partridges, geese, 
ducks, curlews and various other species of small game. 

The coast of Florida, to the extent of, at least, six hundred miles, abounds 
in the finest fish. Pompino, sheeps-head, grouper, red-fish, king-fish, Spanish 
mackerel, green turtle, mullet, etc, are to be found in inexhaustible quan- 
tities at almost every point, both on the Eastern and Western coast. 
Oysters, which are not surpassed, if equalled in size and flavor by any in the 
world, are to be found in almost every cove, and the numerous lakes, rivers 
and creeks of the interior teem with delicious fresh-water fish, such as trout, 
bass and soft-shell turtle. 

But these are objects of minor consideration, which serve to convey but a 
feeble idea of the importance which its geographical position, its climate 
and its soils, give to Florida. The vast amount of rice and durable land 
in the Peninsula which is capable of producing sugar-cane, sea island and 
short staple cottons, Cuba tebacco and the numerous and very valuable 
tropical productions (all objects of human consumption, of the utmost im- 
portance, not only to the consumer but to the whole country), and its fine 
adaptation of climate to these successful productions, must form the basis 
of a degree of prosperity far surpassing that enjoyed by any of the States. 


5.—SALT AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 


The Rural American says on this subject : 


The true value of salt for feeding to animals is neither as well known nor 
appreciated as it should be by most farmers. That animals actually require 
it, is shown by the amount of salt contained in the blood of the human spe- 
cies, being fully 4 per cent., and of the ashes of blood 574 per cent. It has 
also been ascertained that this proportion never varies, and if not supplied 
in the food, other parts of the system have to furnish it to their own injury. 
And what is true of the human species, is equally true of animals, which 
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suffer from the operation of the same causes ; when deprived of salt, the rest 
of their system is depleted of its due proportion in the blood ; and when the 
equilibrium of the system is in this way disturbed, the animal is more liable 
to disease, and to succumb to it when attacked. 

That the natural instincts of animals prompts them to the use of salt, is 
evident from their visiting the salt licks of the Western States, previous to 
and during their early settlements, and from the pampas of South America, 
where herds of wild horses and cattle go many miles to the salt licks to ob- 
tain their much-needed supply. 

There is no sort of doubt that frequent access to salt prevents many of the 
diseases to which animals are liable ; for when it has been regularly given 
them, it has been productive of the best results, as is evinced in their exemp- 
tion from disease. 

The presence of salt in large quantities in the cellular tissues, shows con- 
clusively the important influence which it exerts in the production of flesh 
and fat in animals. Salt, by increasing the flow of saliva, assists digestion, 
and further aids it by promoting thirst, and a constant supply of fiuid to 
assist in dissolving much of the food that would otherwise be imperfectly 
digested. It has been found by actual experiments, carefully conducted, 
that salt given to hogs accelerates their fattening ; and that when two hogs 
were fattened at the same time, one with, and one without a supply of salt, 
that the one supplied with salt exceeded the other in weight fifty pounds, 
and fatted easier, and in five weeks less time. 


6—SILK AND SILK CULTURE. 


In “ De Bow’s Industrial Resources,” vol. 111., pp. 160 to 188, will be found 
an exhaustive treatise on this subject from the pen of A. C. Van Epps, Esq., 
in which he clearly shows that while the whole country, from the Rio 
Grande to the St. Lawrence, can engage profitably in the culture of silk, the 
advantages of climate and of soil in the South are so great, that once fairly 
embarked in this enterprise, she could defy competition “as bravely in this 
branch of industry as she now (then) challenges the world to vie with her 
in the production of cotton.” From the treatise referred to, we make a few 
extracts. Mr. Van Epps says: 

“We cannot conceive of a greater inconsistency than that of sending from 
three to fifteen thousand miles for any article of our cOnsumption which 
our own labor and skill, in the appropriate use of means which nature has 
provided, might create. And yet it cannot be denied, this monstrous tincon- 
gruity has attachéd itself to our government and people ever since our inde- 
pendence, and that in reference to an article of immensely more value in the 
aggregate thun any other product of human industry. 

“That article is Silk, the beauty and richness of which were not over- 
prized, when, in the reign of Tiberius (A. D. 14), its use was restricted by 
sumptuary laws to women of rank and fashion, to whom the considerations 
of cost were trifling; or when (A. D. 222) the famed voluptuary of Syria, 
Heliogabalus, in the extremity of his extravagance, as charged upon him by 
Roman authors, wore a haloserieum, a garment made entirely of silk; nor 
when its purchase required the payment of its weight in gold, which was 
assigned by Aurelian (A. D. 278) as a reason for his refusing his empress so 
great a luxury. This great mistake has cost us hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and continues every year to extract from us $12,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000 of our best money.” 
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A little farther on he remarks: 

“ We would not close our remarks here without expressing our gratifica- 
tion that the pages of De Bow’s Review have been most generously offered 
for the discussion of the Silk Question. We rejoice exceedingly that so 
popular and influential an instrumentality should at this crisis come forward 
for the advocacy of a great and noble enterprise in which the whole nation 
is interested. Its circulation, too, being principally in those parts of our 
country where the business can be most readily introduced and carried to 
the greatest perfection, adds greatly to its value as a channel of pub‘ic com- 
munication. It will afford us much pleasure to answer, as we shall be able, 
any inquiries which this treatise may elicit, and to aid in every possible way 
the advancement of silk culture at the “South and West.” 

In California the subject of Silk Culture has attracted much attention of 
late years as shown in.a statement we take from the New York Post. We 
would be glad to give some reliable account of the progress made in the 
South in this interesting and important pursuit. During the war we recol- 
lect our best full.dress gloves were of raw silk, the material raised and the 
gloves fabricated and manufactured by a fair daughter of Georgia. Should 
she see this paragraph, we hope she will send us a statement of the present 
condition of her pets and of their productiveness. 


An enthusiastic gentleman a few years ago introduced the silk-worm into 
California. apd with great promise of success. The climate of San José, the 
scene of the experiment, is admirably adapted to these delicate insects. It 
is dry, warm and equable; the rich soil and long summer make the mul- 
berry trees flourish, and insure them plenty of food; and the method of 
feeding with branches, justified by the extreme dryness of the atmosphere, 
leaves it only necessary to admit plenty of fresh air to guaranty their health. 
A San Francisco writer who has been on a visit to the cocoonery makes the 
following interesting stajement about it: 

“Many cocoons are completed, and are very large and of good quality. 
After a careful search, only one dead worm could be found among eighty 
thousand larve, and that had evidently been hurt by accident. Several 
caterpillars had crept into the heart of the heap of dry boughs, and lay dor- 
mant, but on being touched their movements showed that they had only re- 
tired while moulting. In some places the finished cocoons were as close to 
each other as eggs in a bird’s nest.” 

He adds that the sanguine cultivator is trying several irfteresting experi- 
ments, with a view to improve on the French method of breeding ; among 
others, that of giving the eggs a longer chance to hatch. The French 
breeders, he says, throw away all eggs that do not hatch on the fourth day ; 
but Mr. Prevost, in California, has found that the hatching process may 
continued to the twelfth day. He has, therefore, kept each day’s hatch of 
larve separate, and nnmbered them from one to twelve. He intends to 
count the cocoons from each hatch, weigh them, and ascertain which day’s 
product of caterpillars yielded the largest cocoons, and whether there is any 
difference in strength between the worms first incubated and those which 
leave their shells on the last day. 

The carefully-estimated results of this experiment will be of great impor- 
tance in regulating future breeding. That the cultivation of the silk-worm 
and the production of silk may become a very large and lucrative branch of 
commercial industry in California is beyond a doubt, and a proof of the fact 
is that a company has already been formed there for the purpose of manu- 
facturing silk goods from the raw material produced in the State. The su- 
perintendent of this company reports that when he first started to get up 
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the company “there were only twelve silk plantations in all California,” 
whereas there are now “ over four hundred.” 

This increase is the work of a very few years, and at such a rate we shall 
before long, perhaps, be able to rival in quality and undersell in price the 
silk fabrics of the French and even the Chinese looms. 


7—HOW MULES CAME INTO FASHION. 


The Louisville Industrial Gazette, supplies a link in farming history which 
we do not remember to have met with elsewhere. It says: 


Few of the farmers of this country are aware what a depth of gratitude 
they owe George Washington for the introduction of mules into general use 
for farm purposes. Previous to 1783 there were very few, and those of such 
an inferior order as to prejudice farmers against them as unfit to compete 
with horses in work upon the road or farm. Consequently there were no 
jacks, and no disposition to increase the stock ; but Washington became 
convinced that the introduction of mules generally among Southern planters 
would prove to them a great blessing, as they are less liable to disease, and 
longer lived, and work upon shorter feed, and are much less liable to be in- 
jured than horses, by careless servants. 

As soon as it became known abroad that the illustrious Washington de- 
sired to stock his Mount Vernon estate with mules, the King of Spain sent 
him a jack and two jennies from the royal stables, and Lafayette sent an- 
other jack and jennies from the island of Malta. The first was a gray color, 
sixteen hands high, heavily made, and of sluggish nature. He was named 
the Royal Gift. The other was called the Knight of Malta ; he was about 
as high, but lighter made, black color, and lithe and fiery, even to ferocity. 

The two different sets of animals gave him the most favorable opportunity 
of making improvements by cross-breeding, the result of which was a favor- 
ite jack, which he called Compound, because he partook of the best points 
in both of the original jacks. The General bred his blooded mares to these 
jacks, even taking those from his family coach for that pw , and produced 
such superb mules that the country was all agog to b some of the sort, 
and they soon became quite common. This was the origin of improved 
mules in the United States, though over seventy years ago. There is no 
doubt there are now some of the third and fourth generation of the Knight 
of Malta and Royal Gift to be found in Virginia, and the great benefits aris- 
ing from their introduction to the a are to be seen upon almost every 
cultivated acre in the Southern States. Notwithstanding the enormous in- 
crease of late years, arising from a systematic course of breeding in the 
Northern States for the Southern market, mules were never more valuable 
than at present, or more ready of sale at high prices. 


ART. XIV.—DEPARTMENT OF MINING AND MANUFACTURES. 
1.—PETROLEUM. 


TuE low prices which during seven months ruled for this production had 
the effect to discourage new enterprises, and the oil fever seemed to have 
nearly burnt itself out, but a steady gradual advance in prices, increased 
consumption, and above all the early prospect of a large demand for steam- 
generating purposes, has partially revived the mania for speculation. The 
section of country on the Alleghany from which, hitherto, the principal sup- 
plies have been furnished, has been thoroughly tested, and the best oil ter- 
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ritory either sold or leased, and it is to be hoped that in looking around for 
new investments the attention of capitalists will be attracted to the South 
—especially Tennessee and North Alabama—where they will find immense 
tracts of oil lands, abounding in the most decided indications of richness. 
Some idea of the wealth which will flow into this region should the favor- 
able indications of oil be realized, may be reached when we state on compe- 
tent authority that in 1864 there was invested in oil lands in only three 
counties of Pennsylania—Venango, Crawford and Warren—nearly three 
hundred millions of dollars, and above sixty millions more in the same year 
in adjacent territory. Should the early developments of our Southern oil 
fields prove fortunate, the prosperity of the whole section will be at once 
assured, for notwithstanding so many have drawn blanks in this gigantic 
lottery, the magnificent prizes that have fallen to the lot of others is an 
allurement that will never fail for want of victims. 

With regard to the application of crude petroleum as-steam fuel the Vew 
York Times of a late date furnishes an elaborate paper showing its commer- 
cial necessity as well as its merits and philosophy which we take the liberty 
of using entire, as a mere summary would destroy the continuity of the 
argument. The 7imes says: 


Steam navigation appears to have very nearly reached the limit of its 
progress with the present mode of developing power from fuel. The length 
of a steamer’s voyage, with a given capacity for fuel and freight, is posi- 
tively limited, and a large and increasing part of the remote commerce of 
the world is still obliged to dispense with the aid of steam, and trust itself 
to the winds and waves exactly as it has done ever since Noah was a sailor. 
Many engineers still believe in leviathan steamships like the Great Eastern, 
capable of carrying coal and cargo around the world ; and doubtless as en- 
gineers they are perfectly right. But commercial experience has proved 
that the world is not yet ready, by far, to meet a supply of such steamers 
with such an ample demand in freight and passengers, as to make their 
enormous investments and expenses remunerative. The time may come ; 
but meanwhile the advance of commerce waits for some swift and certain 
means of propelling ships, adapted in size to the present extent of traffic, 
without the enormous expense of coaling stations, and without being com- 
pelled to make the carrying of fuel the end as* well as the means of the 
voyage. The Peninsular and Oriental Company maintain 14 coaling sta- 
tions, and employ a navy of 170 ships to supply their 25 steamers with in- 
termediate relays of fuel between London and Shanghae. To add this im- 
mense cost to the profits, or, as the ultimate result of a system avoiding the 
necessity would be, to deduct this amount from the charges for freight and 
passage, would of itself quicken commerce and navigation to almost a new 
life, in directions where now its feebleness seems an anomaly amidst the ve- 
hement enterprise of the age. 

To our own country this interest is of enormous importance. Through our 
Pacific States and Pacific Railroad the commerce of the gorgeous Kast and the 
commercial centre of the world belong to us ; yet our fuel for carrying on that 
commerce, both by ocean and rail, costs at the start the oppressive rate of $20 
per ton, aud must be conveyed in so great quantities, and to such distances, as 
to multiply its practical cost in the Asiatic waters or on the summits of the 
Sierras to a figure that soon sets limits to profitable enterprise. Some new 
motive power on the Pacific Ocean and Railroad we must have, or struggle as 
under a nightmare, in comparison with the free pace we might exhibit in the 
great race set before us. 

Again, the treasures of our great gold and silver bearing regions wait for a 
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new fuel to develop thir real value. Valuable coal seams have been discovered 
in Colorado and at some other points; but throughout the richest of these vast 
treasure regions, the infrequent and meagre patches of stunted timber are gen- 
erally insufficient for five years’ supply of the mines in their immediate vicin- 
ity. For such reasons, ores that would be rich anywhere else, are thrown aside 
as dirt, not worth the cost of saving, and the cost of every dollar of silver and 
gold is multiplied many times, 

Other considerations might be adduced as enhancing the importance of the 
great question of steam fuel or other new motive power; and still others to 
show what great benefits would arise from such a discovery in the minor but 
innumerable applications where it is a desideratum, though not a necessity. 
Enough has been said to account for all the interest which Governments, in- 
ventors and capitalists have shown in the investigation of petroleum as fuel, 
amd even to excite the wonder why they have not Tieplayed ten times the zeal 
they have. One answer to the latter query is that the prospect of decisive ad- 
vantages from this fuel is not so flattering, theoretically or practically, as is 
popularly supposed. In our navy, and in official circles generally, if we mis- 
take not, a skepticism as to its possible utility generally prevails, which can 
only be deseribed as contemptuous, Nevertheless experiments have been con- 
ducted in former years, at various places, under the direction of the Bureau of 
Steam Engiveering, and for a year past at the Brooklyn Navy-yard, giving ac- 
curate trial to such methods as were proposed ; the trials of Foote’s apparatus 
on the Pelos, at the Charlestown Navy-yard, fully reported in this paper at the 
time, were made under the same authority, and Mr. Richardson, the enthusiast 
for England on this subject, has been permitted to experiment for six months 
or more past, with very crude apparatus, in the old steam boilers of the Admi- 
ralty, with alleged results, nevertheless which have fixed the attention of the 
engineering as well as the unprofessional public. Exact experiments at our 
Navy-yard, with a considerable variety of methods, have, as the engineers in 
charge state, developed absolutely nothing of interest or encouragement. 
Foote’s apparatus, which gave such brilliant results on the Palos, was not 
among the methods submitted to these careful tests, and we have not heard of 
any scientific measurement and comparisun of results between this famed in- 
vention and the ordinary coal-burning apparatus. 

Theoretically, the calorific values of coal and petroleum are accurately known 
to chemists, and may be readily compared. Our best anthracite coal is nearly 
pure carbon, containing of waste matter sometimes as Jow as six per cent. But 
in burning coal in steamers there is a residuum of ashes, cinders, &c., equal to 
about 25 per cent, of the coal burned, to say nothing of volatilized impurities, 
so that one-third its weight is as much as is really available for fuel. The cal- 
orifice value of pure carbon in perfect combustion being 15, (#. ¢., each pound of 
carbon will evaporate 15 pounds of water already at the boiling point,) the 
theoretical value of the proportion of coal available for burning is not over 10, 
and is generally estimated at 9. In practice the result is not more than half as 
much. 

Petroleum, like the bituminous coals exclusively used in Europe, has the ad- 
vantage over anthracite coal of a considerable ingredient of hydrogen, which is 
the characteristic of everything oily, and has a heating pow-r of 64, or more 
than four times that of carbon,, This valuable ingredient has been to a great 
extent lost in old methods of combustion, and in bituminous coal must continue 
tu be wasted. until some mode of burning yet unthought of shall be introduced. 
The lighter and fiver the oil, the larger the proportion of hydrogen, and in the 
higher grades of the petroleum series that element predominates over the car- 
bon. But these ate considered too valuable to be employed as fuel, (although not 
dearer relatively to their intrinsic heating power, if that could be realized,) and 
the only grade of these compounds that concerns us at present is the heavy oil 
composed of, say, six parts carbon to one of hydrogen. Six pounds of carbon 
at a calorific value of 15, give 90, to which add one of hydrogen at 64, making 
154. Divide this total value by the number of pounds (7,) and we have 22 as 
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the calorific value of one pound of crude petroleum, or two and one-third times 
the usually-assumed value of a pound of coal, 

Now as oil costs about six times as much as coal per pound, it follows that the 
calorific value of a dollars’ worth of cval, or rather of that portion of it which 
we consume under a boiler, is two and four severths times as great, theoreti- 
cally, as that of a dollars’ worth of oil. Upon this calculation must profes- 
sional judgments have rested as conclusive, considering it even rather partial, 
in practice, toward the oil, inasmuch as it supposes no residuum, nor volatile 
refuse, which was largely allowed for as to the coal. It is laid down as the 
ultimatum of professional and ecientifie concession, that a pound of oil may 
possibly be made to do the work of two pounds of coal. This is whut Richard- 
son did in England, with coal-tar refuse; reporting his result as eighteen 
pounds and a fraction evaporated to the pound of fuel, 

The analytical caleulation being infallible, when the facts of the trial on the 
Palos seems to contradict it, professional men are naturally inclined to say: 
“So much the worse fur the facts—there must be some mistake about them,” 
and continue immovable in the assurance that Petroleum can nevir compete 
with coal as an economical fuel. Nevertheless, it is impossible to deny that the 
results of the trials referred to, although by no means exact encugrh for scien- 
tifie data, suffice to indicate a material difference somewhere in the actual com- 
bustion and action of the two fuels, which may overbalance the greater cost 
per theorctical value of the oil. It is certain that not over half the theoretical 
value of coal is usually realized in steam boilers, and what is realized we only 
know by observation. Certainly it does not follow, and can only be deter- 
mined by special observation that not more than half the theoretical value of 
another fuel, so different in itself, burned in a manner so very different, can be 
realized in a boiler. Nobody can tell us, for apparently, nobody has taken the 
trouble to ascertain, precisely how many pounds of water Foote’s apparatus can 
evaporate per pound of fuel. It is rather unaccountable that this is so, and if 
the skeptical choose to regard it as evidence of a want of candor rath«r than 
of scientific precision and prudence in those interested, there is no remedy but 
for the lutter party to institute the required demonstration under conditions 
that will preclude all mistake or misrepresentation, and thus vettle the matter 
at once, as positively as the product of two and two, 

Meanwhile, the philosophy of Foote’s process affsrds a good probability | e- 
forehand of much better combustion than ¢an be effected w.th coal in a furnace, 
First, the oil is introduced very slowly into a close, red hot iron retort, where 
it is entirely volatilized, and becomes a hydro carbon gas, Into this gas enters 
a jet of superheated steam, well advanced toward the temperature of decompo- 
sition by passing through the minute interstices of red-hot iron filings. In this 
state it parts freely with its oxygen to the incandescent carbon, and if just suf- 
ficient to oxygenize all the carbon, the combustion of every particle of the lat- 
ter is attained, leaving the hydrogen both of the fuel and of the steam to be 
oxygenized by a supply of air. For this purpose. in the third place, a jet of 
compressed hot air is injected, the oxygen of which, if the hydrogen be not in 
excess and too copiously escaping, will find time to penetrate into contact and 
combination with every particle of that fuel also. The essential fact in this 
oF oar is the extraordinary interpenetration of all the superheated elements, 

ringing the oxygen into contact with the fuel, atom to atom, which must be 
literally the case where steam is decomposed by carbon, and also to an extent 
not otherwise attainable, from forcing hot air throughout the gases in this 
active condition. For the problem of perfect combustion is not tg supply oxy- 
gen to fuel, as is done in ordinary modes, but to penetrate the fuel with oxy- 
gen, which can be-approximated only ina retort, under high heat and pressure, 
aided by chemical reaction. 

The elements being applied in this manner in proper proportions, give the 
conditions of perfect combustion, as nearly as can be practicable; they add a 
positive supply of fuel from the steam itself, and their effect is not encumbered 
by the mixture of an excess of cold air passing imperfectly heated into the flues 
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and necessitating a moge copious outlet of gases and loss of heat from the chim- 
ney. It should also be added that the cost of first heating a concentrated fuel 
like oil is somewhat less than with the more diffuse coal, besides the important 
_— of heat lost in the ashes of coal and conducted off through the grate 
vars and ash-box of the furnace, which are exposed in part to intense heat. 
In view of all these conditicns, it seems rather easier than not to conceive of 
an approximation in practice to the full calorific value of the oil. But of this, 
as before said, nothing but vigorous measurement of the work can definitely 
and beyond cavil assure ns. Further, the total loss of a full charge of fuel 
under the boilers at the time of stopping work must always be set against coal, 
togetlier with the loss of steam by the safety valve in the intervals of work—a 
great item in railroad expenses—ncither of which losses attend upon the instan- 
taneously extinguished or regulated petroleum fire. 

The visible results of combustion by Foote’s process indicate a high degree 
of purity in proportion to the accurate adjustment of the clements. In all 
combustion, the escape of unconsumed fuel is observed in two forms; that of 
smoke and that of colored flames, The products of perfect combustion, such 
as carbonic acid from the union of carLon with oxygen, or superheated steam 
from the union of hydrogen and oxygen, are transparent and nearly colorless 
gases, containing so little matter of lightreflecting or visible quality, that a 
condition of the intensest heat, which causes other gases to emit a dazzling light 
like the sun—-becoming what we call flame—hardly brightens them, and cy 
makes them perceptible to the eye as shadowy al transparent films, more or 
less tinged with biue or violet; which, by the way, contitutes the little color 
there is in these great oxygen compounds, air and water. The color of the 
flame indicates the degree to which the gases of which it is composed are being 
heated and oxidized, or, in common language, consumed, If yellow, for exam- 
ple, it is because their transformation by oxygen is incomplete, and the unoxy 
dized portion, with its native color, merely brightened by the heat, modifies 
the complexion of the flame. Intensified combustion, effected by the freer 
and more intimate intermixture of oxygen, first heightens the luminosity 
of the gases to whiteness, and afterward transforms them into the blue- 
tinged but almost colorless compounds of oxygen. Very active combustion 
usually has the effect of volatilizing the fuel in yellow or white hot gases 
faster than their oxidation can be provided for; hence in burning coal a 
blue flame is not characteristic of a high degree of heat, although the com- 
bination is more perfect, as far as it goes. An active supply of volatilized 
fuel, permeated, atom to atom, by a due proportion of oxygen, is the condi- 
tion of perfect and efficient combustion, and will produce, as approximated 
in the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, the faintest shade and utmost transparency 
in the product or flame. A pure blue flame is made by Foote’s apparatus, 
using certain proportions of the elements, but we have not had the pleasure 
of seeing a sufficiently violent rush of gaseous fuel for the rapid generation 
of steam so fully met and permeated by oxygen as to produce the complete 
oxidation desired. It seems worthy of consideration whether a multiplica. 
tion of the burners ought not to be made, so as to produce in the aggregate 
the desired amount of heat, without requiring a disproportionate rush and 
consequent waste of the fuel, from a small number of burners, as at present. 
There is abundant room in the fire chamber of a boiler for twice, thrice or 
four times the burners now used. 

It is claimed that at present two barrels of oi] are made to do the work 
of at least one ton of coal, making the direct cost of the two fuels, here at 
the East, about equal. If this be so, we are confident that in the way we 
have suggested, or in some other, a result much better still may be attain- 
ed, for at the high rate of combustion required for steam, the apparatus vis- 
ibly sends off a large amount of uncombined hydrogen. If, Lommel, the 
cost of oil can be made not to exceed that of coal, a great desideratum is 
attained already ; for the two barrels of oil will only weigh about one-third 
of the ton of coal they displace, and the mney cargo of fuel on a steamer, 
if put in oil, would of course carry her three times as far as now, or two- 
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thirds of it may be saved for freight and profit. But to this must be added 


another large gain from the wages, provisions, q , &e., of forty or fifty 
firemen and coal passers to each large steamer, which can be entirely dis- 
pensed with. 


On the Pacific, the practicability of using oil at all, even on no better 
terms of combustion than coal, would be a decisive achievement, for the 
cost of coal there is five times that of the rival fuel at a fair price. At the 
degree of economy claimed by the inventor and his friends as the pressnt 
minimum, and allowing a paying price for California oil, it is estimated that 
the Pacific Mail Company would save a million of dollars per annum each 
on their Panama and China lines, besides being enabled to carry full fuel 
from home for the round trip to and from China, not only without the peril 
of short coal which so nearly befel the Colorado a few weeks since, but 
with much less displacement of cargo than is caused by fuel for the half 
trip only. 

With regard to the dangerous character of the new fuel, there is a gene- 
ral and very natural apprehension. It will be necessary to adopt steam. 
tight iron tanks for storage, from which connecting pipes will pass directly 
to the feeding reservoir, and also vent pipes for the volatile matter, passing 
overboard astern. In this manner it seems evident that the danger from 
fire originating with the fuel will be ni/, which is certainly a great deal less 
than in the case of coal, the spontaneous combustion of which has destroyed 
many ships. 

Our notes on petroleum embrace reports from Kentucky, Virginia and 
the Pacific slope, but having given up so much space to the paper from the 
Times we have room for only a few more extracts. At Burning Springs, 
West Virginia, several wells are flowing from 100 to 150 barrels a day, and 
the speculative barometer, which had fallen almost to despair at latest ad- 
vices, indicated hope and bid fairly to rise to the point of success. Some 
capital “strikes” have been made near Oil City, Pa., upon property supposed 
to have been thoroughly pumped out, showing clearly that natural produc- 
tion goes on unceasingly, and that far from being merely an accidental and 
transitory addition to the nation’s wealth, a recurrence of “crops” may be 
relied upon with as much certainty as we now feel with regard to corn and 
cotton. A Philadelphia paper seems to think that the sinking of so many 
wells has not been beneficial, inasmuch as it reduced the price to ruinously 
low rates, glutted the markets, and exhausted the supply too fast. It ar- 
gues—with some show of reason—that where ten wells draw upon the same 
vein, one well would answer the purpose better than the ten, and shows 
that it is in consequence of the great number of wells that all of them pro- 
duce a diminished stock of oil. The aggregate yield which was at one time 
18,000 bbls. daily, has been reduced to 8,000 »bls. The Oil City Petrolian 
speaks hopefully of the future as follows: 


The advance has been gradual but is more permanent in its nature than any 
similar one. The “ bear” interest, both here and at the other principal market-, 
have exerted themselves to the utmost to keep down the prices, But it don’t 
- seem to work well. Producers have about as good a chance for obtaining the 
true facts in the case as any one else, and will be governed by their own con- 
clusions. The times look unpromising for sellers of heap oil for future deliv- 
ery. We have but little or no sympathy for the men who attempt to forestall 
the market price of article for months and even a year ahead for their own self- 
ish purposes. But few have made anything by this mode of doing business 
heretofore, and the prospect for a general flattening out of this class of opera- 
tors during the present season is, we are truly glad to state, extremely flattering. 
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The question of demand for the balance of this season is no longer doubtful, but 
is a fixed fact. The probability of the supply being equal to the wants of the 
trade, is not so certain. That prices will rule higher during the balance of the 
year, there is every reason to believe. The price of rape seed oil, the only 
competitor of petroleum on the continent of Europe, is more than double that of 
American hydro-carbon. In Great Britain the shale oil refineries, which manu- 
factured, in 1866, 500,000 barrels refined oil, have all been stopped in consequence 
of the cheap price of the American article of refined petroleum. The home con- 
sumption of this country for the consuming months of 1866, was estimated by 
competent men in the trade at over 3,000 bbls. refined per day. It is fair to 
presume from the statistics furnished, that the inerease of consumption of 1867 
over that of 1866 will be in the ratio of about one-third. Producers must ree- 
ollect, in looking at this question, that but a portion of the petroleum exported 
goes to Great Britain or the Enropean continent. Australia has taken over 
1,000,000 gallons, Japan 8,000 gallons, which i. the smallest amount taken by 
any civilized country in the world, It is used everywhere, and the demand for 
it in every country is rapidly on the increase. The world must have it so long 
as it continues to be the cheapest and best light known. It is now known to 
exist in sufficient quantity to supply all demands that are made upon it. Ve- 
nango county is the only reliable source of supply, and it would seem strange 
if producers here cannot make their own terms. 

Parties here, it is said, have made large contracts for all 1867, Pittsburgh de- 
livery, at 6 and 8 cents per gallon for crude. We hope they have the oil on 
hand, otherwise they will lose from 6 to 10 cents per gallon on all such con- 
tracts. Tle prospects of the oil market for August is more promising than that 
of July, and we confidently — higher rates to rule. The amount of new 
development in progress is slight, reports of parties in the “ bear” interest to 
the contrary reac gge while daily the decrease in even the best produc- 
ing localities is great. We feel safe in the assertion that the present daily pro- 
duction, estimated by competent parties at between 7,000 to 8,000 barrels, can- 
not more than be maiutained for the balance of the year. 


‘ART. XVY.—DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND LABOR. 


GENERAL JOHN A. WAGENER’S PLANS. 


We are indebted to General Wagener for a copy of his pamphlet entitled 
“ South Carolina: a Home for the Industrious Emigrant,” published by him in 
his official capacity as State Commissioner of Immigration. Having already 
borrowed a synopsis of this able publication from the Philadelphia Age, we 
have now only to notice one feature which was overlooked by that journal). 
We allude to the appendix containing forty-seven entries from the registry of 
the Bureau, embracing descriptions and prices of lands offered for sale ; extracts 
from letters, etc., etc., all of which we have read with much interest. While we 
think many of the parties tendering their lands for sale have not caught the 
right spirit, and either offer their lands in tracts too large for the emigrant, or 
at prices which are beyond his means, yet in a majority of cases the letters 
show an enlightened spirit of liberality, which we trust will be generally imi- 
tated throughout the South, 

As since our publication of General. Wagener’s address, and our allusions to 
his efforts, we have received several letters from subscribers in the Southwest 
asking for his post office (Charleston, 8, C.), and for further information, we pro- 
pose now to give, first, his cireular letter to the landowners in South Carolina, 
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and then a few of the responses from some of the most intelligent citizens of 
the State. These, in connection with the general’s address to the planters of 
Newberry, published in the body of this number, will supply a fund of infor- 
mation, amply sufficient for guidance and direction in inaugurating similar 
enterprises elsewhere, The circular is as follows : 


Seourn Carotiwa Bureau or ImmicRaTion, 
Cuareston, April 5, 1867. 
To the Landowners in South Carolina: 

GentLeMeEN :—I take the liberty to appeal to your patriotisia in behalf of the 
recently enacted measure of immigration; at least to the patriotism of those 
among you who entertain the opinion that an inerease of population, industry, 
and capital will be beneficial to the State. 

It is well known that European immigration is now mostly flowing to the ~ 
West, where cheap lands and many facilities, and other inducements are offered. 
In the new States, public lands are yet to be had at a nominal outlay, and a 
stranger going there, need not for a moment be at a loss where to locate, 
thousands of places being always for sale, and registered for his selection. 

With us it is different. Although there may perhaps be thousands of places 
for sale in South Carolina, no one can know where to find them unless they are 
advertived and registered in some well known and accessible locality. For this 
the Bureau of Immigration has partly been established. Without any charge 
whatever to the landowner, his. lands that he can spare for sale will be regis- 
tered and advertised in the best markets in the world. But how ean this be 
done unless you forward the information? Have you no lands to spare? If 
you have, put on a fair and reasonable price, make the conditions of payment 
as liberal as you can, describe their location, capacities and advantages, and 
communicate with this Bureau. It may be said, we will sell a portion of our 
lands reasonable and on fair enough terms, if a purchaser came. But it must 
be remembered that no one can know this; and, besides, that the stranger will 
be at a great expense, whilst in uncertainty, looking for lends of which no one 
ean inform him. Will he not rather go to a section of country where no such 
difficulties and delays need be encountered? And then again, the European 
immigrants that are looking for employment, laborers, servants, mechanics of 
all kinds, etc., where are they to find it? In your villages or your plantations, 
do you want a blacksmith, wheelwright, millwright, carpenter, cabinet-maker, 
saddler, shoemaker, tailor, etc. ? this Bureau will endeavor to supply you. But 
you should say so; how else am I to know? It would never do to send such 
people tramping about the country, without an object. Do you have any good 

vositions for factories, which you are unable or unwilling to develop yourselves ? 
Why should you not inform this Bureau thereof; state their facilities and ad- 
vantages, their —o pros of success and your term: of lease or sale ? 
Do you have valuable mineral lands that you cannot realize for want of capital, 
why not enable me to endeavor to do it for you. It will cost you nothing. I 
may not succeed, but it will not be for the want of trying. f would respect- 
fully, but earnestly, urge that this matter receive a prompt consideration. If 
there are a few men in every district willing to spend a few hours for the gen- 
eral good, let them meet at a convenient place, let them gather such informa- 
tion as they can, and then inform this Bureau what is wanted for their 
neighborhood, and what can be done; then, to further the intentions of the 
law, let them say what laborers, servants, mechanics, ete,, are wanted, or could 
find employment, and let them fix upon a current rate of reasonable wages for 
their districts ; let them endeavor also to obtain information of such tracts of 
lands as might be had for lease or sale, describe their quality and value, and 
whatever else they may deem of importance. I most respectfully, therefore, 
solicit the co-operation of al) public spirited men, more especially of the mem- 
bers of the islature, and the editors of public journa Under the firm 
conviction that age ge is one of the most vital necessities of the State, and 
a sure means by which a portion of our former prosperity may be soonest 
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recovered ; I even take the liberty, respectfully to solicit the Honorable the 
Judges to bring this matter to the attention of the public in their charges to the 
Grand Juries of their Circuits. Respectfully, 

Joun A. Wacener, Commissioner. 


From Hon, R. Dozier, Georgetown. . . . . “My purpose is to reserve for 
myseif about twenty acres of rice land, and forty or fifty acres of upland, im- 
mediately adjacent to the residence, The balance I propose to let to immi- 
grants on these terms: They to plant on their own account, put the plantation 
used by them in good order and keep it so, make any improvements they may 
desire for their comfort, use the adjacent timber land for fencing and building 
purposes—in short, to make themselves a comfortable home, which may re- 
mind them of all the sweets but none of the bitterness of ‘fatherland.’ Rent: 
the first year (1868), nothing; second year, one-eighth of the crop; third year, 
psd of the crop; fourth year, one-third of the crop; fifth year, one- 
third of the crop, and so to remain while they and I find it mutually agreeable 
to remain together. This proposition contemplates farmers and their families, 
I have a threshing mil! on the place, and will allow them the use of it the first 
year to thresh their crop, for —- after that, a very moderate toll to keep 
the mill in repair. The mill goes by water, of which there is an abundance, 
and which may be made mutually beneficial in other ways.” 

From Hon. Lewis M. Ayer. . . . . “ My lands are in Barnwell District 
contiguous to the Great Salkehatchie River, about one hundred miles distant 
from Charleston, and but fifteen miles from Bamberg, on the South Carolina 
Railroad, My place is situated ina beautiful and healthy section of country, 
indeed, there is no healthier portion of the known world than middle South 
Carolina. The climate is mild and salubrious, Poor white men and farmers of 
small means, have always successfully labored here in the production of cotton. 
The soil is light and easily cultivated. ‘Timber of almost every variety and the 
finest quality is abandant and very convenient. Everything considered, I am 
persuaded that our middle country is the most advantageous and eligible region 
in the world for farmers of small means to locate in, and to make their inde- 
pendent living. This region is well watered for stock by its innumerable 
creeks, branches and rivulets, and fine well water may be found anywhere at a 
convenient depth. Sheep husbandry has succeeded admirably in this section, 
and at a far less cost than anywhere else in this country. Peaches and grapes 
also do admirably well with us, and for several years previous to the late war, 
thousands of dollars were annually realized from them. There is a fine water- 
power on my ‘place, upon which I now have a lumber saw mill in operation, and 
also a grist mill and cotton gin. I propose svon erecting a cotton yarn factory 
also. In former years, very many German farmers settled in Barnwell and the 
adjoining Districts. Their descendants now constitute, in all probability, fully 
half the population of that section of country. They almost always succeed 
well in the cultivation of the soil, and are known as our neatest and most thrifty 
farmers. 

“ Now, sir, with a view of enhancing the value of the balance that I may 
retain, J] propose to give away about two thousand acres of my lands to actual set- 
tlers. To each head of a family who will locate thereon and build a dwelling 
house, and make other improvements worth altogether five hundred dollars, | 
will give fifty acres of land. Where the settler will make one thousand dollars 
worth of permanent improvements, I will give him one hundred acres of land. 
The said improvements to be completed within twelve months from the time 
they are begun, and the fee simple title deed to be executed by me, as soon as 
the specified amount of improvements shall be completed. This offer is made, 
however, on condition that at least ten families shall, at once, or rather, at the 
same time, come and accept the terms. They must come well recommended as 
persons of hunest, industrious and sober habits. * # * ° 


“ There is on my lands a magnificent body of several thousand acres of as fine 
yellow pine timber, as ever the eye of man beheld. A portable steam saw mill 
could do a splendid business there. With a responsible party, who would locate 
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such a saw mill there, I would engage to cut and deliver the logs for half the 
timber or half the profits.” 

Mr. Luder F. Behling writes: . . “T will sell to heads of families, 
actual settlers, from fifty to one hundred acres to each, at from $3 to $5 per 
acre, on a credit of one, two and three years, so as to enable the purchasers to 
buy their stock and farming utensils, and make their places comfortable with 
what ready cash they may have: provided, that at least five families will com- 
mence at the same time, This neighborhood needs a good country blacksmith 
and wheelwright. To good workmen, and well recommended, I would be wil- 
ling to furnish the’ use of all tools, free of charge, for one year; and should 
they not be able to buy the iron and lumber to start with, I will furnish that 
also, and take pay in work at customary rates. In short, I will do all I ean for 
any immigrant of the right stamp, who is desirous to make his home among us 
in good old Carolina.” 


There are many other letters making offers equally liberal, but the above 
will serve as specimens of the encouragement held out in South Carolina to the 
immigrent, and it will be hard if such inducements ere rejected. 

We have also the report of the special committee (of which Gen, W. was 
chairman) to the General Assembly of South Carolina, on the subject of encour- 
aging foreign immigration, containing many valuable suggestions, and a large 
fund of information, which we reserve for future reference, 


2.—SELLING LANDS TO IMMIGRANTS. 


We strongly commend the logic of the following argument, which we find in 
the New Orleans Picayune, tothe consideration of our agricultural readers. We 
have persistently preached from the same text, and shall continue to do so until 
conviction crowns our efforts. In what the Picayune says touching the recep- 
tion which should be accorded to the immigrants from the North or West coming 
to us as farmers or mechanics, we most heartily agree. Shall we give a reason 
for this beyond the self-evident proposition that these men bring with them 
capital and muscle—the keenest wants of the South? If so, we would urge 
that everything is to be gained by bringing Northern white men in contact with 
the negro, and nothing lost. If a Conservative, he will have his convictions 
confirmed; if a Republican, the chances are that association with the life-long 
object of his mistaken sympatby will convert him to our side, and if. not, he 
will only strengthen that which is already insurmountable. In other words, we 
will get his muscle, which we really need, and the negro will get his vote 
which he can do without. The Picayune says : 


Our newspapers everywhere express for themselves and the people around 
them very great desire that immigrants should come from all quarters of the 
country and world to settle on their lands, Some, who yet cling to the idea of 
wielding the products of large bodies of lands, desire only laborers, and if not 
able to get white men, are willing to take Chinese, Hindoos or any other sort of 
people, out of whom labor can be bought or coaxed. 

Others, who look to the filling up of the country with schools and churches, 
to the means of intereommunication, the refinements of life, orchards and gar- 
dens and the amenities of social intercourse as the chief objects of this life, as 
well as far more enriching the country and thus each other than one man’s iso- 
lated crop, look upon the industrious and improving purchaser and occupier of 
lands as the one who should be most sought for. 

_ But the latter class of men, who desire immigration, are much disturbed to 
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find so little inquiry, either abroad or from Western or Northern men, for their 
lands, There are many reasons for this. First and foremost comes the false 
but prevalent idea that Northern men—especially Union men—are not safe, or 
will, at least, be made to feel uncomfortable here. We all know this to be false, 
but the impression has gone abroad, and is kept up by lying sheets, established 
for the purpose of — us, 80 as to make political capital and get office, and 
the drippings of taxation for their supporters. 

We must counteract this, in order to bring in immigrants. We must frown 
down all practical jokes—so called—and humbugging remarks, made by people 
who think themselves smart, who tell strangers cock and bul) stories, which cer- 
tainly give color to such notions. This is a erying evil, to which country grog- 
shops and taverns are subject, from loungers who are usually a disgrace to the 
neighborhood where they live, and burdensome drones, who live off the labor 
of the industrious around them. 

Next, when such men come among us, we must make them feel that they are 
welcome. We do not mean to welcome them as Union men—so called—or 
Northern men, but as farmers or mechanics, No man can claim to have a right 
to enter our househo!d, nor we his, A man who comes here from any quarter, 
South or North, cannot complain if familiar social intereourse is denied him or 
his family, until his personal qualities become known by observation and ap- 
proved. But we can make them feel that their intercourse with us is not an 
unfriendly one, and that it may ripen into intimacy. There are many honest 
abolitionists, even some honest haters of Southern men, whose hearts and dis- 
positions are not so perverse that they cannot be made to appre¢éiate and love the 
true Southern man, if they become acquainted with him. In some places it 
would be well to have a committee to wait on and welcome such immigrants, 
and to have representative men often visit and receive them. 

The next thing is to see that good lands are accessible both in price and to 
markets. It is idle to expect the prices prevailing before the war, or anything 
like them. Nor will men who know, as Northern and European farmers do, that 
a little land, well tilled, yields more than much land tilled in a slovenly manner 
by freedmen, desire to buy a large plantation, unless they have a certainty of 
dividing it out among others. 

We know an interior county not a hundred and fifty miles from here, in an 
adjoining State, where there is much apparent eagerness for immigration, yet 
where men cannot buy lands at any fixed price. The moment there is an in- 
quiry, up goes the asking price to twice or three times as much as the richest 
bottom lands on the Mississippi will bring at a forced cash sale. Now, we do 
not say that these people do not want immigrants, but they do not act in a way 
to get them. Their lands will never bring more than their relative value, as 
compared with those more favored in population, schools, churches, refinements, 
embellishments and all that makes a community rich, prosperous and full of 
social enjoyment. 

The way, then, to get immigration, isto make men feel that.though we are 
Southerners, attached to our own region and its interests, that we welcome men 
of industry and good morals among us from whatever quarter, and of whatever 
shade of opinion, assuring them of quiet and peaceable lives among us, if they 
desire to lead such, and of sueh social intercourse as their characters may, on 
development, entitle them toreceive, and that lands shall be offered such at their 
value, as governed by supply and demand, and the general condition of the 
country, which is the true standard, whether in town or country. 


3.—COOLIES. 


If there is ane quality, over and above all others, on the possession of 
which the New England radical makes special boast, it is his far-reaching 
philanthropy. This being the case we are all adrift when we attempt to 
analyze the dismal how] of the Republican press over the arrival of twenty- 
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three coolies at New Orleans from Havana. Now, the system of labor 
in Cuba is hard—very hard—in fact, nearly as severe as that imposed upon 
an English miner or a Lowell factory-girl ; indeed, so hard, that many years 
ago, in a visit to that island, noting the rigor of-the system, it made us 
feel—we a Southern slave-holder—very much like an abolitionist. It is a 
well-known fact that so harsh is the treatment if the plantations of Cuba— 
especially under the contract or apprentice system—that the sensitive and 
uncomplaining but despairing Mongol not unfrequently sought rest from 
his toils in suicide. Now, the transition from the exhaustive labors exacted 
from the coolie in Cuba to the easy “tasks” of a Southern plantation, 
would seem to us, in our ignorance, a practical benefaction, which might 
engage the services of the purest philanthropy ; but the Republican press 
thinks otherwise, and we must be wrong. There is something dreadfully 
sinful in the importation of coolies—something mysteriously guileful—and 
we are not so il-natured as to suppose that the true solution of the problem 
has been hit upon in the following extract. The deluded Picaywne says: 


With all their pretended dislike of caste, with all their flunkeyism over 
princely Japanese and Chinese, these Northern cousins of ours are deter- 
mined that the common and poor men of tawny hue shall not be permitted 
to come here to share our labor and its fruits, for we see that the United 
States Vice-Consul at Havana is taking measures to prevent the Chinese 
from coming thence here. 

It is just so also in Republican California. They are very anxious that 
the negro, who does not live there, should be held to be a man and a brother 
among us, vote for loyal white trash, have homestead privileges in the 
public lands, but not outside the Southern States, and possibly they would 
generously take away the private property of other persons to give him in 
pay for his vote ; but when it comes to.the free and intelligent Mongol, who 
is ingenious, industrious, saving and quiet, but will not vote, not even the 
right ticket, they strive, by all means—over-taxation, repression, orthodox 
hatred of idolatry, murder and robbery, and the other acts of a progressive 
Christianity—to drive him away. 

So here. They have heard how certain freemen who have outlived their 
contracts of seven years in Cuba, are disposed to come here and contract to 
labor for one year at atime. But as these men are more industrious than 
negroes, far more skillful and orderly, will not get up riots or muddy the 
stream, so that the wolf may have a pretext to indulge his appetite, and far 
worse, would not become naturalized and vote for publicans and sinners, 
~~ must be prohibited from entering these Southern States. 

as ever hypocrisy covered by so thin a veil before? And yet these 
people expect the world to be deceived by their professions of humanity and 
universal fraternity of feeling, and to claim for their country that it is the 
home and refuge for the oppressed and employment-seeking poor man, 
wheresoever born. But it is such only for the European, who has a desire 
to vote and who will vote the Republican ticket. The poor Mongolian, 
whose labor is unaccompanied hy a desire to become a tool for the partisan, 
is not to have any part or lot in the matter, especially if his working with 
industry might interfere with the prospects of the facile voter and useful 
raiser of disturbances, whose services could hardly be commanded if he had 
to work faithfully and continuously to secure himself an engagement. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Our senior gives some further points 
and incidents in the career of the late 
editor which will be read with interest 
by his friends and admirers in the 
South. The address originally given 
in the first number of the Review is 
reprinted as embodying and povrtray- 
ing in a remarkable manner Mr. 
De Bow’s peculiar and striking charae- 
teristics. These were self-reliance, dil- 
igence, application, and above all, mn- 
swerving devotion to the interests of the 
South. With these qualities he felt 
that he deserved to succeed, and never 
for a moment doubted the future. In 
this salutatory his self-confidence is 
shown in the intimation which he gives 
us, after truthfully depicting the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments to which 
Southern periodical literature has ever 
been subjected, that he had the “ pleas- 
ing assurance that our (his) connection 
with the publishing world will be a 
successful, an enduring and an influen- 
tial one.” 

Mr. Barnwell proposes an edition in 
two volumes, 8vo, of selections from 
Mr. De Bow’s literary and statistical 
writings, to be published only for sub- 
scribers. Those desiring copies are 
requested to forward their names at 
once to the New York office, 80 Broad- 
way. 





Unxess our friends in the South are 
more prompt in sending forward their 
literary contributions it will be impos- 
sible for us to continue the publication 
of the Review with any degree of reg- 
ularity. We have not, at this moment, 
a single page of original contributed 
matter on hand for the next number, 
which touches at all upon any of the 
great questions affecting Southern pol- 
ity, while the periodical press of the 





North abounds in discussions of these 
questions, from sectional stand points, 
which are spread broadcast over the 
land with all their pernicious influence 
of unrefuted error and misstatement. 
If ever there was a time in the history 
of the South when thinking men should 
utter counsel, that time is now. Now, 
when her material interests, her indus- 
tries, her agriculture, her commerce, 
all her vast resources are to be built 
up and developed in the very teeth of 
political disabilities, and moral as well 
as physical obstructions such as no 
people that ever lived and struggled 
have been called upon to encounter. 
Now, when an unprincipled, semi- 
barbarous and wholly ignorant but 
absolutely unmanageable majority 
threatens the financial credit and in- 
tegrity of every State and municipal- 
ity in the South, by elevating to posi- 
tions of trust and power men from 
its own ranks 4s ignorant of the 
theory and practice of government 
as ourang-outangs, and who will rid 
themselves of a problem they cannot 
possibly master by wholesale repudi- 
ation. These consequences, affecting 
as they must not alone the South, but 
the prosperity of the whole country, 
should be prominently laid before the 
people, and we appeal to our contri- 
butors to “look into their hearts and 
write,” and make the REVIEW now, 
as formerly, the vehicle and exponent 
of their thoughts, and the representa- 
tive of their wants and necessities. 
Our Journal is taken in nearly 
every library and reading-room in the 
North, and is now more than ever 
eagerly sought after by thoughtful 
men for reliable information as to the 
industrial condition of the South, and 
we feel assured that much good will 
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ensue from a series of calm, dispas- 
sionate papers, setting forth the cir- 
cumstances and temper of our people, 
and correcting as far as possible the 
false impressions as to our obduracy, 
and bitterness which have largely 
obtained through Yhe unscrupulous 
reports and misstatements of men- 
daciour and inimical correspondents. 
Who will write such a series of arti- 
cles for us ? 

Information of the character here 
spoken of is wanted not only in this 
country but in Europe. A friend re- 
cently returned from England hand- 
ed us five lists of subscribers in Lon- 
don, Liverpool and Manchester, and 
says the prospect of our reaching a 
large circulation in those cities is very 
encouraging. A leading house in the 
book trade has taken charge of our 
trans-Atlantic interests,and will keep 
the Review before the public. 

A reasonable compensation will be 
allowed for papers of general interest, 
when used, and all manuscripts which 
we think best not to publish will be 
returned, if so desired by their au- 
thors. 


ONE of the effeets of the late elec- 
tion in Tennessee, and of the registra- 
tion in the other Southern States, has 
been to depress all Southern State 
and City bonds and stocks in New 
York, and capitalists are beginning 
to express their uneasiness at the pro- 
bable results of the sweeping changes 
foreshadowed in those States which 
show heavy majorities for the freed- 
men. Immense amounts have been 
invested in these securities by North- 
ern capitalists, and in fact by many 
small merchants and mechanics, the 
low prices prevalent since the close 
of the war having tempted even the 
poor operative to invest his savings 
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in that way. Much of the old indebt- 
edness of Southern merchants to their 
creditors in the Nortk was likewise 
liquidated with these bonds and 
stocks; some new loans have been 
negotiated, and we think that more 
than a moiety of the whole bonded 
debt of the South, state, city, and 
railroad, is now held in New York 
alone. 

Railroad securities are sympatheti- 
cally lower, but are not so much de- 
pressed as State and municipal bonds, 
for, the reason that the former will 
not be subject to the influence which 
ome shrewd thinkers argue will al- 
most destroy the value of the latter, 
by keeping the fear of repudiation 
constantly alive. 

It is just possible that the import- 
ance of the stake thus imperiled 
may have something to do with the 
marked change which is observable 
in the tone and temper of the North- 
ern press in treating of reconstruc- 
tion. The policy of the Radicals is 
simply suicidal, and there has at 
length come a peridd of reflection 
when business men survey the situa- 
tion and recognize the great fact that 
the interests of the two sections are 
so closely interwoven that the politi- 
cal “ Union of the Puritans and the 
Negro,” as the Hera/d has it, is 
fraught with danger and disaster to 
the whole country. From whatever 
cause this moderation springs, there 
is no mistake about the fact, that 
there is a growing impatience in the 
North at the delay in settling mat- 
ters, and the journals are simply giv- 
ing expression to this feeling. We 
sincerely hope that this restlessness 
may be the means of ending the sus- 
pense which is now crushing out the 
energy and enterprise of the South, 
and disturbing the prosperity of the 
whole country. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


OvuR compositor made us say a very 
foolish thing in our last number, by 
substituting the word “ruins” for 
“scions,” as we wrote it. In a short 
editorial condemning the vindictive- 
ness of a contributor in his savage 
rejoicings over the decline of what he 
called the slave aristocracy. We 
said: “from the scions of the very 
houses over whose disasters he gloats 
he may learn a useful lesson if he 
will but look at them, some with 
needle and twine mending cotton 
bales on the public wharves, &.” 
We had reference then to private in- 
formation of an honorable exhibition 
of independence, which has since 
been publicly noticed in the follow- 
ing statement, which we take from 
the Charleston Daily News: 


“A PRoor OF PROGRESSIVENESS.— 
We mentioned some months since 
that several young gentlemen of this 
city, who were out of situations, had 
formed an association for the purpose 
of mending cotton bales. This em- 
ployment has heretofore been exclu- 
sively the province of the negroes, 
but, under the existing circumstances, 
that monopoly has been destroyed, 
and the business is open to all. If 
the cotton crop equal the expectation 
of the planter, the business of cotton- 
mending will become quite profitable, 
for an experienced hand can sew up 
several bales during the day, and as 
the pay is so much per bale, the time 
spent will not prove labor lost. Cot- 
ton-mending has always been con- 
sidered the lowest round of the lad- 
der, but attention to the business 
will soon enable the mender to be- 
come acquainted with the different 
grades, and this knowledge may be 
the ultimate cause of advancement 
to the factor’s office. 

“Mr. John Robinson, of the firm 
of Robinson & Son, has associated 
with himself several young men of 
this city, under the name of John 
Robinson & Co., who design attending 
to the cotton-mending and packing 
business. They have opened an office 
on Cordes street, and have already 
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packed and shipped twelve bales of 
Sea Islands. Th order to increase 
their facilities for this business, Mr. 
John Robinson has procured a hand 
power press, which will be under his 
exclusive control, and will be used to 
bale and compress the leose cotton 
samples, &c., procured in the busi- 
ness. The members of the firm are 
all young Charlestonians, and the 
manner in which they have thrown 
off the shackles of conventionalism 
and gone resolutely to work will soon 
bring them a reward. 

“Our future is in the hands of the 
rising generation, and if, as in the 
present instance, they show them- 
selves superior to any petty preju- 


dices, the star of prosperity will soon 


rise and shine upon their efforts. We 
give the new firm a cordial welcome 
to the commercial circles ; and though 
they have commenced at the foot of 
the ladder, the same spirit that first 
induced the effort will cause them to 
rise superior to any misfortune that 
may befall them. 


Tue late Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, of 
South Carolina, in an article publish- 
ed in the July (1846) issue of the Rr- 
VIEW on the “ Republic of Mexico,” 
a subject with which his residence at 
the capital as minister of the United 
States had made him quite familiar, 
held the following language which 
we now reproduce as embodying a 
remarkable prophecy. We quote: 
“Tturbide managed to have himself 
proclaimed emperor by the army, dis- 
solved the Congress, and imprisoned 
his former friends, the chief Bourbon- 
istas. His career of extravagance 
and misrule was brief, and we hesitate 
not to predict that a similar fate 
awaits any one who shall have the folly 
to make a similar attempt.” 

The fate of the gallant Prince, the 
victim of Napoleon’s tortuous policy, 
which has clothed in mourning the 
courts of Europe, is a sad fulfillment 
of Mr. Poinsett’s prediction. 
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We gladly make room for the ex- 
tract which follows, from the New 
York Heening Post, and trust that we 
shall soon enter upon a new era, when 
such sentiments as those expressed 
by Governor Fletcher may be the rule 
and not the exception. As it is now, 
a display like this is startlingly novel. 
We quote : 


THE WORKS OF PEACE. 


Last month some citizens of Inde- 
pendence, Mo., organized a home and 
school, respectively, for the widows 
and orphans of Confederate soldiers. 
One of the friends of the enterprise 
wrote to Governor Fletcher, inviting 
him to attend a fair for its benefit, 
and informing him that General Ster- 
ling Price would be present. The 
Governor's reply is very sensible : 

“T am trulf gratified with your 


invitation, and, if my numerous pn 
engagements for the month of July 
leave it possible for me to do so, I will 


gladly attend. 

“ The widow and orphan have never 
appealed to me in vain, when it was 
in my power to aid them. My sym- 
pathy for suffering humanity does not 
admit of inquiry on my part as to 
whose widows and orphans are to be 
succored ; it is sufficient for me to 
know'that they are the widow and 
the fatherless to entitle them to my 
agen and aid. 

“ You also inform me that General 
Sterling Price is expected to be pres- 
ent, and express the hope that he and 
I meet as friends. 

“ As officers of opposing forces we 
were enemies. As citizens of one 
State, engaged in peaceful pursuits, 
our objects may be common, and our 
efforts with propriety be united to al- 
leviate distress, each in his own heart 
keeping his regrets for the error, 
wrong or necessity which gave him a 
share in creating that distress. Per- 
sonally I do not know General Price, 
but will heartily join him, by both 
words and example, in saying to those 
who only had feeling enlisted in the 
war, what is so fully experienced by 
others whose lives were enlisted, that 
peace has come. The quiet, attentive 
commission merchant of St. Louis 
and the servant of the people in the 
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civil department of the government, 
appreciating the blessings of peace, 
may unite in improving the present 
for future good, without reference to 
the irremediable past.” 

Most people will be amazed to hear 
that some of the Republican journals 
of Missouri severely censure Governor 
Fletcher for the sentiments expressed 
in his letter. It seems there are peo- 
ple in Missouri who imagine that 
widows and orphans are belligerents. 


. A recent visit to some of the fash- 
ionable watering places in New York 
State enables us to appreciate keenly 
the humor as well as the truthfulness 
of the following sketch, which we 
cull from Mr. Geo. A. Townsend’s 
letter to the Boston Post. The evil 
spoken of has grown amazingly since 
our last visit to these resorts in 1860. 
Then a dollar went a long way to- 


» wards increasing one’s comfort, but 


now the bribery system has assumed 
magnificent proportions, is so aggres- 
sive that it is quite impossible to re- 
sist it, and in estimating daily outlays 
it is just as well to say board, $4.50, 
attendance, ditto. 


Newport, July 21, 1867. 

“Delightful old place for a cater- 
pillar of a book-worm to burst into a 
sea-gull?” I said to myself: “ What 
an age—for America! What repose ! 
Why, here is the old mill where 
Erie the Red ground corn for Roger 
Williams! Bless me! is this the Red- 
wood Lib ? Methinks, now,” I 
continued, “I could die here so pleas- 
antly as not to know it!” 

“ Af ye plaze, Mister,” said a voice, 
“wipe your fate afore ye come upon 
the piazza.” 

I found myself already at the King 
Pin House. There was a respectable 
scuffle directly for my carpet bag. All 
the negroes that did not get it drew 
off cynically to hold me in rigorous 
ain oe . ‘ , 

“Party ’pears, Jeems,” said one o 
these, Owe) holding a whisk 
broom, “to be shallow in the puss, 
but young enough to shell.” 
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In the great empty office, where 
the visitors were few enough to keep 
desk for the attaches, I stood in a 


that impenetrable person, the hotel ) 
clerk. He shot me through the body | 
with one lofty regard. Then he look- 
ed at a fly on the ceiling, and pushed | 
me a pen while he whistled softly. | 
I would have given away the art to | 
write my name for one smile, There | 
came to me a belief that away back | 
in the past, in some Pythagorean | 
stage, I must heve owed this man 
money. Else why this flutter of m 
pulses, this consciousness of inequal.- | 
ity, the mysterious magnetism of his | 
quills, ring#ts, and diamond pin! | 
Oh, Providence, bury us not beside | 
the hotel clerk. Death would be con- | 
scious anywhere near him. He takes | 
no note of the name entered, wheels 

a key off a peg, and looks at the fly | 
with one eye shut again. I take cour- 

age. Bed me in a cockloft! but I, too, | 
will have a look at this remarkable 

fly. I find nothing remarkable about | 
it. Perhaps a pen behind my ear | 
took | 


might improve my view. So 
up a pen from the rack, and gravely | 
followed with my own the eyes of 


this noble entomologist. Immedi- 
ately three other visitors looked up. | 
Five waiters with whisks turned their | 
observations the same way. A terrier | 
did the same and barked. | 
“ What do you see, sir?” says one. 
“I see a fly—the same that the | 
clerk here was looking at two years | 
ago. I thought I would wait till he | 
found time to look at me.” 


| 


moment, uneasily, in the presence of | 
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utes ; the negro remained yet. He 
wanted money for having shown me 
toa room. A great cowardice of this 
negro came upon me immediately. 
“Give him a quarter!” said vanity. 
“It’s wrong!” said justice. “ Get clear 
of him !” said policy. “There’s twenty 
like him to get cleared of!” said ex- 
perience. 

“ Go down stairs!” said [. 
to be alone !” 

“Yes, sah !” 

There he stood, on the balls of his 
feet, fully aware of my cowardly 
thoughts. 

“ Don’ you want to buy one of dese 
phrotograffs o’ de city 7” 

I made a gesture toward the um- 
brella. It was a desolate, dreary place 
on this Saturday twilight. There is 
no misery like being a stranger of a 
rainy day at a fashionable watering 
place. Here, with no more solace 
than a dressing case, in one room of 
a vast caravansary, 1 sat by the one 
gas-bracket and heard lonely feet like 
mine go up and down the halls ; then 
the as lonely tooting up of fiddlers 
and trumpeters in the promenade hall 
below. If this be better than home, 
God make us homeless ! 

Down stairs I took the following 
inventory : Twenty-three black wait- 
ers; three white porters ; seven table 
clerks ; four guests in the bar, guz- 
zling against despair; eight musi- 
cians ; a maiden lady and her mother, 
full of finery; three little girls, and 
one lame man promenading up and 


“T want 


| down the hall; four smokers on the 


Glorious Jove! I had the victory. | front porch; rain on roof; oozing 


There was positively a blush on that | gravel paths, and great, slopping, 
cold, imperial brow ; then a flash of | over-filled ocean! This was Newport, 


wrath. 

“Go on, Sam, with the man’s car- | 
pet bag!” he said. 

“Ha! ha! Boss, ye jiss got him | 
that time!” said Sam; “dese elucks | 
do put on airs. A gen’l’man’s ’fraid | 
to come to a hotel ’count of_’em, and | 
den he’s ’fraid to go’way. Dey wants | 
reconstruction! Le’ me give you a 
nice brossin, sah !” 

“No! Lam wet all over; the broom | 
will do no good.” 

“ Yes, elk hs 

“You may go now.” 

“Yes, sah !’” 

Ilooked out of the window five min- 


; ly 


| the American Seheveningen ! 

At supper the man Sam came up, 
ooking money all over his face, ring- 
ing money in his speech, morally 

icking my pocket while Late. Did 
t want hot meat? Well, sah! jiss 
gib my name and he’d fotch it. You 
must pay extra, then, at Newport, for 
warm water over your viande. Wait- 
ers usuaily stand behind you; Sam 
stood before me, with his eyes in my 
plate, and his hand in his eyes, wide 
open for money. Great God! are we 
to have this sort of intimidation wher- 
ever we go for a sniff of the sea or a 
winkful of mountain! 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


We miss our usual supply of hand- 
some volumes from the hands of Measrs. 
iTarper and Brothers, These eminent 
publishers have not made many an- 
nouncements of late, but have several 
valuable works forthcoming. They 
send us the following: 


1, Alee Forbes of Horrglen. A novel. 
By Geo. Macdonald. Price, 75 cents. 
The plot and narrative of this story 
are both exceedingly clever, and the 
interest excited in the first chapters is 
increased as we progress, despite the 
Scotch dialect with which the work is 
rather too freely interlarded. One 
almost needs a glossary to read it un- 
derstafidingly, though the author con- 
siderately furnishes @ translation to 
some of the hardest words and sen- 
tences. 


2. Called to Account, A novel. By 
Miss Thomas. Price 50 cents. This 
is almost a sensational novel, though 
we do not mean to use the term in any 
damaging sense. It is full of incident 
of love-making, of unhappiness, etc. ; 
but the characters are finely drawn and 
consistent throughout, and one of them, 
Miss Dennet, is a masterpiece. Miss 
Thomas writes with spirit and vigor, 
and her popularity will lose nothing 
by her latest effort. 


8. Harper’s Magazine for September 
contains the usual variety cf pleasant 


reading matter. The “Dodge Club” 
records are continued, and furnish 
some exciting scenes ilhustrative of the 
insecurity of travel in Italy in 1859. 
There is a rich article on the perils of 
Mexican mining speculations; an essay 
on La Belle France from the pen of 
Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock); an account 
of an adventurous canve voyage in the 
Baltic, and eeveral magazine stories of 
average ability. 





AND CLIPPINGS. 


From Messrs. Charles Scribner & 
Co., we have: 


1. Studies in English. By M. Schele 
De Vere, LL. D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Vir- 
ginia. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Price, $2.50. 
A book displaying deep learning, and 
evidently the offspring of one who 
writes on this subject con amore. The 
scholar will welcome it as an important 
addition to the few standard works 
already published on this new science, 
while the general reader will find his 
attention aroused, his “turiosity ex- 
eited, and his mind improved with 
each successive chapter. The work is 
printed in handsome style, on tinted 
paper, and should grace the book- 
shelves of every one who thinks well 
enough of our noble language to wish 
to know something of its construction. 


2. Rural Studies. By Donald G. 
Mitchell. 1 vol. 12mo. Library edi- 
tion. Prive, $1.75. The author of 
“Reveries of a Bachelor” is too well 
known to require any special commen- 
dation at this late day. “Ik Marvel” 
writes more charmingly than ever, and 
sacrifices none of the graces of his 
style now that he employs his pen upon 
subjects of utility. These studies are, 
in fact, only a series of practical hints, 
pleasantly imparted in the experiences 
of the author’s friends, Urban and 
Lackland, who have appealed to him 
for advice; and it is shown that even 
small means, judiciously applied, will 
bring about results which wil! render 
the farm-house more enjoyable, and 
administer to the gratification of that 
love for the beautiful which cannot be. 
too highly cultivated. 

8. The Public Debt of the United 
States. By J. 8. Gibbons. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. Price, $2. The object 
of this volume is to clear away the ob- 
security that hangs over the public 
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debt, and to make it intelligible to the 
people. It describes the different 
kinds of Government securities, ex- 
plains the nature of the debt, the bear- 
ings of taxation, and the rights as 
well as the duties of the tax-payers. 
It shows how the taxes may be reduced 
and the debt gradually paid at the 
same time. It explains, also, the use 
of currency, and endeavors to prove 
that there are natural and scientific 
principles and laws which govern ali 
the relations of labor, industry, trade 
and commerce, on which our financial 
system, to be permanent and useful, 
must be founded and administered. 
From Messrs, A. 8. Barnes & Co, : 
Smith’s Hand-Book of Etymology. By 
Wm.W. Smith. An excellent text-book, 
giving the derivations of all English 
words usually taught at home or in 
school. The arrangement is good and 


the work very complete. 


From Messrs. Sheldon & Co. : 

The Young Citizen’s Manual. A 
Text-Book on Government for Common 
Schools. By Rey. Joseph Alden, D.D., 
LL.D. A very useful little book, and 
one that should be in the hands of 
every school-boy. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

The Southern Review. Vol. XI, No. 
3, for July, 1867. Baltimore: Bledsoe 
& Browne, Editors and Proprietors. 
This able quarterly comes to us with 
arich and varied table of contents, as 
follows: I. Ireland.and her Miseries ; 
Il. The Atlantic Cable; HI. John 
Stuart Mill and Dr. Lieber on Liberty ; 
IV. The Mind; V. The North and 
the South; VI. Picaseseco Romances; 
VII. Xantippe and Socrates; VIIL 
Causes of Sectional Discontent; LX. 
Davis and Lee; X. Book Notices. 

The Old Guard for September. 
New York: Van Evrie, Horton & Go., 
162 Nassau Street. Still battling with 
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signal ability for the Constitution. The 
present number is well filled with the 
usual variety of literary matter, essays, 
narrative and fiction. 


Report on the Prisons and Reforma- 
tories of the United States and Canada. 
(New York Legislative Documents, 
1867.) A volume of about 550 pp., 
containing an immense amount of valu- 
able statistical and other information, 
the result of a great deal of well-direct- 
ed labor. 


Leisure—TJis Moral and Political 
Economy. A Lecture by 8. Teackle 
Wallis, of Baltimore. 


The Unconstitutionality of Congres- 
sional Action, An Essay on the Par- 
amount Unwritten Law. By Philip C. 
Friese, of the Baltimore Bar. 

These pamphlets will have attention 
and notice in our next. 


CHARLESTON.--HER COMMERCE AND 
TraDE.—The Augusta Chronicle re- 
marks: “It is a matter of gratifica- 
tion that Charleston is fast shaking 
off the debris produced by the late 
war, and is now in a fair way of 
regaining her former commercial su- 
premacy as the second great Southern 
city. Her merchants are alive to her 
wants, and are making the most stren- 
uous exertions to turn the tide of 
trade. back into its old channels. The 
planters and merchants of eminence 
of Alabama and Georgia formerly 
patronized the Palmetto City, but the 
war diverted that intercourse into 
other channels, and Charleston suffer- 
ed immeasurably by this loss. The 
associations which cling round the 
old mart are strong, and the sympathy 
of the people of these States are en- 
listed in her recuperation. Let her 
merchants do but their duty in pre- 
senting the commercial advantages 
of Charleston, and trade, of its own 
accord, will naturally seek the best 
market. This, coupled with old and 
hallowed memories, will rehabilitate 
and give renewed prosperity to the 
Mecca of the South at whose shrine 
we have worshiped in the halcyon 
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days of youth. That her prosperit 
may be commensurate with her wort 
and sacred devotion to the lost cause, | 
is the earnest wish of all who love her 
for her grand old memories,” 





CooLiz LABor.—The States of Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana have moved in 
the matter of Coolie labor. An You, 
a Commissioner from the Chinese 
Government, has introduced a goodly 
number into these States, and has 
contracts from Alabama and Texas 
planters for 5,000 more, to arrive 
within a few months. We learn from 
the New York Times that planters 
“expect to profit greatly by the in- 
troduction of this class of labor, to 
supply the place of the women and 
children of the freedmen who are now 
supported by their husbands and fa- 
thers, attending schools instead of 
working as field hands, as they did 
when slaves.” 





SouTHERN EmIGRATION.—The Po- 
lish colony which under General Toch- 
man’s auspices emigrated to this 
country and settled in Spottsylvania 
county, Virginia, is represented as 
being in a flourishing condition. The 
first year’s labor, says the Fredericks- 
burg Herald, has rendered them in- 
dependent, so far as mere living is 
concerned. “With a good season 
and the smiles of Providence, they 
will commence laying up next year, 
and from a full supply of necessaries 
will go on acquiring home conforts.” 
A considerable body of Southerners 
living near Natchitoches, La, are 

reparing to migrate to Honduras. 

he misfortunes attending the Mexi- 
can and Brazilian colonists would, 
one might think, deter others from 
leaving the South. 





THE Charleston Courier publishes 
the following interesting correspon- 
dence which speaks for itself. 

47 Fausoure St. Honore, Parts, 


May 30, 1867.—7o His Excellency Go- 
vernor Orr, Columbia, 8. 0. 


DEAR SiR :—I have just read your 
appeal for assistance for our starving 
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I am a native of Lancaster District, 

and would like to have the enclosed 
amount disbursed there as it may 
suit your judgment, 7. ¢., if it is alto- 
gether convenient to you to give it a 
local direction. If not, use it as you 
see best. 

Thirty-two years absence from my 
native State has not in the least mar- 
red my love of country. 

Believe me your Excellency’s ‘most 
obedient servant, 

J. MARION Sis. 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
CoLUMBIA, June 29, 1867. t 
Dr. J. Marion Sims, 47 Faubourg St. 
Honore, Paris: 

My Dear Str :—I take pleasure in 
acknowledging the receipt of your 
letter of May 30, enclosing a draft for 
$1,000 in gold, for the relief of the 
destitute in your native State and 
District. 

As you have well said, “ thirty-two 
years of absence from your native 
State” has evidently “not marred 
your love of country ;” and your pre- 
sent act of generosity, in remember- 
ing a distressed people, some of 
whom are your former neighbors, 
nobly demonstrates that attachments 
of memory and affection are not 
bounded by the limits of time or 
place. 

Asa South Carolinian living abroad, 
you have done honor to the State 
of your birth, but no professional 
triumph which you have yet achiev- 
ed will elevate you higher in the res- 
pect of mankind, and especially of 
your own countrymen, than this vol- 
untary donation for the amelioration 
of their sufferings. 

Permit me in the name of Charity, 
and in behalf of the citizens of Lan- 
caster District—to a committee of 
whom, agreeably to your request, I 
have transferred your gift—to return 

ou 5 thanks, and to express the 

pe that you may enjoy deserved 
reward in the consciousness of a deed 
unselfishly performed, and of being 
long remembered by those you have 
so nobly succored. 

I have the honor to be, dear sir, 
your obedient servant, 


James L. ORR, 





people. 


Governor of South Carolina. 








